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I^TROI)UCTIO^^ 


A Hi^ToaT of the secret societies which have existed from an- 
<;ient times until now, would be a very interesting and a very 
useful work, but it is beyond our power. It has been at¬ 
tempted several times, but whatever may be the merit of the 
Tail ous labours undertaken upon this matter, they have not yet 
thrown any great light upon those my^^terious associations in 
which so many important truths have been elaborated^ 
mingled with so many strange errors.* 

Secret societies have hitherto been a necessity of the nations^ 
Inequality prevailing in those nations, equality must neces¬ 
sarily seek darkness and mystery, in order to labour at itf 
divine work. When the holy philosophy of Christiantty was 
proscribed upon the Human soil, it wa# obliged to hide itself 
in the catacombs. 

It may be said that not a single injustice, not a single 
violation of the principle of equality is committed in human 
societies, but on the very instant, the germ of a secret society 
is thus implanted in tbg world, to repair that injustice and ta 
punish that violation of equality. When the patricians of 
itome sacriiiced Tiberias Gracchus, he took a handful of dust 
and threw it towards heaven; that dust thus thrown towards 
heaven must have produced a seoret society, a sdciety of 
avengers who wotild labour in darkness aulf^the work whicb 
was proscribed and martyrized in the light of day. 

Why did the Koinsm empire fall, and why do empires fall, 
except because under the surface of public society existed 
obscurely all sorts of secret societies, which laboured noise¬ 
lessly, and by degrees destroyed its foundational The social 
edifice still stands and lifts its dome in air; a superficial 
observer thinks it durablMnd solid; but whether palace oC 
temple, that edifiae, sappeft and undermined, will crumble atl 
the first breath. 

Historians have hitherto been too much like that 
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fidal obaerrer, whoBe eye penetrates no deeper than the 
Burface of things. How much pains they often take to dress 
up dead bodies! Why do they not rather employ themselves 
in penetrating the mystery of that which moves and lives 
within those bodies; in carefully studying that which^ though 
to-day a principle of death to public society, will to morrow 
be a principle of life to this same society? There are 
moments in the history of nations, when public society exists 
only nominally, and when there is nothing really living but 
the secret societies hidden in its bosom. 

A large number of secret associations have only an ephemeral 
object, and become extinct almost as soon as they are formed, 
when the object is attained, or appears decidedly unattainable. 
Others have a persistency which causes them to last for 
centuries. That persistency, as well as that passing existence, 
depends upon the object which the adepts propose to them¬ 
selves. But, whatever may be that object, and even when the 
principle of association is the broadest possible, the secret 
society, precisely because it is secret and proscribed, must 
inevitably fall away from the truth of its principle. It 
necessarily is the case, that it replies to Intoieruncc by in¬ 
tolerance, to the sellishnesB of public society by an opi)Osing 
BelfishnesB, to the blind fanatiefsm which repels its ideas by a 
ilanaticism equally blind. Thence is derived, in certain secret 
societies which history has recorded, though they are not as 
yet truly judged, the order of the Temple, for example, a 
aoub]#charact6r, which has caused them to he attributed to 
the spirit of evil or totthe genius of good, according to the 
aspect which writers have chosen to consider. 

Such is the evil* inherent in secret societies. But let open 
and allowed societies cease to accuse their rivals so bitterly 
for all the misfortunes which have befallen them; secret 
societies are the necessary result of the imperfection of general 
society. 

Since the ancient rule of castes up to our age, in which 
everything tends to their linal abolition, men have constantly 
attempted to construct true society. But society has always 
become caste, under whatever form it has been manifested in 
the world. Whoso says society, says assnoiation, and whoso 
says association, says equality ; for there is no other principlo 
that can unite two men, but the principle of reciprocity or 
, eqtudity. But society, always created with a view to, and by 
means of, the principle of equality; has always become op¬ 
pressive and destructive of c<judity. This spirit of caste was 
a Jlaw of nature, a condition of existence in all the associations 
of the past. Of what consequence ftre nam|s, of what conse¬ 
quence is it that society be called republic, monarchy, aristo* 
oracyi church, monachism, burgership, corporation, according 
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to place and time 1 So long as public society is not construoted 
with a view to human equality, public society will be caste ; 
and so long as public society is caste, it will, engender secret 
societies. It is for the future to realize the work which basso 
long been germinating in humanity, and which now ferments 
BO energetically in its boBoin ; becauBe it is for the future to 
sum up in a unifjWBal faith, in a universal unity, diversified 
only in its mul tidied forms, all the scattered notions, all the 
incomplete manifestations of eternal truth. By the side of 
the great current followed by the principal social and religious 
ideas, obscure and BHiall streams are formed, in infinite num> 
berH, upon either bank. Great truths are moved to and fro ia 
this concourse of tributaries, at one time repelled, at another 
absorbed by the parent stream. The idea must assume all 
forms, all directions, before being united with the ocean, 
around which all the families of the future society will take 
up their abode. ^ 

Such appearfl to be the legitimate in the plans of Provi¬ 
dence, of secret societicB bo violently anathematized by 
historians commissioned by the various tyrannies which have 
hitherto oppressed tiie world. Ju this manner they can be 
justified ill principle without, therefore, attacking general 
eocict 3 \ Prevailing ideas having always engendered numerous 
Beets, and public doctrine having always endeavoured to stifle 
particular dootriues, it is evident that every difiTcrence of 
(»pinion, whether in faith or in polities, must necessarily 
manifest itself in a secret society, awHitingthe broad daylight, 
or the extinction of forgetfulness. Thence, 1 repeati that 
multitude of obscure councils, of abortive conspiracies, of 
occult sciences, of schisms, and of mysteries, the monumenta 
of which arc still for the most part concealed in a subter¬ 
ranean world, if they bo not buried there fi.r ever. The 
discovery would nevertheless bo very precious, if not on 
account of th(‘se things themselves, at least on account of the 
light which those that float upon the burface would receive 
from them. The afllliatioii which would be established 
between all secret Bocieties would be a new key, with which ‘ 
to penetrate t^e recesses of history, and the great principles of 
truth would thence derive an immense authority. But it is 
very dilhcult, I Hcknowl<«]ge. to bring together the threads of 
this vast net*work. We find it difficult even to establish the 
true parentage of contemporuneouB secret eocietlcB, such as 
JlluminiBm, Masonry, Oarbotiarism. There are others which, 
even now, prevail in all their vigfour among a considerable 
portion of society, and the genealogy of which will be still 
more uncertain. 1 refer to the association of workmen under 
the generic name compaKionshi/t — Trades- Univiis, 

It is well known that a large portion of the labouring 
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clasAes are divided into different secret Bocieties, not acknow¬ 
ledged by the laws, but tolerated by the police, and which 
take the title oi*Lecoirs (Duties). Devoir, in this senBC, ia 
synonymouB with doctrine. The great, if not the only 
doctrine of these assbciations, ia that of the very principle of 
aBBociation. Perhaps originally, this doctrine, now isolated, 
was supported by a code of religious axiomi|kuf dogmas and 
symbols inspired by the spirit of the time. The various rites 
of .these Devoirs go back, in fact, to the middle ages, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities; to the remotest antiquity, according 
to others. The symbol of the temple of ik)lomoii is the prin¬ 
cipal one in most, as it also ia in Masonry. Moreover, the 
necessity of forming themselves into a corj)orate body, and of 
maintaining the privileges of industry, may, in the earliest 
times, have given rise to these fraternal associations among 
the labouring classes. They may, fur the same ronson, have 
been perpetuated through the ages, and have transmitted, 
each to the other, a certaii^lan of organiz ition. But diversity 
of interests produced secessions, and conBotpientl y differences 
in fbrm. Moreover, the institutions of these soenities have 
been affected by contemporaneous institutions. Tn some, 
nevertheless, certain texts of the ancient law have been pre¬ 
served until now, and are• found in the new regulations. 
Thus, the Devoir of prescribes, as a law of Solomon, 

that its adepts should go to church on Sunday. M any ancient 
Devoirs are losty as the Companions say ; that of the tailors, 
for example. Others have been iormeJ since the French 
Bevolbtion. Various bodies which, up to that time, had not 
been formed into societies, have adopted the titles, the signs 
and the customs of the ancient Devoirs. The latter repelled 
them, and even now, do not accept them all, attributing to 
themselves an exclusive right to bear the glorious insignia, 
and the sacred titles of their predecessors. The companionship 
offers upon the initiated a nobility of which they are proud 
and jealous to excess. Thence violent wars between the 
Devoirs, a whole epupocia of conflicts and conquests, a kind of 
church militant, a fanaticism full of heroic dramas and a 
barbarous poetry, of songs of war and love, of memorials of 
glory, and ohivalric friendships. Each Devoir has its Iliad 
and its Miartyrology. * 

M. Lautier published in Avignon, in 1S38, an epic poem, 
well conducted, respecting the persecutions, in the 
midst of which the Devoir of tlm shoemakers had sustained 
itself triumphantly. Thera are some very beautiful verses in 
tills poem; which fact does not prevent the proletary bard 
from making excellent boots, and fitting hia readers to their 
great satisfaction. 

An entirely new literature might be created with the 
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n&anRerB of the people, bo little known to the other clasMB* 
That literature has its origin in the very boBom of the people; 
it will come forth yith brilliancy before long. It is thera 
that the romantic muse will recover her strength, a muse 
eminently revolutionary, which, since her appearance in lite* 
rature, is searchinc for her path and her family. In the stronjf 
race will she find^that intellectual youth which is neoeasarj 
to enable her to take her flight. H 

The author of the following story does not pretend to haR€t 
made thie! discovery. If he be one of those who have foreseen 
it, he is no further advanced on that account, for h^does not 
feel either young enough or strong enough to give an impulse 
to serious or popular literature, such as he conceives it. He 
has attniupted to colour his picture with a reflection which 
can be seen, but which doe^ not permit itself to be seized by 
weak liMiul.s. In tracing this sketch, he has become convinced 
of a truth, which he long since felt; which is that, in art^ 
the simide is the greatest to attempt and the most difficult to 
attain. 

Whatever merit and importance he may attrihute to this 
work, the author thinks ic his duty to declare that he derived 
the idea fr'»iu one of the most interesting bouks ho has met 
with for a long time. Icds a little ISmo. entitled the Book of 
ike Co)u^>Htiioiu/u and recently published by Avignonnais- 
la Vertu, j-jurneyrnan joiner. This work, from which tha 
Ji'atioua/, has extracted almost literally, without credit, in a 
fcuillctotir filled with new and curious details, containB all 
that an initiate of the Companionship could reveal without 
betraying the secrets of the doctrine. It was composed simply 
and without art, under the influence of the most healthy and 
the most upright idea5. The object of the writer was not to 
amuse idlers ; he had one altogether more serious. For ton 
years his soul has been devoted to one idea, that of reconciling 
all the Devoirs among themselves, of putting a atop to their 
barbarous customs, their jealousies, their vanities, their bat* 
ties. Insensible to the poetry of conflicts, endowed with an 
apostolic Z3al, persevering, active, indefatigable, governed^ 
and, as it were, assailed at every moment by the feelings of 
human fraternity, he has endeavoured to make his brotheft^ 
the Companions of the Toitr oj F'rance, understand the beauty 
of the idea born in his breast. After having written his 
book, he started on a pilgrimage of five hundred leagues^ 
daring which he spread his idea .and his feeling among all 
the workmen whom he could touch and convince. His evan* 
gelic mission has not been unsuccessful. In all parts of 
France he has awakened sympathies and* formed bonds ot 
friendly relation^ with the most intelligent adepts of the 
Afferent industrial societies. A stranger to politics^ aud 
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pnrstung without myaterj the most exalted of enterprises, he 
asBumod for his task the realization of the device of Bt. John: 
Let Its lo'oc one another, ^ 

Under the inflnence of the same feeling, the 
xjif Hit Tour of France has been written, or more properly, 
attempted. Some journals, too benevolent towards the au¬ 
thor, and doubtless ill informed, announced, instead of this 
nftvel, a complete work, an extended and important labour. 
Ine author of Andre and Maui>rat declines. The task of 
writing the modern history of the jjroletary is too great for 
him, and he gives back the honour of the enterprise to those 
grave personages who wished to invest him with it, 

* Coinpagnon incacb botli Companion and Journejn e.:. 
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CHAPTER L 

FPITE village of Villeprcnx was, according to M. Lerebouira, 
A tlie mr at beautiful r])ot in the department of Loir and 
Cher; and the moat capable man of the said village vraua, in 
the secret persnasion of JM. Leroboiir^ M. Tjerebours himself, i 
when the noble family of Villopreux, which he represented, 
did not occupy then majestic and antiijue manor of Ville- 
preux. In the absonoe of the illustrious personages com- 
p>osing that family, M. Lereboura was the only one in tho 
village who could write orthography irreproachably. He had 
a flori who was also a capable man. There was but one voice 
no this subject, or rather there were two—the father’s and the 
son’s—though the wits of the place did pretend that they 
were too honest people to have stolen tho Holy Ghost between 
them. 

There are few travelling clerks frequenting the roads of 8o« 
logne to olfer their merchandise from chateau to chateau, few 
drovers going with their naitle and provisions from fair to 
fair, who have not, on foot, on horseback, or in stage-waggon, 
met, were it hut once in ^eir lives, M. Jjereboars, steward, 
manager, intendant, right-hand-man of the Villepreux. I 
call to witness those who have had the happiness to know 
him ; was he not a apai^ll qiiite dried up, very yellow, 
very^ active, at first sombre and taoitum, but by degrees be¬ 
coming excessively communicative? The reason was, that 
when in coiupany with strangers to the country, he was pos- 
Bessed with only one idea, which was this: Here are people 
that do not know who 1 am ! Then came this second re< 
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flection, no less painiil than the first; There are, then, people 
that can be ignorant vho I am I And when those persons 
did not appear entirely unworthy to appreciate him, he 
added in conclusion: It is, nevertheless, neeessary that these 
Jumest people should learn from me who 1 am. 

Then he tried them upon the subject of agriculture, not 
lieBitating, in case of need, to draw their attention by some 
enormons paradox ; for he was a corresponding member of the 
agricultural society of his shire town, and lie was by no 
means more proud on that account If he succeeded in 
eliciting questions, he did not fail to say : I have tried that 
experiment upon our estates. And if asked respecting the 
quality of the soil, he replied: Wo have every kind; oup 
estates are four leagues square; we have therefore dry, wet, 
moist, heavy, light, &c. 

In Sologue one is not very rich with four leagues of land, 
andL^e estate of Yillepreux produced no more than thirty 
thoUind franca a-year; but the A^illepreux family had two 
others of a smaller income, which were leased, and which M. 
liCrebours visited once a year, lie had, therefore, a triple 
occupation, a triple importance, a triple capacity, and ever¬ 
lasting subjects of oonversatiou and agricultural demon- 
Btratione. 

When he had produced his first eflcct, as he wished nothing 
^ better than to be modest, and as the avowal of a high position 
is always rather dilficult, he hesitated some moments, and 
then ventured the name of Yilleprenx;' if his auditor was 
Bufiidently impressed beforehand with the importance of that 
name, M. Lerebours said, casting down his eyes; 1 have 
charge of the concerns of the family. If that auditor was bo 
much his own enemy as to ask what the family was. Oh, then, 
woe to him, for M. Lerebours undertook to inform him; and 
there were interminable genealogies, enumerations of alli- 
anoes and misalliances, a list of cousins and second-cousins ; 
and then statistics of the estates, and then a statement of the 
impi;ovementB effected by himself, &g., &c. When a diligence 
liaa the happiness to contain M. Lerebours, no jolts nor falls 
could disturb the delicious slumbpr into which he plunged 
^e travellers. He entertained them with the Yilleprenx 
ikmily from the first change of hosses to the last. He would 
bave gone round the world talking «f the family.^ 

When M. Lerebours went to Paris, he passed his time there 
Tory disagreeably; for, in that nest of madcaps, nobody 
Boomed to care for the YUlepreu^x family. He did not under- 
Btand why people did nof salute him in the streets ; or jrhy, 
on coming out of the theatre, the crowd almost smothered, 
without ceremony, a man so necessazy as he to the prosperity 
of the Yillepreux. 
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It was of no use to aftk him for moral data respecting the 
fatnilyt for distinctions between its members, or i^etcbes of 
their different characters. Whether from dlKretion, or in¬ 
aptitude for that kind of observation, he could say nothing of 
those illustrious personages, except that this one was more or 
less economical, or understood business better than that one. 
But the quality aiid importance of a man were measured, in his 
view, only by the number of crowns he was to inherit; and 
when asked if mademoiselle Yillepreux was amiable and 
pretty, he answered by a computation of the valne of her 
dowry. ITe could not understand how any one should be 
curious to know more. • 

One morning, M. Lerebours rose even earlier than usual—' 
which was hardly possible, unless he rose, as they say, the day 
before—and, descending the principal and only street of the 
village, culb'd Rue royolc (Koyal street), he turned to the 
right, entered a neat little lane, and stopped before a hc|ue of 
modest aspect. ^ 

The sun hardly began to gild the roofs, the barely awakened 
cocks crowed in ful-^ctto, and the children in their shirts upon 
the thresholds, finished dressing in the street. Still the 
mournfaf tionnd of the piano and the sharp groaning of the 
saw already re-ioiinded in the workshop of father lluguenin; 
the apprentices were already at their posts, and the master 
already scolded them with a fatherly roughness. 

' So early abroad, sir manager?’ said the old joiner, raising 
his cap of blue cotton. 

M. Lerebour.<« made a nvysterious and imposing sign. The 
joiner having approached: 

‘Let us yo into your garden,* said the steward to him, * I 
have important matters to speak about. Here, luy head is 
broken; your apprentices seem to do it on purpose; they 
hammer as if they were deaf.’ 

They crossed the back-shop, then a small court, and entered 
an enclosure (»!' fruit-trees, the flavour of whose fruit had not 
been correct cd by grafting, nor their vigorous forms changed 
by the pruning knife; some thyme and sage, mingled with a 
few roots of pinks and gilliflowers, perfumed the morning air; 
a thick bo'-hy hedge sheltered the promenaders from* the 
inspection of curious neighbours. 

It was there that M. Lerebou^ redoubling his solemnity, 
informed master Huguenin, the joiner, of tne expected arrival 
of the family. 

Master llueuenin did not appear so much overpowered as 
he should have been in order to please the intendant. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘that is your bndness, M. Lerebours; it 
does not concern me, unless there is some floor to raise, or 
some wardrobe to put in order.* 
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* There is a matter of much greater importance, my friend,’ 
returned the intendant. * The family have conceived the idea 
(I should say, if 1 dared, the singular idea) of having the 
chapel repaired, and 1 come to see if you are attic or if you are 
willing td be employed.’ 

*The chapel!* said father Hugnenin, quite astonished; 
'they vnsh to restore the chapel 1 Well, that is very strange ! 
I thought they were not devout; but it is necessary, it 
would appear, in these days. They say that the king Louis 
XVIII-’ 

* Lhave not come to talk politics with you,’ replied Lere* 
hours, frowning; only*wish to know if you arc not too 
much of a Jacobin to work upon the chapel of the chateau and 
to be well paid by the family.’ 

* Oh, oh, 1 have already worked for the good God; but 
explain yourself,* said father Uuguenin, scratching his head. 

*1 will explain in due season,’ replied the steward; *all 
that 1 can tell yon is, that I have been directed to hnd skilful 
workmen either at Tours or at Blois. Bnt*if yon are able to 
make the repairs 1 will give you the preference.’ 

This opening gave great pleasure to father Uugnenin; but 
as a prudent man, and knowing well with what kind of a 
steward he had to deal, he was careful not to show it. 

* I thank you heartily for having thought of me, M. Lere* 
hours,’ replied he; * but I have a great deal of work on hand 
at this moment, you see ! My business is good, and I do all 
4J^e work of the district, because 1 am the OTtly one of my 
trade, if 1 should undertake the work of the chateau, I 
should dissatisfy both town and country, and a new joiner 
might be called in who would take away all my custom.’ 

* Still it 13 a good job to put into your pocket in a year— 
in six months perhaps—a good round sum in cash. J don’t 
doubt you have a large custom, master Huguenin, but all your 
customers don’t pay.’ 

'Excuse me,* said the joiner, wounded in his democratic 
pride, * they are all honest.people, who order only. wTiat they 
can pay for.* 

' But who do not pay quickly,* returned the steward with a 
malicions smile. 

‘Those who delay,’ replied Huguenin, 'I am quite willing 
to give credit to. can always have an understanding with 
onr equals; and 1 also sometimes make them wait for my work 
longer than I conld wish.* 

*1 see,* said the steward calmly, ' that my offer does not 
tampt you. , I am sorry to have troubled you, father Hugue- 
nin;’ and, raising his cap, he pretended to be going, but 
dowly; for he knew well that the mechanic would not let 
him depart thus. 
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In fact, the conversation was renewed at the end of the 
alley. * 

* If I knew exacitly what was wanted,* said HivS^onin, af¬ 
fecting an uncertainty which ho did not experience: * but 
perhaps it is above my powers—it is old wainscotting; in olA 
times they worked more finely than now—and the pay was 
doubtless in proportion to the pains. Now we have to work 
more time and get less pay. We have not always the neces¬ 
sary tools—and then the nobility are less rich, and therefore 
less magnificent—’ 

^ That is not always 4he case with the family of YUlepfbuz/ 
said Lerebours, drawing himself up. * I take that upon my¬ 
self, and I think 1 have never wanted workmen when I wished 
to get anything done. Well, 1 must go to Yalensay. There 
are good joiners there, 1 am told.* 

* If the work was merely of the nature of the pulpit, which 
I fashioned last year for the parish church—* said the joiner, 
adroitly referring to the excellent job he had executed the 
preceding year, 

* It will perhaps be more difficult/ returned the intendant, 
who had carefully examined the parish pulpit on the day 
before, and who knew very well that it was without fault. 

And as he was still going, father Hugueuin decided to say 
to him: * 

* Well, M.-Lerebours, I will go and see that wainscotting ; 
for, to tell you the truth, it ii^o long since 1 have baen there, 
that 1 do not remeinber very well what it is.’ 

* Come, then/ rex)licd the steward, who became more re¬ 
served in proportion as the other became persuaded ; * looking 
costs nothing.* 

‘And binds to nothing/ replied the joiner^ ‘ Well, I will 
go, M. Lerebours.' 

‘As you please, master/ said the other; ‘but remember 
that I have not a day to lose. In order to obey the commands 
of the family, 1 must come to some conclusion this evening, 
and if yon have not done the same, I shall go to Yalencay.’ 

* The devil * you are in a great hurry,' said Hugueniu, quite 
moved, * well, 1 will go to-day.’ 

‘ You had better coifie at once, while 1 have time to accom¬ 
pany you/ returned the impassive steward. 

‘ Let us go then, so be it !* said the joiner. ‘ But 1 must 
take my son ! for he knows how to make a draft at sight; 
and as we shall work together-* 

‘ But is your son a good workman ?* asked M. Lerebours. 

‘ Even if he were not so good as his father/ replied the 
joiner,' does he not work under my eyes, and according to my 
orders 1’ 

B 
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M. Lerebours knew very well that the younger Huguenin 
was a very desirable person to employ. He waited for the 
two mechasicB to put on their vests and to.famish themselves 
with Bouare, role, and pencil. After which the three started* 
flaying little, and each keeping on the defensive. 


• CHAPTER II. • • 

PiBREB Hugcenin, the master joiner’s son, was the handsomest 
youth for twenty leagues around. His features had the noble¬ 
ness and regularity of statuary; ho was large and well made 
in penonj; his feet, hands, and head were very smaU, which 
is remarkable in a man of the people, and ver;^ compatible 
with ^eat muscular strength in handsome races; finally his 
large hlue eyes, shaded by black eyelashes, and the delicate 
4 x>louring of his cheeks, gave a gentle and pensive expression 
to that head which wo^d not have been unworthy of Michael 
Angelo’s chisel. 

What will appear singular, and what is nevertheless posi¬ 
tively true is, that Pierre Huguenin was not conscious ol his 
beauty, and that neither the men nor the women of his village 
had any idore idea of it than ffe. The reason is not that in 
any class man is bom devoid of the sense of the beautiful^ 
but that this sense needs to be developed by the study of art 
and the habit of comparison. Tiie free and cultivated life of 
persons in easy circumstances brings them incessantly into 
the presence of master-pieces of art, or into relation with 
types which they see appreciated about them by the spirit of 
criticism di(Fused throughout society. Their judgment is 
’ thus formed ; and were it only from the contact of contem¬ 
poraneous art, which, poor or flourishing, always preserves a 
reflection of eternal beauty, they open their eyes without 
effort to an ideal world, upon the threshold of which the re¬ 
pressed genius of the poor man beats for a long while, and is 
too often broken without being able to I)eaetrate. 

Thus the first labourer, with a bright complexion, broad 
shoulders, and a quick eye, had more success iu the village 
f^tes, and made the girls laugh and dance more than did the 
noble and calm Huguenin. Rut ■ ':he citizens’ ladies looked 
after him, saying, ‘Mon Diefl ! who is that handsome young 
manT And two young painters who passed througn the 
ifillage of Yillepreux on their way to Valen^ay were so struck 
the beauty of the joiner’s apprentice, that they requested 
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his permission to take his portrait ,* bnt he refused quite dfrily^ 
thinkin;^ the ^quest a poor joke on their part. 

Father Uugnenin, who was himself a superb old man, and 
who did not lack good sense, had not always perceived the 
high intelligence and ideal beauty of his sqp. He saw in him 
a well-built youth, industrious and quiet, a good assistant in 
fine; but though he had been a reformer in his time, he wai 
by no means pleased with youthful liberal ideas, and he con¬ 
sidered Pierre far too much in love with novelties. He had 
heard Kome and Sparta spoken of by the village orators 
during the republic, and at that time he himself had adopted 
the surname of Cussiust which he had prudently laid aside on 
the return of the Bourbons, lie therefore believed in a 
former golden age of liberty and equality; and since the fall 
of the Convention, thought assuredly that the world had for 
ever turned its back upon truth. Justice died in he said^ 
and all that you invent henceforth for its resuscitation, will 
only bury it still deeper. 

He had therefore the whim of old men of all ages, he did 
not believe in a better future. His old age was a continued 
groaniog, and sometimes a bitterness, from which his natural 
goodiiCHS and the serenity of his conscience hardly preserved 
nim. 

He hi^j^ educated his son in the purest democratic senti¬ 
ments ; ])ut he had given him this faith as a mystery, think¬ 
ing that it could no longer produce anything, and that it was 
necessary to prestTve it one’s self, as one preserves the feeling 
of one’s own dignity while undergoing an unjust degradation. 
This passive part could not long bo suflluicnt to Pierre’s active 
intelligence. Soon he wished to learn more of his age and his 
country than Ijo could learn in liis family or village. At 
iSeventeen he was seized with that deSire for travelling, which, 
each year, carries away from their homes numerous phalanxes 
of young workmen to cast them into the adventurous life, the 
travelling apprenticeship, which is called the Tour of France* 
To the vague desire of knowing and understanding the move- 
mcni of social life, was added the noble ambition of ac(iuiring 
talent in his profession. He saw well that there were surer 
and quicker theories than the patient routine followed by his 
father and the elders of the country. A journeyman stone¬ 
cutter, who passed through the village, had made him per¬ 
ceive the advantages of science by executing before l^im, on A 
wall, some designs whicliP simplified, in an cxtraordinar]P 
manner, the slow and monotonous practice of his labour* 
From that moment he had resolved to study dmughtinfff that 
u linew designing applicable to architecture, carpentiy,Aui<I 
Joineia* work. He had therefore asked permission of hie 
lathtr to make his tone oC Fiaaeoi Sftt be M net with 4 
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great obstacle^ in the contempt which father Hagnenin pro* 
feased for theory. Almost a jear's peraeverqpce had been 
necessary in order to overcome the obstinacy of the old 
mechanic. Father Hugnenin had also the worst possible 
opinion of the mysterious initiations of the Companionship. 
He pretended th» all those secret societies of workmen, 
united under different names in. Devoirs were only as- 
Booiations of bandits or charlatans, who, under pretext of 
learning more than others, spent the best years of their 
youth rambling up and down the streets of the cities, filling 
•the drinking shops with their fanatical cries, and sprinkling 
the dust of the roads with their blood, shod for foolish 
questions of precedence. 

There was a true B\de to these accusations; but they were 


80 contrary to the esteem with which the Companionship was 
looked upon in the country, that according to all appear¬ 
ances, father Huguenin had some personal reason for com- 

C int. Some of the elders of the village told that he had 
n seen to return home one evening covered with blood, 
his head broken and bis clothes torn, xle had been quite ill 
in consequence of this adventure, but had never been willing 
to give any explanation respecting it. His pride refused to 
confess that he had been overpowered by numbers. It wa£ 
strongly suspected that he had fallen into an ambu||j;ade, laid 
by some companions of the Devoir for certain rivals, and that 
he had been the victim of a mistake. The fact is, that from 


that time he had cherished a warm resentment, and professed 
a persevering aversion against ^he Companionship. 

However this may have been, young Pierre’s vocation was 
stronger than the thought of all the dangers and sufferings 
predicted by his father. His resolution conquered, and one 
Ane morning master Cassias llugueniu was compelled to give 
him permission to depart. If he had been guided by the 
feelings of his heart alone, he would have furnished him with 
a good round sum, in order to render the enterprise agreeable 
and easy; but flattering himself that poverty would bring 
him back to the fold quicker than all exhortations, he gave 
him only thirty’francs, and forbade his writing for more. 
He promised himself inwardly that he would answer his first 
request, but thought to frighten him by this appearance of 
rigour. The method did not succeed. Pierre departed, and 
did not return for four years. During this long pilgrimage 
he had not asked a single sou fiF^m hia father, and in his 
letters had confined himself to inquiries respecting his health, 
and wishes for his prosperity, without ever informing him of 
hi# labours, or of any of the vicissitudes of his wandering 
existence. Father Huguenin was both uneasy and mortified 
At this; he had a great desire to give expression to that feel- 
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big of tenderness which would have disarmed the young 
man’s pride, but vexation always prevailed when he took up 
his pen, and he could not help writing in a tone of severe 
remonstrance, ior which he reproached himself as soon as the 
letter had gone. Pierre testified neither vexation nor dis¬ 
couragement at this. He replied in a respectful manner, full 
of affection, but be was icnmovable; and the curate, who 
assisted the old joiner to read his letters, made him remark, 
not without pleasure, that his son’s handirriting became 
more and more fine and flowing, that he expressed himself in 
chosen terms, and that there was in his style a measure, a 
nobleness, and even an eloquence, which already raised him 
above himself and all the old workmen of the country whom' 
he called his equals; 

At last, Pierre returned one fine spring morning, about 
three weeks before M. Lerebours’ visit and communication. 
Father lluguciiin, somewhat old, rather worn, very tired of 
working without respite, and especially saddened by con¬ 
stantly struggling in his workshop with rough and intractable 
apprentices, but too proud to complain, and affecting a cheer- 
fnlnesa which he ton often did not feel, saw enter a handsome 
young man whom he did not know. Pierre had grown a full 
head taller; his bearing w.os noble and assured; his clear and 
pure complexion, which the sun had not tanned, was set off 
by a slight black beard. He was dressed as a mechanic, but 
with a scrupulous neatness, and bore upon his broad shouldera 
a well-rounded bag of boar’s skin, which indicated a good 
provision of clothes. He bowed smiling as he crossed the 
threshold, and taking pleasure in the astonishment and un¬ 
certainty of his father, asked him for the direction of M. 
TIuguenin, master joiner. Father llugucnin was thrilled by 
• the sound of that manly voice, which confusedly recalled 
to him that of his little Pierre, but which had changed like 
the rest. He remained for some time speechless; and as 
Pierre seemed ready to withdraw, that, thought he, is ^good- 
looking chap, ^nd certainly resembles my ungrateful son; 
and a sigh escaped from his chest; but Pierre at once rushed 
into his arms, and they held each other ’embraced for a long 
while, neither daring to say a word, for fear the other should 
see his eyes filled with tc?ars. ^ 

During the thrf?e weeks since the prodigal son s return to 
the peaceful habits of the naterual roof, the old joiner had 
cxparienccd a gentle joy,*mingled with some feelings of 
anxiety and uncertainty. He saw well that Pierre was steady 
in his conduct, sensible in his words, assiduous at labour!— 
But had he acquired that superiority of talent which he so 
ambitiously desired before his departure 1 Father Huguenia 
ardently desired that this might be so ; and yet, in conse 
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qnence of a contradictory feeling natural to man, and espe* 
dally to an artist, ho was afraid of finding his sou wiser than 
himself. At first, he expected to see him make a display of 
his science, assume the tune of a master with his pupils, turn 
the workshop upside down, aivd nsqiiest him, in a dictatorial 
tone, to change all his old and faithful to(;ls for others of a 
new make, to which his old hands were not accustomed. But 
matters passed quite otherwise; ]*ierrc said not a word of his 
stadies, and when his father wdshed to interrogate him, he 
eluded all questions by saying that he had done his best to 
learn, and would do his best to practise; he went to work on 
the very day of his arrival, and received his father’s orders 
like a common journeyman. He took good care not to criti- 
cise the work of the apprentices, and left the supreme direc¬ 
tion of ^ho shop to him whose it was of right. Father 
Huguenin, who had prepared himself for a desperate struggle, 
felt quite at his ease ; apd triumphing inwardly, he was satis¬ 
fied with muttering several times between hi^ teeth, that the 
world was not so much changed as people saul, that the old 
fashions were always the best, and that people must acknow- 
led^ it at last, even after flattering thcmselvps that they 
could reform everything. Pierre pretended not to hear; he 
continued his task, and his father was compelled to declare 
that it was executed with an unexceptionable exactness and 
an extraordinary rapiddty. 

* What 1 like,’ said he, from time to time, * is that you have 
learnt to work quickly, and yet none the less carefully.' 

you are satisfied, all goes well,’ replied Pierre, 

When this anxiety of the old joiner was entirely dissipated, 
lie felt tormented in another manner. He required an open 
triumph, and he was hurt that I'ierre did not reply to his 
insinuations when he gave him to understand that his tour ol ^ 
Prance, without being prejudicial to him, had not had all the 
advantages which he had boasted to derive from it; he had 
^covered nothing wonderful; that, in a word, he might have 
learnt at home all that he had gone Ho far to i^ek. A kind of 
Texation insensibly took possession of him, ana was sufficient 
to render him thoughtful and distrusting. 

<My boy must be hiding some secret from me,’ said he in a 
low voice to his gossip, the locksmitlf LacrCfce. ‘ 1 would bet 
that be knows moi% than he shows. One would say that he is 
discharging a debt in working fur me, but that he reserves his 
talents for the time when he shaif work on his own account. 
In order to crush me completely.’ 

* Well/ replied father LaerCte, *bo much the better for you; 
▼on will rest then, for you have only this son, and there will 
be no need for you to trouble yourself about his establish- 
ment ; be will secure a good standing alone, and you will at 
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last live joyously on your income. Are you not rlcli enougli 
to leave buBinese, and would you contend for the cuBtoui of the 
village against your only child 

* Certainly not/ replied the joiner, ' I am not ambitious^ 
and 1 love my son as myself; but you see, tlieie is self-love ! 
Do you think that, at sixty, you could be reigned to see your 
reputation eclipsed by a young man who was not willing even 
to take your lessons, considering them unworthy of his ge- 
nins 1 Do you think it would he well on the part of a son, to 
say to everybody : See, 1 work better than my lather, therefore 
my father was a know nothing.’ 

While reasoning thus, the old joiner fi’etted inwardly. He 
tried to had something to reprove in his son’s workmanship, 
and if he discovered the least sigu of embellishment in the 
pieces he executed, he criticised it bitterW. Pierimshowed 
no vexation. With a stroke of his plane he quiekl^emoved 
the ornament which seemed to have escaped his hand in spite 
of him. He was resolved to puller everything, to allow him¬ 
self to be humiliated a thousand times rather than have a 
dispute with his father, lie knew him too well not to have 
iorseeii that he must not attempt to surpass him. Content 
with having acquired the talents of which he had been ambi¬ 
tious, he waited for the opportunity of causing them to be ap¬ 
preciated to come of itself, and he knew that it must come 
soon.. In fact, it presented itself on th^ay when the steward 
conducted the two joiners to the chatelRi in order to examine 
the work in question. 


CHAPTER III. 

They were introduced into an ancient hall, which had 
ser ved successively as a chapel, a library, a theatre, and a 
stable, according to the vicissitudes of the nobility, or the 
tastes oi the different owners of the chateau. It was situated 
in a building more ancient than the others, composing the 
vast and imposing manor-house of YiUepi;eux. It was of a fine 
gorgeous Gothic style; and the arches of the ceiling showed 
that it had been uonseerated to religious worship. But in 
cdianging its use at v&rioi^ epochs, its ornaments had been 
changed, ^d the last traces of repairs that remained were 
wainsoottings of the fifteenth century, which in the eighteenth 
had been covered with boards and painted canvass in order 
to play pastOTals, the opera of the Huron and the Melanie^ of 
M. de la Harpe. A remnant of this scenery, daubed with 
faded garlands and reddish cupids, had been taken away; and, 
from a certain apartment situated in an adjacent tunet 8 
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door, long Blnoe walled up, was found to open upon the great 
hall, then cleared of its tinsel. Now, this turret was a 
favourite place of resort with a certain person of the family. 
As Boon as a new exit was discovered from that apartment, 
and a new use for that door, it was desirable that it should 
communicate with the chapel; there was but one thing 
wanting, which was a staircase. Originally the door opened 
upon a gallery in which the chatelain and his family came to 
hear the services, and the turret served as au oratory. Under 
the regency, the gallery was used to support the back scene of 
the theatre, the turret was at one time the green room of 
amateur actors, at another the dressing room of some pHma 
donna of distinction. To communicate with the stage, use 
had been made of one of those rolling staircases, called step- 
laddersjj||joiner'S|phrase, which are often used in libraries 
and patera’ studies, for the purpose of reaching th^ upper 
ahelves or the higher parts of large canvasses. It was a rough 
temporary piece of workmanship, and pould be moved to suit 
the occasions of the scene-shiiter, the family of ^'illepreux, 
able to appreciate the beauty of wainscotting, despised and 
mutilated by the preceding generation, had resolved to turn 
to acconnt that vast hall, abandoned, since the revolution, 
to rats and owls. 

The following was their determination: 

The ex-chapel of t^ middle ages, ex-library under Louis 
XIV., ex-theatre undw the regency, ex-stable during the emi¬ 
gration, , should serve henceforth as a studio for painting, or 
more properly as a museum. There should be collected all 
the old vases and rare furniture, all the family portraits and 
old pictures, all the valuable books, all the engravings—in a 
word, all the curiosities scattered throughout the chateau. 
There was room for all this and for all the tables, models, and 
easels they might wish to add. 

The part which had been by turns the choir of the chapel 
and the stage of the theatre, should resume, as a relic, its 
semicircular form and its appearance of a choir, covered 
with sculptured wood-work. The old door of the turret 
which the masons had just unmasked, should open as be¬ 
fore upon a ^llcry; but thaf gallery, furnished with a balus¬ 
trade, should serve as landing place i» a winding staircase, for 
which several designs had been attempted, the most con¬ 
venient of which was to be chosen.' 

This chapel, staircase, and turret will be so important in 
the course of our recital, that we have endeavoured tc^ pre- 
Bent a picture of them to the reader’s mind, we must* add 
that the building referred to was situated between a part 
of the park, where the walks were overgrown with vege- 
Itation, and a little court or enclosure which had been by 
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turns a cemetery, garden, and presepe, but was now impaa« 
sable and obstructed by ruins. It *was therefore the most 
silent and least frequented place of the chateau, a phi* 
losophical retreat, or an artistic laboratory which it was 
desired to cleanse and to restore, but to preserve mysterious 
and secluded, either to labour there without distraction, or 
to withdraw from unwelcome visitors. 

It was towards this solitary place that M. Lerebours con¬ 
ducted the two joiners, one calm, the other striving to ap¬ 
pear 80. 

But at first, Pierre thought neither of his father nor bf 
himself. The love of hia profession, which he understood as 
an artist,'was the only feeling that took possession of him 
when he entered that ancient halt, a real monument of the 
joiner’s art. He stopped upon the threshold, seized with a 
deep respect, for no soul is more given to veneranon than 
that of the conscientious workman. Then he advanced slowly 
and went through the whole with an unequal step, now hur¬ 
rying to examine the details, now stopping to admire the 
effect. A holy j’oy shone in his face, his half-opened mouth 
did not utter a single word, and his father looked at him with 
astonishment, half understanding his transport, and asking 
himself what thought could so ull'uct him, as to make him 
appear proud, bold, and taller by a whole head than usual.* 
As to the steward, ho was intapable ol’«coiiceiving anything 
of this ecsta^iy, and as the two joiners Kept silence, he deter¬ 
mined to open the conv(;rsuiion. 

'You see, my friends,’ said he to them, with that benignant 
tone which was in him the precursor of a lit of stinginess, 
* that there is not so much work here as might be supposed. 
J will observe that the friezes and figures being out of your 
line, we shall have turners and sculptors in wood come from 
Paris to mend 3 ti||b ^ broken and to restore those which 
have disappeared. Thus you will have only the larger pieces ; 
you will have to put pieces into the injured panels, to close 
the disjointed parts, to make here and there some mouldings, 
to insert hiu into the cornices, &c. I think yo>i can make 
those ova well. You, master Pierre, who have travelled, will 
not be omb%rrasacd by the wreathed balusters, will youl* and 
the steward accompanied these impertinent doubts with a 
smile, half paternal, half disdaifffiil. 

The elder Huguenin, who was enough of a workman to 
understand the diilicalty af the work, in proportion as he 
examined it, irowned at this direct address to the talents of 
bis son. At the moment he was still divided between the 
secret jealousy of an artist 4 ind the proud hope of a father. 
His brow cleared when Pierre, who had not peemed to listen 
to ]y^. Lerebours, replied in a decided tone. 
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'Sir Steward, I have learned in my travels all that. I could; 
Imt there is nothing in these ova, in these wreaths, and in 
the connexion of all these pieces, whiuh my father cannot 
undertake and properly execute. As to the figures and the 
delicate ornaments,* added he, lowering his voice with a 
feeling of secret modesty, * they would bo a task to tempt us 
1>oth; lor it is a beautiful work, and there would bo great 
glory in acconsplishing it. But it would require a great deal 
of time, perhaps we should not have all the necessary tools, 
and we certainly could not find J( urncymen in the country 
to second us. Therefore we vrill keep to our business. Now 
will you please to show us the situation and plan of the 
staixease of which you spoke 1' 

At the bottom of the chapel, the little door to which we 
liave referred, mysteriously buried in tbe thickness of the 
wall and covered with a piece of old tapestry, had only for a 
landing place a few worm-eaten boards, tbe last remains ol 
the gallery. 

‘ It is here,' said M. Lerebours. * As there is no recess for 
a staircase in the wall, an exterior one must bo made entirely 
of wood and turning in spiral. Look and take your measures, 
if you wish. There is a ladder you can use.’ 

Pierre took the ladder and ascended to the gallery, which 
was only twenty feet above the lloor. He raised the screen, 
and admired the exquisite work 'of the carved door, as well as 
the architectural ornaments of gracefully winding fillets 
which enclosed the casings and the panels. 

' This door must also be repaired,’ said he, * for the arm& 
which form the centre of the medallions have been broken.' 

* Yes, in the revolution,’ replied the steward, turning his 
eyes away with a hypocritical air; 'and that was a great 
tiwbarism, for it must have been the work of a skilful artist, 
doubtless.’ 

Father Huguenin's cheeks became of bri^t red. lie well 
knew the Vandal who had formerly given the best stroke of 
n hatchet to that devastation. 

'Times have changed,’ said he, with a smile in which 
malice prevailed over confusion ; ' and armorial bearings also. 
In those days people broke everything, and ne\|;:r thought 
they were cutting out work for the fujiure.’ 

' That's not so bad for yoW,’ said the intendant, with that 
cold and sharp laugh with which he always accompanied what 
he was pleased to call his sallies of gaiety. 

‘ Nor for you either, M. Lerebours,’ replied the old joiner. 
'If those doors had not been burst open, you would not now 
have the keys; if this chateau had not been sold, the younger 
hfanoh of the Villepreux would not have made such a good 
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barj?ain in buying it for asaignats of the elder branch, and 
would not be ho rich as it is.’ 

‘ The Villepreux family has always been rich,’ said M. Le^ 
rebours, in a haughty tone : * and before baying this estate it 
was not, 1 believe, upon tlie pavement.’ 

* Jiah !' replied the cider Iluirntuin, in a bantering tone; 
* on foot, on horseback, or in coacli, we arc all upon this poor 
pavcmeut of tJie good God !’ 

During this digre'^sion, Pierre, still examining the door, 
endeavoured to open it, in order to see both sides. M. Le- 
rebouTs stopped him. 

* Jso one enters there,’ said ho, in a dictatorial voice; 'the 
door is locked inside; it is mademoiselle de Villepreux's 
study, and I alone have the right, of entrance during her 
absence.’ 

‘Still the door must be taken down to be repaired,’said 
father llnguenin, ‘ unless you mean to leave it uiiljini.sbed.’ 

‘That will come in its time,’ replit^d M. Lerebours: ‘our 
business now is with the fit!arc:v^c. This is the place, and if 
you will come down, I will show you the plan.* 

Pierre came down from the ladder, and the steward nn* 
rolled before Inm eevenil .sheets; they were etching:! from 
pictures of old I''lemi.‘-h interiors. 

‘ Mademoi.'ielle,’ said M.'Lerebour.s, 4 has desired that we 
should cniifuriu to the plaii of these staircases, and choose 
among these specimens that which would be best adapted to 
the necessities of the situation. 1 have cuusetpieutly had a 
plan drawn according to the laws ol geometry; I presume 
that you will be able to conform to it when it has been ez.« 
plained to you.’ 

‘ This plan is defective,’ said I’ierrc, as soon as he cast his 
eyes upon the drawing which the iiitcndant unrolled before 
him with an important air. 

‘Think before yon speak, my friend,’ replied the steward; 
‘this plan was executed by my son—my own son.* 

‘Your Hon Ium made a mistake,’ returned J’ierre, coldly. 

‘My son is an imployc ait:r rhinn.Husj* learn that, 

master Pierre,' cried the intendant, quite.red with anger. 

‘ J have nothing to say to the contrary,’ said Pierre, with a 
smile; ‘but if the gcntlwnan, your son, were here, he would 
see his error and would make another plan.' 

‘ Under your direction, doubtless, sir wiseacre.’ 

* Under that of good senae, sir steward; and he would give 

me one that I could follow.’ , 

Father liuguenin laughed with pleasure in his grey beard; 

*A surveyor or engineer employed by government on the bridges 

and highway^. 
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he was delighted that his son should avenge him for K. Lere* 
hours' insinuations. 

^ * Let me look at the plan,’ said he with an understanding 
air; and taking from the pocket, of his vest, which reached to 
his knees, a pair of horn spectacles, he placed them on his 
nose and pretended to examine the drawing, though he knew 
nothing about it. Linear designing was a matter he had 
always pretended to despise; but an instinct faith told him 
at this moment that his son was right. He did not fail to 
aihrm that the plan was false and maintained it with so 
much decision that I'ierre would have thought him converted 
in favour of draughting had he not perceived that he held 
the paper upside down. He hastened to take it from him, 
for fear that the steward, who however was no better versed 
than he in such matter^, misht remark it. 

* Your son may be skilful on the bridges and highways,* 
pursued fither Hugnonin with a laugh; ‘but there are not 
many staircases built on the road< that 1 know of. Every 
one to his business, M. Lerehours, without intending to olfend 
you.’ 

‘So you r'^fu'e to build this staircase?’ said Ikl. Lercbours, 
addressing Pierre. 

*I will undertake to rectify it,’’replied Pierre M'ith gentle¬ 
ness. ‘That will ri off be diflicult, and the movement will be 
the same. I will add an open work balustrade of oak in the 
style of the wainscottings, and peudentives corresponding 
with those of the ceiling.’ 

‘Then you are a sculptor also?' said M. Lcrebours bit¬ 
terly. ‘ You have all 'talents !’ 

* Oh, not all,’ replied Pierre with a good-natured sigh, ‘ not 
even all those 1 ought to have. Hut try me in my line, and 
if you are satislied, you wdll forgive me for having contra¬ 
dicted you; 1 had no intention of wounding you, I can swear. 
If I had to do with the building of a bridge or the la 3 'ing out 
of a. road, I should place myself with pleasure under the 
direction of M. Isidore, because 1 know that I should have 
many useful things to learn of him.’ 

M. Lerebours, somewhat mollified, consented to listen to 
the criticism full of gentleness which Pierre made to him of 
the plan in question. The demonstration was clearly given, 
and the elder Huguenin understood it at onc^; for, by prac¬ 
tice and natural logic, ho had attained quite an elevated 
understanding of his art; but M.'»Lerebour.s, who had neither 
thqpry nor practice, perspired in great drops while he pre¬ 
tended to understand; and to close the discussion, it was de¬ 
cided that Pierre should draw another plan, which should be 
Bu||imitted to the architect whom the family honoured with 
their patronage. M. Lerebours was well pleased to make 
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this trial before employing the young joiner, and they agreed 
that the estimate of the labour and the rate of compensation 
should be put off until the judgment of the architect. 

When the Hugnenins.had returned home, the father kept 
a profound silence. They resumed their work until the 
evening, and Pierre, with no more pride than before, began 
to plane the boards as Ilia father directed ; but it was easy to 
see that the latter no longer laid out work for him with so 
much assurance, and that he spoke to him with more respect 
than usual. He even went so far as to consult him upon a 
very simple process which Pierre made use of in Arrying on. 
a certain job. 

* Your way is good also,* replied Pierre. 

' But in fine,’ said tlm old man, ‘ ypur’s is bettor, doubt* 
lessr 

* It is easier to me,*’ replied Pierre. • 

* Then you disapprove mine V said father linguenin again. 

* By no means,’ replied the young man,’ since with a little 
more time and labour you attain the same result.’ 

The old joiner understood this delicate criticism and bit his 
lips; then an approving smile effaced his involuntary grimace. 

After supper, Pierre went to work. He selected a large 
sheet of paper from his portfolio, took his pencil, his com¬ 
passes, and his rule, drew lines and cut thc;ix by other lines,. 
roundOd his curves, his semi-curves, made his projections, 
his openings, and at midnight his plan was finished. Father 
Huguenin, who pretended to slumber by the chimney-side, 
followed him with his eyes over bis shoulder. When he saw 
that he closed liis portfolio and was going to bed without a 
word; * Pierre,' said he at last in a smothered voice, ‘ you are 
playing a bold game ! Are you very' sure that you know 
more than M. Lcrcbours* son, than a young man who has 
been brought up in the schools and Is employed by govern¬ 
ment? This morning, when you explained the faults of his 
plan, although you used words with which 1 am not very 
familiar, I understood that you might bright; but it is easy 
to blame and not so easy to do better. *How can you flatter 
yourself that you make no mistake yonrsell in all those lines 
you have crossed upon a piece of paper? It is only by trying 
the pieces with each othea and measuring anew, that one can 
be very sure of^what ho does. If you make a mistake in 
working, it is only a day and a little wood lost; you correct, 
nobody sees it, and there’s a^i end. Instead of which, if yon 
there make a single false line, all the fine scholars with whom 
you wish to compare yourself will cry out that you are a 
know-nothing, a stupid fellow; and you will be ruined in re¬ 
putation before doing anything. It is new almost forty-five 
years that 1 have conducted my business with honour and 
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profit; a mistake upou paper might have ruined me at the 
heginning of my career. Thereloro 1 have taken good care 
not to compete with those who pretended to know more than 
1. I have made my little way with my little proverb : “ By 
the work you know the workman.’* Take care of jourselfj my 
child ! Mistrust your self-love.* 

* My self-love does not enter here, be sure of that, my good 
fikther/ replied Pierre; ^ I do not wish to humiliate any one, 
nor seek to bring myself into notice; but there is above us 
all Bomethmg which is infiiUlble, and which no vanity, no 
jealousy, can turn to its purposes : that something is truth de¬ 
monstrated by calculation and experience. Whoever has 
once clearly seen this truth, can never be betrayed into false 
applications. 1 have already‘told you, your processes are 
good, since they enable you to succeed in all you undertake; 
and I Will add that, the more I examine your work, the more 
do 1 admire the presence of mind, the intelligence, the 
courage, and the memory you must have required to succeed 
without the aid of geometry. The theory would teach 
nothing to you who have a superior mind; but yon will 
underat^and the advantages of this theory when 1 tell you 
that, with its assistance, the moat simple of your apprentices 
could attain, in a short time, not the same skill, but the 
aame‘certainty, which forty-live years of assiduous labour 
have enabled you to acquire. Exact science is uothinf else 
than the result of the experience of all men collected, as¬ 
certained, and demonstrated in those terms, the icohnicality 
of which wrongly repels you; for the precision is more easily 
retained than the vague definitions in common use. With the 
help of designing, you might have known at twenty what you 
perhdps hardly knew at forty, and you might have exercised 
your great intelligence upon new subjects. 

’ ‘There ia sonaething good in what you say’ replied the 
elder Huguenin; ‘ but if you triumph in the challenge which 
you give to the steward’s son, do you not think that his 
father will be morts^y angry with us, and intrust to some 
other the work he proposed to us this morning V 
. ‘Hewillbe careful not to dissatisfy hjis masters. Kecol- 
iect, father, that M. Yillepreux is an active, sharp-sighted, 
economical man ; M. Lerebours knows that things mast be 
done well and without prodigality ; this is why ho chose you, 
though he does not like the ancient patriots. He will pre¬ 
serve the custom of the chateau.for you, do not doubt it, and 
the more because the architect Will tell him that you are 
more capable than many others.’ 

4)vercom6 by the wisdom of his son, father Huguenin slept 
tranquilly, and three days after, was sent for to the chateau 
to enter into an understanding with the architect, who had 
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come in person to examine the place and make an estimate of 
the total expense, on account of the chatelain. 

The architect was quite inclined to decide in favoar of the 
most powerful, that is, of M. Lerebours and his offsprin g. 
Thus, as soon as he had cast his eyes upon the two pls^, ho 
cried out: 

< Without any doubt ycur son’s plan is excellent, my little 
father Ijorebonrs; and yours, my poor friend Pierre, halts on 
three legs.’ iiayiug this, he contemptao\)sly threw upon the 
table the plan of the aiiployi aux ponis-et'cka.v>ssecSi not 
doubting that it was the work of the joiner. 

* Excuse me, sir,’ said Pierre, with his accustomed tran- 
,uillity, ‘ the plan you reject is not mine. Have the goodness 
io look at that which you approve; my name is written in 
iinall characters upon the last step of the staircase.* 

* Faith, that is true!’ cried the architect, with a loud 
laugh. * I arn sorry for you, my poor father Lerebours, your 
son has pocketed his own ball. Como, don’t be troubled ; that 
may happen to everybody. As for you, my boy,* add^d he, 
turning towards the younger Iluguenin and clapping him on. 
l/he shoulder, you understand your business, and if you arc 
as good a youth as you are a good geometrician, you will 
make your way. This drawing is made with much taste andl 
degauco,’ continued he, holding up Pierre Hugnenin’s design, 
' and thi.s sraircue will be as easy as it is elegant. Employ 
that joiner, fathw* Lerebours, you may go further and fare 
worse.’ 

‘ Such is my intention,’ said Lerebours, with the calmness 
of a profound poliiiciah. * 1 know how td render justice to 
talent and to recognise merit wherever it is found. My son 
is certainly very strong in geometry, but he has a head so 
young, BO ardent—’ 

‘ t\ me, come, ho must have been thinking of some pretty 
?irl Yhen he drew his plan,’ said the architect. ‘ The rogue 
is handsome enough to have suen distractions frequently.’ 

Father Jicrebours began to laugh like a kestrel, while the 
architect anr^wered him like a great bell. When they had 
exhausted all their foolish gaiety, they wpnt to work upon 
ihe general estimate of the repairs, while the master joiner 
and his son made that which concerned their department;* 
Tljc price was disputed with a horrible tenacity on the part 
of Lerebours, and a great firmness on that of Pierre Hugueniu« 
His pretensions were so moderate, that his father, knowing 
well that Lerebours would wish to beat them down without 
shame, accused him secretly of not understanding his business* 
But Pierre was immovable, and the architect, compelled to 
acknowledge that his demand was reasonable, dosed the difr* 
Qttssiou by whispering to the steward, * Finish at once, boforsr 
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the father Btopsthe bargain." The contract was therefore 
signed. The architect agreed to survey after the 'vork was 
done. After all, considering that our institutions are such as 
always to sacritice the workman to his employer, the business 
was a good one for the master joiner. 

‘Well,’ said he to his son, as they returned home,‘yOn 
understand everything; this is the first time in my life I 
‘ have ever made a bargain without having my say.' 


CHArTEI? IV. 

A WE^ afterwards, the Hugiienins, having completed all the 
work for which they had engaged with their village cus¬ 
tomers, took possession of the chapel and coiurnonecd their 
labours. Usually, at Paris, the mechanics carry home their 
work, and only return to the premises to j'laec and fit the 
parts. But, in the chateau, it is quite customriry for a 
building under repair to become the workshuj) of all those 
employed upon it. 

Pierre was always up before daylight. By the first rays ol 
the sun, he was already passing the comjva^es over the old 
oaken planks of the venerable wainseottin,^ and the work 
was laid out for tho apprentices when they a’ -ived, their 
eyes still swollen with sleep. It happened one evening that 
Pierre, absorbed in his examination of the wainscotting, andi 
having traced several figures with chalk uj)on a ]^aTicl black¬ 
ened by time, forgot, in his calculations, the lato hour and 
the solitude that had grown around him. llis father bad 
retired long before with all the workmen, the doors of the 
chateau were closed, and the watchdogs loosed in the court, 
yards. The vigilant steward,^surprised at seeing a lamp still 
burning behind the high glass windows of the workshop, 
came, his bunch of keys in one hand and a dark lantern in 
the other, to look with precaution at the door. 

* It is you, master Pierre/ cried he, when ho recognised 
the joiner through the opening., ‘ Havo not you worked 
enough for one dayl’ 

Pierre having replied that he had still work for an hodr, 
M. Lerebeura gave him the key of one of tho park gates^ 
desiring him to be careful to extinguish his lamp and to close 
the doors when he departed, wishing him good courage, and 
went to. give himself up to the delights of repose. 

Pierre remained two hours longer, and when he had worked 
out' the problem which embarrassed him, determined to go 
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borne to (sleep; but nc beard the clock of the chateau strike 
two. Pierre ieared that hia being abroad at such an hour 
might be noticed by tlie villagers, and give rino to remarks. 
He avoided the reputation of eccentricity with which hia 
love of Htudy would not have failed to invest him. Besides, 
hifl apprentices must 8«)on arrive, arul if he went to bed, bo 
might not wake early enough to receive them and set them 
to work. He determined to stretch himself upon a heap of 
those small strips and shavings of wood which the joiners 
,'^movr iiotn their l>oard.s in planing. Jt was a bed quite 
soft enough for his st(»ut limbs. His vest served him for a 
jdllow, and his blouse fur a covering. But, as the day ap¬ 
proached, the air became more fresh, the morning dampness 
oonetrate:! through the windows, from which the greater part 
of the 8 ;i4;Ius had been removed ; and this discomfort of cold 
was increased by a slight stiffness which Pierre had incurred 
\n consequence of being ail day upon a ladder. He looked to 
bee if he could not (ind .something to warm himself with, and 
hia eye.- fell upon the old tapestry which covered the little 
door s^»')keu of lu a ])n;ceding chapter of this history. The 
lioor had been taken tiown in ord ir to be repaired, and the 
s.i'peltry alone remained, Pierre mounted upon the ladder. 
t>ut c.nlv then recoil ’I'fcd that the carelul steward had nailed 
I ids tape.-rrv to the w.ill on all sides, to prevent the dust and 
profane looki. Iroiu j>uhetrar,ing into mademoiselle de 
Icprcui.'. ’■tudy. 

liu alio IciHcinbf'red the imjoirtaut tone with which the 
•tevia'd hoi forbidden h:'< oi*cuitjg tiiat door, on the day 
whet' he '.\is!iod to h. e h.»th .-idcfv of it, A feeling of curiosity 
Viok p of him ; iiot that vulgar, selfish curiosity 

whict br.loii;:'* to narrow minds, but that adventurou.s desire 
ex]»ejienc(.d by a \ivi 1 imagination, devoted to ignorance of 
the greater p.uwoi lho.':<; things which it could comprehend. 
‘The sl'idv i-f the young lady of tiie chateau must be,’ he 
thought. Milled wii i iho^e object'^ of art which are intended 
for the hall. There mu-it be books, picture.^, and certainly 
rtOiue aneiont furniture, very curious uiid very interesting to 
me. 1 have only two or three nails to draw out; lam nei¬ 
ther a spy nor a robber: why should tfie breath exhaled 
fr^'Ui my chest, why .should my respectful regard for all that 
ts beautiful, profane this sanctuary V 

It Was quickly done. A slight touch unfastened the tapestry, 
and Pierre entered the cahjpet. It was a small rotunda 
occupying the whole second story of one of the turrets jutting 
from the chateau. This pretty room had been decorated with 
elegance, and was lighted by a single vast window overlooking 
the gardens, woods, and meadows, as far as the eye could 
0 
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reach. A handsome Turlcish carpet, curtains of damaak, some 
plaster casts, an easel, some old engravings richly framed, a 
nandsome coffer dating from the revival of the arts, a dresser 
in the same style, some books, a crucifix, an old lute painted 
and gilt, a skull, some Chinese vases, a thousand details of 
that modern taste without order, without form, and without 
object, but elegant, eccentric, learned, which seems to venerate 
the past while playing with the present: such was the nrtistic 
pandemouium which met the glance of the young meehcinic. 

At that epoch the taste for curiosities had not yet decended 
into vulg'ir life. The shop of hrir a-hrac (odds and ends) was 
not as essential in every street of Pans, and even in the out* 
skirts, as the baker’s counter and the wine merchant’s sign. 
It was more fashionable to seek on the quays for these faded 
vestiges of <»ur forefathers' luxury. It was not so easy as it 
now is to find skilful workmen accustomed tf> repair them. 
All the articles plundered from the old chateau or proscribed 
by the Greek and Homan taste of the empire, and thrown 
aside in all the corners of the world, had not issued from the 


granaries and hovels, whence the magic wand (.f inodeni 
luhion has drawn so many during the past few rears. They 
were not then imitated with so much art that it was iznpos- 
•ible to determine their age ; in fine, they were believed more 
precious because they were believed more rare. It was al¬ 
ready,the fashion to surround one's self with thcf-e hetero¬ 
geneous objects and to live in the dust of the past, but it wau 
an exquisite fashion, and prevailed only among the higher 
classes or urti^ts of renown. Thence came the literature of 


coffers, of drinking cups and buffets, the painting of dressers 
and trophies the bringing upon the lyric scene of coats of 
mail, of da>;geis and bucklers, and so many other tendencies 
of art, chiloi-h and beneficent manias, which in all ages have 
had the privilege of amusing and ruining the rich, the idlerS;, 
and the imitators, whichever we may be. 

Pitrre was naively delighted with all thesebaubles, imag in- 
ing that mademoiselle de Villepreux was the only young lady 
artistic enough to sit in a chair of the time of Charles IX., 
and courageous enough to have*a human skull among her 
ribbons and laces. .He thence conceived a high admiration 
for that young person whom he con/usedly remembered having 
aeen in his youthful plays, and felt doubly happy to execute 
the noble work of the chapel under the eyes of a lady capable 
of appreciating its merit. Theil be contemplated with delight 
the Madonna della Seggiola engraved by Morghen, and repre- 
aented to himself the young chatelaine under those features at 
once angelic and powerful. Agitated, transported, he would 
bave forgotten himself there the whole day had ho not been 
recalled to his duty by the noise of his workmen, who came 
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whistling along the alleys of the park. He hastened to leave 
the turret and return to the workshop, after having nj^ed the 
tapestry again with care. 

Afterwards, M. Lerebours asked very often to have the door 
of the cabinet repaired and put in its place. He became 
impatient; he said that the dust found its way in, that the 
family would soon arrive, that madetnoiselle would be much 
dissatisfied at not being able to shut herhclf up at once in her 
turret, fir she loved that apartment particularly; in line, 
that it was the first thing to be dune. At one time he assumed 
a wheedling and caressing tone, at another he scolded and 
rolled his little eyes with an indignant air. Pierre promised 
always, and did not keep his word. He had hidden the door 
so well behind a heap of hoards and joists, that it could not 
possibly be found. Everything went on so quickly and so 
well otherwise, that M. Lerebours did not dare complain too 
loudly. 

The fact is, that more than once Pierre passed the first 
hours cf the night in the turret, standing in ecstasy beforo 
the furniture, the engravings, the models. What tempted 
him more than all the rest was the beautifully bound and 
gilt books which glittered upon the shelves of a small ebony 
bookcase fastened to the wall. Pierre had only to stretch out 
his hand in order to gratify his curiosity, but he feared to 
commit something like an abuse of oontidence in laying upoiL 
those rich bindings a hand hiirdened and blackened by toil. 
One Sunday, when evervbody had left the chateau, even M. 
Lerebours, J’lerre yielded to the temptation. He was always 
ex(juisitely neat on Sunday; ho had an innate taste for ele¬ 
gance ; and the least spot upon his clothes, the least dust upon 
his hands or hair, troubldd him more than perhaps should be 
the case with a perfectly sensible mechanic. When ho had 
aMured himself, by looking in the jisurhv of the cabinet, that 
his dress, though loss rich than that of a bourgeois,* was not 
less irreproachable, he decided to open a book. It was the 
JSniih of JeaM-«racqucs llousscuii. Pierre knew it by heart; he 
had obtained it at Lyons, and had read it during evenings 
with several friends, companions in his tcwir of France. Upon 
the same shelf Pierre found the A/artyrs of Chateaubriand, 
the tragedies of Kacine,*tUe Lives of the Saints, the Letters 
^ Sc'\ign6, the Social Contract, the Republic of Plato, the 
Encyclopaedia, various historical works, and many other books 
^uite astonished at finding fticmsclves together. He devoured, 
in the course of three mouths, that is, in the amoaut of about 

Tlte acknowledged divisions of society in France are, the nobility, 
clergy, tlic buurgeoise or citizens, and the people, the latter including all 
znechanicfl. 
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sixty hoars, didded between a dozen Sundays, not the letter, 
but the sabstance of the greater part of these works; and he 
has often said since, that those hours were the most beautliul 
of his life. He mingled therewith 1 know not what attraction 
of romantic mystery which rendered more sweet the poetry 
of certain books, and more solemn the gravity of others. But 
what attracted him the most, was all that had a philosophic 
relation with the history of legislations. He there sought 
with eagerness for the great secret of the organization of so¬ 
ciety into different castes, and was confirmed in the ideas he 
had previously acquired by reading abridgments, and receiv¬ 
ing, though from a distance, the shock of political impressions. 
What an extent of knowledge, what a superiority of ideas 
would he not have attained at that period, if he had had 
time and books at discretion ! but he could not neglect his 
work; and after some nocturnal visits to the turret, Pieire 
perceived that his head was heavy and his arms stiff the next 
day. Ho therefore considered it necessary to forbid to himself 
these intellectual delights during the week, the more that he 
felt an excessive self-love in not leaving in the c ibinet any 
trace of a workman’s dusty steps. 1 know not how «UBsatisfied 
he would have been, had he stained with moist linger the 
satin margins of those beautiful books. What was his secret 
fancy in cherishing so frivolous a fear 1 Ho would have been 
quite embarrassed to tell you at the time. Vague, strange, 
irresistible thoughts, fermeuted in his bosom. He felt in 
himself a nobility of nature more puro and more exquisite 
than all the titles acquired and consecrated by tho laws of the 
world. He was every moment compelled to stilie the bnrots 
of a nature in a manner princely, under the envelope of a 
mechanic. He resigned himself to it with a strength and a 
serenity which so much the more characterized this innate 
grandeur. But during these hours of mysterious study, 
aeated with nobleness upon the cushions of a velvet sofa, he 
contemplated a beautiful landscape, the poetry of which he 
felt revealed to him in proportion as the descriptions of the 
poets translated to him the divine art of which creation ia 
the visible expression. In those moments Pierre ITugueniu 
felt himself king of the world ; but when he found upon his 
pensive brow, upon his dry and bruised hands, the eternal 
marks of his slave’s chains, burning tears fell from his eyes. 
Then he fell upon his knees, raised his arms towards heaven, 
and prayed for patience for hiipself, for justice for all his 
brothers abandoned upon the earth to the ignorance and bru- 
tishneas of poverty. 

To the violent and profound emotions of history succeeded 
an ineffable charm and transports of the imaglnation^whea 
the first romances of Walter Scott fell into his hands,' Yoa 
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will soon leam how dancierons this pleasure became to him^ 
and how much he was inflaenced bj this last reading. 


CHAPTEU V. 

A vnouBLEsoMU accident interrupted the labours of the work' 
vhop at tljc moment when they were going on beat. One of 
father llagucniu'e must skilful apprentices dislocated hie 
fehoulder by frilling from a ladder; and as a misfortune never 
comes alone, Father lingnenin himself ran a splinter into his 
huger so ;l !1 to disable biui. M. Lcreboiira was fall of gracious 
condoling^ for a day or two; but when he saw that the ap> 
prentice was sent home to his family to be nursed, and when 
the vilinge ])hy^ici!lu had examined the joiner’s hand and 
declared that a fortnight's rest would be necessary to cure 
the wound, the intractable steward talked of having the stair* 
case commenced by other contractors. This wa.s a mortal fear 
to Father llugueniri, who folt nmre self-love than personal 
interest in having the sole charge of all the job. He wished 
to go to work again; but the w'ound became "worse, and he 
was again obliged to desist. The physician threatened to 
amputate the linger, the hand, perhaps the arm, if he per¬ 
sisted. 

‘ Cut ofT iny head at once, then !’ said Father Huguenin, 
throwing his (:hi»el with dcs{)iiir upon the lioor ; and he went 
to shut hiinselt up at home in anger and in ])ain. 

‘Fi.ther,’ said I’icrre to him in the evening, 'something 
must be done. You cannot work for several weeks without 
endangering your health, perhaps* yiuir life. William was 
your best workman; he will require two month.q. at least, to 
get well. J am therefore alone ivith boys, zealous no doubt, 
but inexperienced, and devoid of the knowledge necessary for 
a work of this imjiortance. 1 will not conceal from you that, 
compelled for some days to* labour for throe, I feel my own 
strength failing ; 1 am losing my appetite, 1 cannot sleep. 1 
may perhaps fall ill ; 1 will go on as long as 1 can, without 
complaining, that you well l^now; but the time will oome 
when fatigue will overpower us, and then M. Lerebours, sup¬ 
posing that he is patient until then, will have good reason to 
substitute others for us.’ 

' What can you do ! fato opposes us 1’ replied the elder 
Huguenin with a deep sigh; ‘ and when the devil fights 
against poor lolks, they must give way.’ 
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‘Ko, father, fate opposes no one; and as to the devil, if it 
be true that be is wicked, it is certain that he is a coward. 
You will not fail if you listen to me. Wo must have two 
good workmen, and all will go well.’ 

‘ And where will you get them ? Will the master-joiners in 
the neighbourhood give up theirs to us 1 When they are good, 
there are never any to spare; and if they are bad, there are 
always too many. Shall 1 propose to one of those masters to 
go shares with mel In such a case I would rather retire com¬ 
pletely. Where is the use of trouble if we must divide the 
bonourT 

• * Therefore the whole honour must remain with you,’ re¬ 
plied the young joiner, who was well acquainted with his 
father’s weakness; * you must not have any partner. I will 
only go and get two workmen, and of the best, I assure you; 
leave it to me.* 

* But once again, where will you fish for them V cried the 
father Huguenin. 

' 1 will go and enlist them at Blois,’ replied Piorre. 

Here the old man frowned in so strange a manner, and his 
face assumed an expression of such severe reproach, that 
Pierre was amazed. 

‘That is well !’ returned father Huguenin after an en¬ 
ergetic silenee, 'this is what you wish to arrive at. You 
must have companions of the Tour of France^ dtildun of ilie 
Templej sorcerers, libertines, the off-scourings of the high¬ 
ways? In what JDevoiV will you choose them? for you have 
not done me the honour to inform me with what diabolical 
society you are alTiliated, and I do not yet know if 1 am the 
father of a wolf, of a/oar, of a goat, or of a dog.'* 

* Your son is a man,* said Pierre, recovering his courage, 

* and be sure, father, that no one will ever address to him a 
degrading term; 1 knew that 1 should incur your anger by 
speaking of enlisting journeymen; but 1 flatter myself that 
you will reflect upon it, and that an unjust prejudice will 
not prevent your using the only means left you of retaining 
the job at the chateau.’ 

* neally, that is strange I and I see clearly that all this pre¬ 
tended gentleness covered evil des^ns against me. Then the 
devorantsf are to enter my house by the window ! for 1 shall 
certainly shut the door in their faces; God knows if they will 
not cut my throat in my bed, as they cut each other’s throats 
at the corners of the woods and'in the wine-shops.* 

While saying this, father Huguenin raised his voice, and, 

* Different nicknames which the societies of journeymen of several 
Cades gave to each other. 

t Companions of the Devoirs—originally dmoiranUa 
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vitlionr thinking of his wounded hand, struck upon the table 
with all his strength. 

* Whom are you quarrelling with!' said his neighbour, the 
xnaster-lockf-mith, as he entered, attracted by the noise: *do 
you want to overturn the house, and are you nut ashamed to 
make such a ruinpus at your years? What, young man, are 
you self-willed Avirh your father ! that is not right. Tonth is 

latch which ought to obey the mainspring of riper age.' 

When IHerre hud told father hacitlite, the latter began to 
laugh. 

‘Ah! hal’ said he, turning towards his gossip, *I recognise 
you there, my old madcap of a neighbour, with your grudge 
against, the Companions. Have they beaten you hec.iuse you 
would not ?* Have they put your shop under the ban. 
because you could not kowL f Yet your voice is strong enon^, 
your fist heavy enough to have the requisite talents. By my 
faith, I think y*'u very foolish to go thus against custom; 
and for myself I regret that I have not thirty years less on 
my shoulders; 1 would go and get received into stmie society, 
for it appears that the btrongest live well there at the expense 
of the most cowardly, and that afterwards they call up the 
devil in some graveyard, or at night between four roads. The 
devil comes with legions of ten thousand imps, and that 
must be curious to see. To think that 1 have heard the devil 
talked about for more than sixty years, and that I have never 
been able to get a sight of him ! Come, Tierre, you know 
him, for you have been received as a companion, tell me a 
little how he is madr ' 

‘ Is it possible, neighbour,’ said I'iorre, laughing, ‘that you 
believe in such follich?’ 

‘1 don't believe in them entirely,’replied fhe locksmith, 
with good natured malice; ’but in fine 1 do believe in them 
a little. 1 shall never forget the fright 1 had w'hen 1 waft 
young, and heard upon the mountain of Valuiont, where 1 
was then working as a blacksmith with my father, the sin¬ 
gular cries and the horrible hnwlings, which they called the 
night hunt, or the sabbat. 1 hid myself trembling in the 
straw of my bed, and my father said to* me: “ Come, come, 
go to alee]n n>y boy ! that is the wulves howling in the 
forest.’* But there weje others who said : “That is the jour¬ 
neymen carpenters who are receiving a new brother into 
their body, and they make him sign a contract with the 
devil; if you keep awakj^ till one iu the morning, you will 

♦TorER is the wont tised to exprcjss the greeting required by the Com¬ 
panions of some of the Devoirs; tlie literal meaning is, to say done* 
strike hands, conclude a bargain; it will be more fully explamod hero* 
after. 
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fiee Satan pass in the aky nnder the form of a fiery aqnare.* 
Beally, I believed it bo well, that, even while dyin^; with fear, 
1 burnt with desire to see him; but 1 never could help going 
to Bleep before the hour, tor fatigue waa stronger than cu¬ 
riosity. But, would you believe it! aince 1 have been told 
that the lockamitha have a De^otr, I begin to think there ia 
not so much deviltry about it, and that it may be good for 
Bomething.’ 

‘ Good ior what?* cried the elder Iluguenin, more and more 
angry, * really, you will drive me mad ! Would not one say 
that he waa going to study the freemasonry of the Companions, 
at hiB age V 

^ Yea, at my age, I Rhould like to learn it,’ replied father 
Xiacr^te, who was obstinate and opinionated like a true lock¬ 
smith; *and if you wish to know what it is good for, 1 will 
tell you that it serves to make people have a good under¬ 
standing, to know, to support, and help each other, which if 
not BO foolish nor so bad.' 

‘And I will tell you how it serves the»n,’ returned father 
Hnguenin indignantly, * to have an nmlerstanding against 
you, to learn from each other the means of filching your 
money, to support them in order to destroy your credit, in 
fine, to help them to ruin you.' 

‘ Then they are very sharp,’ pursued the neighbour ,* * for I 
cannot see all that, and yet not a year panses Avithout my 
enlisting two or three. I never have a job of any conse¬ 
quence at the chateau, without going t(» the city to find some 
good youth, very intelligent, very skilful, very gay especially, 
lor I love gaiety ! Those madcaps Irive always some fine 
songs to cheer our cars and give us courage while we hammer 
in cadence on our anvils. They are brave as lions, work 
better than wc do, know all sorts of ptorics, relate their 
journeys, and talk to you of all countries. That makes me 
young again, that makes me live, l^h ! eh! fatlx^r liu- 
guenin, your hairs have whitened sooner than mine, because 
you have kept up your pride as an old master and have 
never been willing ty be on good terms with young folks.’ 

‘ Young people must live with young people, and when old 
ones wish to share their diversions, they laugh at and despise 
them. You have done a great busiif^^ss by consorting with 
journeymen, haven’t you? Instead of forming those good 
apprentices who work for you while they pay you, you find 
your profit (a singular profit') in paying and feeding great 
scamps who make you pass for a know-nothing, and who ruin 
you.* 

‘ If they make me pass for a know-nothin?, that is probably 
because 1 am one; if they ruin me, it is because 1 am quite 
willing to be ruined. And suppose it amuses me, to spend 
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what 1 gain from day to day T I have no children. Haven't 
1 the right to lead a joyous life with those adopted ohildrmi 
who help me to drive away the ennui of solitude and the 
anxiety of years f 

*I pity you/ replied father Huguenin, shrugging his 
shoiildors. 

When the two goesips had quarrelled to their hearts, 
content, they perceived that Pierre, instead of taking pleasure 
at seeing himself supported by the neighbour, had quietly 
gone to bed. This prudent conduct on the one hand, and on 
the other the neighbour’s bold contradictions, which ex¬ 
hausted all father Huguenin’s anger in one sitting; in fine, 
the necessity of action, made the old joiner reilect, and the 
next morning he said to his son : * Well, do you go to the city 
and bring me some workmen. Choose such as you please, 
provided they are not compHuions/ 

I'ierre understood this contradictory permission. He knew 
that his father often yielded in lact, though he never did in 
words. He took his cane and departed for resolved to 

enlist the first good companions he found, and to make them 
pass for uniniiiatcd apprentices if he should find his father 
as badly disposed as usual against the secret societies. 


CliAPTEIl VI. 

While Pierre Iluguenin journeyed on foot by the fresh paths, 
so w'dl known to the wandering workmen, who traverse 
Frnnce in every direction, as the bird flies, a heavy travelling 
berlin rai''cd clouds of dust as it rolled on the main road from 
Blois to Valeny.iy. It contained nothing less than the Ville- 
prenx family, wlio approached their chateau with an imposing 
rapidity. 

Jt is hardly neressary to say, that the impatient steward, 
suffering from violent emotions during tlje past week, departed 
that morning on his iron-grey pony in order to meet the family. 
Ho Avas much troubled hy this return, which had been at first 
announced for the middle of autumn, and more recently de¬ 
termined upon for the beginning of summer. He could not 
understand why the oldecount his master should play him 
(that was his expression) such a trick. Nothing was suf¬ 
ficiently prepared to receive them. Time had been tvanting; 
for M. Lerebours would have required at least six months to 
do what he wished, and ho had had but three. Therefore he 
was the victim of a black melancholy, even while he trotted 
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alonv at a alow pace to meet hia maater. HU band allow^ 
the reina to lie upon the neck of hU pony, which dropped its 
iiead with an air not leas melancholy than hU own. ' Alas 1* 
said hi. Lereboura to himself, * the chapel U not hnuhed. 
There is more than half the work yet to do, the house will be 
full ot dust, M. the count will have his njoriiin*' coti|?b, and 
his temper will Buffer from it. The noise of the workmen 
will trouble mademoiselle. If she could only have her favourite 
cabinet to study iu ! And if, at least, that cursed door were 
reatorei ! But no, nothin;;! not a workman to replace it ! 
Father Lacrbte must needs be drunk this moritiiiir; and there 
is Pierre Ha)^uenin ;rone off, God knows where, on such a day 
as this ! Ah ! the thoui;htless mechanics ! If they could 
•only imas;ine the troubles and anxieties whieh beset, day 
and night, the brain of an intendant like myself]' 

He was still snffering from these heart-rending reflections, 
when the gallop of another pony, quicker and more vigorous 
than his own, drew him from hU revery. I’he iron-grey raised 
its ears and whinnied with satisfciotion on rec ognising the ap¬ 
proach of a certain black pony, belonging to the son of ms 
master. The steward's brow cleared a little at the sight of lus 
dear Isidore, i\ieem>ployt aux po7ils-€i cltaussccs. 

*1 began to fear that yon had not received my letter,' said 
the father. 

‘I received it this very morning/ replied the son; 'your 
messenger found me two leagues from here, on the new road, 
•and very busy with the engineer, who is a stupid blockhead, 
and cannot move a step without me. 1 a^iked him for two days 
fnrlough, which he made a great difficulty about granting, for 
i really don't know how he will get along without my advice. 
I insisted; 1 had no intention of failing in my duty towards 
the family, and especially 1 am as impatient as all the devils to 
eee Josephine and Yseult again; they must have changed a great 
•deal! Josephine must still be pretty, I imagine 1 A& to 
Yseult, she will be delighted to see me.’ 

'My son/ Bald the intendant, quickening the pace of 
liiB Bteed, * I have two remarks to make to yon: first, 
when you speak of those ladies, you should not name the 
•oousin first; and theh, when you Bpeak of M. the count's 
■daughter, you should not say Yseult quite short; you should 
not even aay mademoiselle Yseult; you should say at most 
dlademoiselle de Yillepreuz; in general you should say 
mademoiselle* 

'And why sof returned the employe aux pouts et-chausscex^ 
* Have I not always called her so without any one’s finding 
fault I Did not we play blind-man's-buff and hide aud-seek 
tegetker only four years ago 1 I should like to have her pUy 
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th« prude with me ! Tou will Bee that she will call me Iiiidorei 
quite abort: couaequently—’ 

‘ Consequently, my aon, you ahould keep in your place; re¬ 
collect that mademuiBuIle is no longer a child, and that, daring 
the four years since y<»u saw her, she haa douhiless entirely 
forgotten you. You. especially, should never forget who aha 
ia, and who youaru,’ 

Wcaritjd by his father’s remarks, M. Isidore shrugged his 
nhoiilders, began to whistle, and to cut short, put spurs to 1^ 
iiorse, which began to gallop, covered with dust the new 
clothes of the steward, and soon left him behind. 

We have recorded this conversation only for the sake of 
showing to the do ir sighted reader, the self sufHcioncy and 
,Toswness which were the most prominent points of M. Isidore 
Lerebours* ch iractcr. Ignorant, envious, shallow, noisy, pas¬ 
sionate, and flippant, he crowaed all these happy quaditieB 
with an unsiip}>ortablc vanity and a habit of shameless 
boasting. Ills fatlier sufT-.-red from these inconveniences 
without knowing how to repress them, and, himself vain to 
excess, persisted none the less in believing Isidore a man fall 
of merit, and destined to make liis way, for the sole reason 
that he was his son. lie attributed his hoedlessiiess to the 
impetuosity of too generous a temperament, and he could not 
cease inwirUly admiring the fat muscles and the heavy mould 
of that Hercules with crisped hair, with crimson cheeks, 
with thundering voice, with noisy and brutal laugh. 

Isidore arrived at the po.st house nearest the chateau twenty 
miuuteo iiefore his father. It was' there that the family were 
to change horses fur the last time. His tirst care was to 
order a chamber in the inu, and to open his valise for tiis 
purpose of renewing his toilet. He put on a hunting-jacket, 
the most ridiculous in the world, although he had copied it 
from that of a young dandy of a good family with whom he 
had been fox hantirig in the woods of Valengiy. But the 
short and fanciful garment became grotesque upon his square 
figure already loaded with flesh. His shirt of rose-coloured 
calico, his gold chain garnished with trinkets, the arrogant 
knot of his cravat, his gloves of doe-skin, wrinkled by the 
oxuberanoe of his red and swollen hands, everything about 
him was unpleasing, impeTtinont, and vulgar. 

He was none the less satisfied with his appearance, and te 
fortify his nerves, he began by kissing the maid servant of the 
inn; then, he beat his honA in the stable, swore enough to 
break all the windows in the village, and swallowed several 
botries of beer dashed with glasses of rum, all the while re¬ 
tailing his accustomed gasconades to the idlers of the plao^ 
who listened to him, some with admiration, others with con¬ 
tempt 
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At last, towards sunset, they heard the snapping of the 
postillion’s whip upon the hiU; M. Lerebours ran to the 
stable to have harnessed the horses which were as speedily as 
poBuble to draw the illustrious family to their signoral abode 
before night. He had his own pony bridled, in order to be 
ready to escort his masters; and with his forehead bathed in 
sweat, his heart palpitating with emotion, was upon the 
threshold of the post-house at the moment when the berlin 
arrived. 

* Quick, the horses!’ in a voice still strong cried the old 
count, leaning from the window. * Ah! there you are, M. 
Lerebours ! 1 have the honour to salute you. You do me 
bonour; not too well, and yourself? Here is my daughter. 
Delighted to see you again. Have the goodness to see the 
horses put to at once.' 

Such was the old count’s bsief and politely wearied recep¬ 
tion. When the horses were harnessed, the family wonld 
have departed without payhig the least attention to M. 
Isidore, who stood beside his father, darting impiident glances 
into the carriage, had nut the postillion caused himserf to be 
waited for, according to custom; then a small face, brunette 
and pale, with quite a tiiic expression, appeared at the win¬ 
dow, and received with a coldly astonit>hed air the familiar 
bow of the employe anx ponU-ei-ckausssi’es, 

* Who is that boy ?' said the count, measuring Isidore. 

*It is my son,’ replied the intendaut, with an humble but 
inwardly triumphant air. 

* Ab ha! it is Isidore ! T did not recognise yon, my lad. 
Yon have groivn large and fat ! I cannot compliment you on 
the change. At your ago one should be slimmer than you 
are. Have you done learning to read V 

* 0 yes, M. the count,' replied Isidore, attributing the ap¬ 
preciation made by the count of his body and mind to his 
Jesting good-uaturo; ‘1 am evijiloye, 1 huibhed my studies 
long ago.’ 

*ln that case,’ said the count, 'you arc more adrauced 
than Baoul, who has not finished his.’ 

While saying this; the old count pointed to his gi'aiidson, a 
young man of twenty, well dr.awn lyi and of an insignificant 
face, who was seated upon the box by the side of the valct-de- 
ohambre, in order to see the country better. Lidore cast a 
glance towards his former playfellow, and they interchanged 
a bow by raising their respective d^ps. Isidore was mortified 
to see that his was of cloth, while the young viscount’s was of 
velvet, and he promised himself that he would have a similar 
one made on the very next day, intending to add thereto a 
tassel of gold. 
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' Well, where is the postillion V asked the count, impa* 
iientl^. 

*Gall the postillion/ cried the valet de chambre. 

* It is incredible that the postillion shonld make himself 
waited for!' vociferated M. Lcrebours, bnatling about to give 
proof of his zeal. 

During this time, Isidore passed to the other door in order 
to look at the pretty marchioness Josephine des Frenays, the 
Count de Villepreux* niece. She alone was afTable towards 
him, and this reception gave him still more boldness. 

* Docs not mademoiselle Yscult remember meV said be, ad< 
dressing mademoiselle de Villepreux, after having exchanged 
some words with Josephine. 

The pale Yseult looked at him fixedly with an indefinable 
•ixpres^ion, made a slight inclination of her head, and again 
east her eyes u[»jn the guide book she was consulting. 

* We used to have tine games of prison-bars in the garden,* 
resumed Isidore, with the confidence of stupidity. 

* And you will have no more/ replied the old count in a 
freezing tone. * My grand daughter does not play at prison* 
bars now. Come, postillion, a hundred sous for you; on the 
gallop !’ 

* For a man who has so much wit,’ said the etupified 
Isidore to himself, as he looked after the berlin, * that was a 
very idle seiitence. I know very well that his grand* 
daughter dod^ not play at prison-bars now. Does he think 
that I do I’ 

It was but the work of a moment for the elder Ijereboum 
to remount his pony and follow the carriage. If he was 
sometimes troubled, irresolute on the eve of an occurrence, 
he was always to be found on a level with his position in 
irreat events. He therefore resolutely took a gallop, which 
had not happened to him lor a long time before, nor to hia 
pony either. 

* Your papa’s Snlotpwt^ runs well !’ said the stable-boy, in 
a tone half simple, half jeering, as he led his black pony to 
Isidore. 

* My Bmaceron* runs better/ replied Isidore, throwing to 
him a piece of money in a contemptible manner, which he 
thought contemptuous, and he undertook to mount the pony; 
but l^e Beauceron, which had its reasons for not being in 
good humour, began to draw back and kick up iu rather an 
ominous style. Isidore bavin^^ brutalized it afresh, it most 
needs submit; but the Beauceron, feeling the spur tear its 
side, shot off like lightning, with ears laid back and heart full 
of vengeance. 

* Theie names are derived ttooi the districts of France In which the 
ponies aiG raised. 
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'Take care not to fall, at least I* cried the stable-boy, 
catching in the hollow of his hand the small money he had 
just received. 

Indore, carried by the Beauceron, passed by the berlin 
with the noise of thunder. The post-horses were frightened 
and swerved somewhat aside, which drew the old count from 
his revery and mademoiselle Yseult from her reading. 

'That blockhead will break his neck,’ said M. de Villo 
preux with indifference. 

'He will make us upset,* replied Yseult, with the same 
sangfroid. 

'That young man has not altered to his advantage,’ said the 
marchioness, with a tone of compassionate goodness which 
made her companion smile. 

Isidore, arrived at a sharp ascent, diminished his speed in 
order to await the carriage. He was not displeased to show 
himself to the ladies upon that vigorous beast which shook 
him impetuously, and which he flattered himself he could 
make caracol by the door on Yseult's side. 

' That little minx was veiy sulky with me a while ago,' 
said he to himself; * she thinks she can treat me like a child; 
it is well to sliMW her that I am a man, and ja«it now, on see¬ 
ing me pass at full speed, she must have made some rcliectiou^ 
on my goud looks.' 

The carriage also reached the hill and ascended at a walk. 
The count, leaning from the window, addressed some questions 
to his intend ant: this was the moment for Isidore to shine in 
the eyes of the young ladies, who in fact were looking at him. 
The Beauceron, still quite vexed, seconded, without wishing 
it, the intentions of his master, by rolling his large ejes and 
curving his neck in a terrible manner. But an unexpected 
Occident very fatally changed the pride of the rider into anger 
and confusion. The Beauceron, beaten by him in the stable, 
and not knowing on whom to avenge himself, had bitten the 
Grise, a poor, quiet old mare, which was now harnessed, as a 
third, to the berlin. The Grise no sooner preceived the 
Beauceron pass and repass beside her than her resentment 
Was awakened, ^he gave him a kick, to which the pony 
wdshed to reply; Isidore cut short the quarrel by applying to 
his steed vigorous strokes of the 'whip on the right side and 
the left; the Beauceron, out of his wits, reared so furiously 
that the rider wan obliged to seize hold of his mane; the 
postillion, impatient at the misconduct of the Grise, gave a 
cut with his lash wfiich reached the Beauceron; the latter 
lost all patience, and passing from leaps to swerves, from starts 
to reiterated kicks, the valiant Isadore was unhorsed and die- 
appealed in the dust. 
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< Jttst aa 1 expscted!’ said the count, with hie imperturbable 
calmneFiB. 

M. Lerebourrt ran to pick up his son, the good Josephine 
became pale, the carriage still went on. 

* Is he killed V asked the count of his grandson, iirho from 
the height of the box, turning back, could see Isidore’s pitiful 
hgure. 

* He is only the better for it !’ replied the young mau, 
laughing. 

The valet-de chanibre and the postillion did the same, 
oppecially when they saw the lieauceron, freed from his 
burden and bounding like a goat, pass beside them and go off 
at full speed, 

'Stop!' said the count, 'perhaps that stupid fellow haa 
been lamed by his fall.’ 

* It is nothing, it is nothing !’ hurriedly jrried M. Lereboura 
on seeing the carriage stop; ' M. the couut should not be 
delayed.’ 

' But yet,’ said the count, * be must be bruised, and besides^ 
he is on foot; for at the rate his horse goes, he will reach the 
stable some time before his master. Come, my son will get 
into the carriage, and your’s will take his scat upon the box.' 

Isidore, quite red. (piite dirty, quite agitated, but endeavour^ 
ing to laugh and a>Mume a nonchalant air, excused himself^ 
the count insisted witii that mixture of bluntness and good¬ 
nature which were ihc louiidation of his character. 

‘Come, come, get ui>,' said he, in an absolute tone, 'you 
make us lose time.' 

It was ne<'esaary to obey, llaoul de Villeproux entered the 
berlin, and Isidore mounted the box, whence he hud leisure to 
sec his horse running in the distance. Even while replying, 
as he could, to the malicious condolence of the Talet-de- 
chambro, he cast an uneasy glance into the carriage. He then 
saw that mademoiselle de Villepreux was hiding her face in 
her handkerchief. Had shej:)eeu so frightened by his fall aa 
to have a nervous attack ^ One would have said so from the 
agitation of her person, until then so stiff and calm. The fact 
is that she had been seized with a fit of laughter on seeing 
him re-appear, and, as happens to habitually serious persons, 
her gaiety was convulsive,*inextinguishable. Young Raoul, 
who, iu spite of his nonchalance, and the small extent of his 
intelligence, was a banterer in cold blood like all his family, 
kept up his sister's hilarity bjsa succession of pleasant remarks 
upon the ridiculous manner in which Isidore had taken his 
dive. Raoul’s slow and monotonous style of speaking made 
his observations more comical still. The impressible mar- 
chioness could not refrain, in spite of the fear she had at first 
felt, and laughter seized upon her cousin. The count, seeing 
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the three young people ao improved upon uhe jokes of hip 
grandaon tvith a diabolical uoolnePB. Isidore could hear 
nothing, but he saw the laugh of Yseult, who, lying back in 
the carriage, had no longer strength to conceal it. Ho was po 
bitterly wounded, that he pwore to punioh her for it, and an 
implacable hatred against that young person was enkindled in 
his vindictive and mean soul. 


CHAPTER YIT. 

¥ 

Still Pierre Huguenin continued his journey towards Bloia 
through bye-paths, at one time upon the borflers of woods 
running along the hill-sidea, at another through the fields, by 
the side of high growing grain. Sometimes he seat' d himself 
upon the bank of a stream to wash and refresh his burning 
feet, or under the shadow of a large oak, in the corjser of a 
£eld, to take his frugal and solitary meal. lie was an excel¬ 
lent foot-travfcller, and feared neither heat nor fatigue ; and 
yet he with diiliculry shortened those clelieiuiis halts in the 
bosom of a rural and poetic solitude. A new world had been 
revealed to him since his last readings. Uc understood the 
melody of a bird, the gracefulness of a branch, the richness 
of colour, and the beauty of lines in a land»capo. lie could 
give a reason for what he had till then felt only confusedly; 
and the nevi' power with which he was invested iirodiiced in 
him unknown joys and sullerings, ‘ Wh it good does it do 
me,* said he frequently to himself, ‘ to be no longer the same 
in my mind, if my situation is nut to change? This beautiful 
nature, in which 1 own nothing, smiles upon me and transports 
me as much as if 1 were one vd' the princes who oppn'.ss it. 1 
do not envy the glory of extending and marking my domains 
apon its mutilated face ; but if I am satisfied with a tranquil 
oontemplation—if I ask only to refresh my senses with the 
perfumes and the harmonies which emanate from it—even 
this is not permitted me, An indefatigable labourer, 1 must, 
from dawn of day till night, watoiB with my sweat a soil which 
will grow green and flower for other eyes than mine. If 1 lose 
an hour each day in feeling my heart and thought live, 1 shall 
want bread in my old age, and lyinxicty for the future will de¬ 
prive me of all enjoyment in the present. If 1 atop here an 
instant too long under the shade, I compromise my honour, 
bound by a contract to the incessant expenditure of my 
Btrength, and to the entire sacrifics of my intellectual life. 
‘UTell, 1 must start again; even theso reflections are wrong.* 
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"While dreaming thus, Tierre sorrowfully tore hiniself from 
these joys of liberty ; for to the ineohaiiic liberty is rest. Il« 
wishes for no other, and the most industrious is often be who 
experiences tins need in the highest degree. In proportion 
to the distinction of liis nature, he nni«t often curse the 
continuity of a forced t:ish in which his intelligence baa 
not even time to contemplate and to initurc the work ol hi» 
hands. 

Our young joiner rcfjuired onlv two <lays’ walking in order 
fC) reach Itiois. lit; p:iss» d the nicht at (\dles, at a waggoner’s 
i.in ; ami the next d.iy, at. the fithl streak of d iwn, reniimed 
hifc joiirury. The nioniiug light wa'^ still iiuctrtaiii and pale, 
when he siw approaching huii a luan <il tall afnr**, having 
like hiui‘v‘lt a bl(aj,.'f -iml travelling bag ; but liy his long cane 
he recogiil/ed that, In; was not ot the same soricty with him- 
pelf, who carried a '•hurl and light, one. 11-' wa« conlivnc'd in 
this thoUcht, on seeing tlu; inaii stop twenty paces in front of 
him, and pl.iec hinisc!! in the thre<it»nit.g attitude of the 
htjxxn. ‘ y'i'/v., rtit't,. ' ij.'u i^.raiton cried tlic (stranger, 
with the voice of a stencsir, Tsi (his interrogation, I’ierre, 
tlie laws, of w'ho-e .'•’■.■fv. t./forbad (he Py gave no answer, 
and ctuitinucd to walk str.'.ight towarUt- nis adversary ; for, 
without anv douhf, flu' inciting woiihl be grievous to one 
of them. iSuch arc the t«.iribic < UrLoms of the cornpanion- 


hhip. 

The slranger, seeing tha* Ph*rre, did not accept his chal* 
lenge, likc\M>4c' concludoii (Mat m* had to do with an enemy; 
Imt, as he nuiPl keep hini'^clf in the light, ho no les.scon- 
linuid his (jut'.tnui-^ :ucording to the puigr.irntiie. ^ Compacf 
-non ** cried he, i>i.;mli'hing lii=; c-aio*. A.s be received no 
answvT, he contiiiiied — ‘ i^n<J ^ (luoir f' (what so¬ 

ciety'! what devoir'') And seeing ((lai Tierre still kept si¬ 
lence, he re.'Unn d his advance, nnu in b;s than a minute they 
■were lace to face. 

t>u seeing the athif-tie streiuMh and iraperious bearing of 
the rtranger, Pierre umlcr.^food that fluTc would have been 
no salvation for hinn-clf h.id not nature endowed him, us well 
ns hia adversiiry, with a favourabh* star me ;nid vigorous limbs. 
* Then yon are not. a workman said thi* struuger to him in a 
contemptuntu tone as soon Ss he reached him. 

‘ Excuse me,' replied Pierre. 

‘ In that case yon are not a companion V returned the 
stranger, in a tone more arrogtnt still; * why do you presume 
to carry a cane ?’ 

* I am a companion,’ replied Pierre, with much sang-froid; 


* Say, fellow-workman, what profession ? 

1 > 
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‘and I request you not to for^^et it now that yon are in« 
formed.’ 

* What do yon mean by that*? do yon intend to insult me V 

‘ By no means; but I am lirmly resolved to reply to you if 

you provoke mo.’ 

‘ If you are so brave, why do you refuse the topago ?* 

‘ I have my reasons for it, apparently.’ 

* But do you know that is not the way to answer ? Between 
companions a mutual declaration of the profession and society 
is due. Come, will you not tell me who you are, and must I 
compel you V 

‘You could not compel me, and it is enough that you testify 
the intention for me to refuse to satisfy you.’ 

The stranger muttered between his teeth : ‘ We shall see ;* 
and grasped his cane convulsively iii bis hands. Hut at the 
moment of commencing the attack he stopped, and his brow 
clouded as if crossed by a gloomy remembrance. ‘ Listen/ 
said he, ‘ there is no need of so much dissimulation, 1 sec that 
you are a gnvot.'* 

‘ If you call me gavot,’ replied Pierre, ‘ I have the riidit to 
gay that I recognise you as a d(.it>ranf* and such are my 
ideas, that J do not receive your epithet as an insult any nioru 
than J intend to insult you by giving you the epithet which 
belongs to you.’ 

* You wibh to be politic/ retorted the stranger, ‘and I see 
by your prudence that you are a true son of Solomon. Well ! 
1,1 glory in belonging to the holy devoir of God, and conse¬ 
quently I am your superior and your older; you owe mo re¬ 
spect, and you must make to me sign of submission. On that 
condition matters will pass quietly between us.’ 

‘1 would make no submissioii to you/ replied Pierre, ‘were 
you Master Jacques in person.’, 

* You blaspheme !* cried the stranger; ‘ in that case you 
belong to no constituted society. You have no devoir^ or else 
you are a revolter, an independent, a ILnard de Ulertc (Fox 

- of liberty), the most despicable creature in the world.’ 

* I am nothing of all that,’ replied Pierre, smiling. 

‘ Gavot, gavot, <n that case !’ cried tlie stranger, stamping 
with his foot. ‘ Jjisten, whoever you may be, Co/mV, Pays, 
or Monsiair,’^' you have no do-^ire^o fight, nor I either; and X 
am willing, to believe that it is no more from cowardice on 
your part than on mine. 1 know that there are very 
courageous persons among th(» gavots, and that prudmioe ia 


* These arc the rather contemptuous names by which the rival societies 
call each other. 

f Club, country, or Sir, titles used by members of various trades when 
Addressing each other. 
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uot in all, without exception, a filso pretence of wisdom to 
hide their want of heart. As to myself, you will not supposd 
me a coward when I have told you my name, as I will do; 
you have perhaps heard of me on iJni tonr of Frant'e, 1 am 
’fcan S.iuvaff«, called Lj tern nr Jts 'jarots (The terror of the 
gavnt'“), of CnrranaoRiir.’ 

‘ Toil are,’ said Pierre Ilu^uenin, * a Btone-cutter, contpagnon 
'Utssaat (travelling journeyman). 1 have heard you men¬ 
tioned as a brave and industrious man ; but you are accused 
of being (juarrelsome and loving wine.’ 

* .And ii you are so well acquainted with iny faults,’ replied 
Jean Smvage, ‘you must also know the unfortunate adven¬ 
ture w'liich hajipened to me at Montpellier, with a young 
man who undertook to tell me i,oo ranch.’ 

* 1 know that you bo miltreatod him that he is disabled ; 
&nd that, if the companions on both Hides had not had the 
generosity to keep the matter secret, the public authorities 
would h'lvo made you sorely repent it, whether your con¬ 
science did or not.' 

The devorant, angry at the freedom with which Pierre 
Bpoke to him, became pale with rage, and raised his cane 
.'luew. J’ierrc, Hei//uig his, awaited with cool and reflecting 
bravery the explosion of his fury. Put suddenly the stone¬ 
cutter let liis cane fall, and his 1‘acc assumed a noble and sad 
expression. 

*Kuow, Sir,’ said he, ‘ that I have well expiated a moment 
of delirium ; for if fiery and irritable, know that 1 am not a 
brute beist, a cruel animal, as your givots are doubtless 
7>lea9ed to have boUevod. 1 have wept bitterly for my fault, 
and have done all iu my power to repiir it. But the young 
man whom 1 injured is not the less unable to work for the 
rest of his d.iy.s, and 1 am not rich enough to maintain his 
father, his mother, and hU sisters, whose only support he was. 
Therefore a whole family is wretched from my act, and the 
assistance which I send them while working with all my 
istrength, is not enough to give them the comforts they ought 
to have. Por 1 also have p irents, and half my earnings be¬ 
long to them. This is why, labouring foi;two families, I can 
lay up nothing for myself \ and people take me for a drunkard 
and spendthrift, without ifnagining the elTerts I have made to 
correct myself, and the triumphs I have gained over my evil 
inclinations. Now that you know my history, you will not 
be astonished at what I stiil have to say. 1 have made an 
oath never to seek a quarrel with any one, and to do all to 
avoid new misfortiineB. Still I cannot be resigned to pass for 

coward, and the honour of my devoir, the glory of the 
children of Maater J aoques, mast prevail over my scruples. 
•Tou have spoken to me with an assurance which 1 do not 
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viBb to chastise, and which still I cannot put up wit\). Con* 
sent not to tell me who you are, since you appear to^ have 
reasons for concealing it; but confess, at lea-)t, by a simple 
declaration, iAat there is hut one devoir^ and that that devoir is 
the oldest of all.’ 

* If there be but one/ replied Pierre, smiling, * it is evident 
that there is no older; and if you require me to acknowledge 
yours as the oldest of all, that is compelling me to acknow* 
ledge that it is not the only one.’ 

The clovorant was singularly mortified by his raillery, and 
all his anger was again excited. * I recognise there,’ said he, 
biting his lips, ‘ the insuflFerablo dissimulation of y<nir society, 
Tou haye, nevertheless, clearly understood my proposition, 
and you sec that I am conscious of the existence of fahe devoirs 
which insolently assume the same title with ourschos. But 
be sure that we will never consent to it, arid That tlie gavots 
will cease to call themselves companions of the devoir, or that 
they will repent having done so.’ 

•They do not give themselves that name,’replied Pierre; 
^they call themselves companions of the drenir of lihcrU/^ pre¬ 
cisely in order not to he c.'ufouudcd with yt»ur devorants, who 
are not partisans of any liberty, as all know.’ 

* And you, you are partisiius of the liberty of stealing the 
name and titles of others. It ia from this that you must 
abstain. We shall carry on the war with you even unto 
death, or, until you are compelled to entitle yourselves com.- 
pan,io7is of liberty, Bimjily.’ 

‘ I confess to you that if it depended on me/ replied Pierre, 
‘there would be no dispute about so small a matter. The 
word liberty is so beautiful that it appears to me suflicient to 
render illustrious those who bear it ou their banner. But 1 
do not think the quarrel can be thus settled so long as your 
party continue to demand it with insults and threats. Thus, 
so far as concerns myself, be sure thiit no companion of any 
devoir will ever compel me, by such means, to proclaim the 
ancientness and the superiority of his party over any party 
whatsoever.* 

‘Ah ! then yon are not a‘companion? I see that, for an 
hour, you have been laughing at me, and that you have no 
preference for any colour. This prih'es to me that j ou are an 
Independent or a Eevolter: perhaps you have even been 
driven from some society for your bad conduct. I shall know 
you, and if that is so, will uninask you in any place where 1 
meet you.' 

‘ All your words are hostile, and yet I remain calm. Your 
gpeech breathes hatred, and does not provoke mine; you 
threaten me, and obtain from me only a smile : any one who, 
nithont knowing us, should see us thus, would not be led to 
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coneider yon as the most noble and the wiser of the two. 1 
do not understand why, instead of seeking your glory in words 
of carsing and deeds of violence, you do not seek it in wiflo 
practises and the sentiments of humanity.’ 

* You are a flue talker, from what 1 see. Well, so be it; I 
do not hate well-informed persons, and have myself en* 
deavoured to throw off the burden of my ignorance ; I have 
adorned my memory wirh the best songs of our poets, and, 
though I do not accept the spirit of yours, f render justice to 
the talents of Home of your songsters. I know that if we have 
Va-sans craintrf {(Jo without fear) do. Jlordcauje*yVtndo%n€ la 
t lef dcs CO urs (The key of hearts), and .so many others, you 
have Mocsi.iUols loti Accord (Good harmony), Jiorddais la 
Prudmc', fyiat /}U7(/it(,n- la Pidilitc, A'atitais I*rt‘t a hicn/aire 
(Ready to do good), See., who are not without talent. But I 
have recognized with sorrow, I confess, that it is impossible to 
beat at once att avtlmr&nd a good workman. In order to rhyme, 
one must learn t: great many things which require time, and 
consequently make one lose it. It is on account of your fine 
words that I fear that you may be a man overwhelmed with 
debt, having broken your ban, or betrayed your devoir, a 
IrvUw (burner), iii one word.** 

‘That fear doc-; not disturb me,’ replied I’icrre ; ‘ we shall 
perhaps meet elnewherc and in more cordial relations than 
your present manners seem to desire. Are you willing to let 
me depart ? I cannot atop any longer. 

‘You are a very prudent man,’ returned the obstinate stone¬ 
cutter, * but I am one too, and I do not wish to uumpromiso 
xny reputation by letting you continue your journey in that 
manner.’ 

‘ Will you tell me how a peaceful meeting with a companioil 
on a journey can afl’cot your honour T 

‘The gavots are so arrogant towards iis (especially out of 
our pre.'^ence) that they never fail to say that they have made 
any one of ours lower liU tone when they meet on the tour of 
When they have not been able to give proofs of 
their courage in public, they boast of prpwesses which have 
had no witneaBe*^.’ 

‘Bonot the devorants salso boast sometimes 1 Have you 
neither impoatens uor fuLae braves in your society 1 If so, you 
are very lucky.’ 

‘Doubtless, there are oforywhere bad beads and bad 
tongues; but you have nothing to fear from my statements, 
since you know my name, while you refuse to tell me yours. 
Who will answer to mo for your sincerity I Who will hinder 


• The Companions add to a significative surname that which designates 
their country or their native village. 
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you from eajin^ at Blois, Tvhere you are no doubt going, “ I 
met on my road la terrmr des gavots, of Carca.iso7int, and I 
humiliated him in words without his during to reply to me T 
or else, “ 1 refused the topage to a nmjiognon and, as 

he insisted, I made him bite the duet f 1 cure little for the 
opinion of your associates; hut 1 cannot do without the 
esteem of mine. And what would they think of me. if such 
reports were brouglit to them ?. Have not your people already 
tried to injure me ? Has it not been said that, since the 
affair at ^lontpellier, excessive remorse had dcstroytd my 
courage? it is on this account that, in spite of the sorrow 
I experience, I am compelled, for the sake of my honour, not 
to give way to any one of yours. Come, let us have an end 
of this, make yourself kn<iwn.’ 

'My name will give you no guarantee/ replied rurro. * It 
is not illustrious like your own. But if niy silence gives rise 
to your suspicions, 1 consent to speak, declaring to you that I 
do not mean, by so doing, to yield to an order from y«ju, but 
to the counsels of my rfason. My name is Pierre lluguinin.’ 

‘ Wait a moment! Is it not you who have received the 
Hurname of Toutt du tnv!t (the friend of draughtinjj) in con- 
fiequence of your knowledge of geometry ? Have you not 
been first companion at hJimes?’ 

' Exactly. Jljive we ever met before T 

* No; but you lel’t, that city as 1 arrived, and I have heard of 
you. You are a bkilfnl joiner, they say, and a good fellow j 
hut you are a gavot, iriend, a real gavot/ 

' And you,’ replied Pierre Huguen in, 'I know you now; 
you are a man of heart. Yonr rentorse for the affair at Mont¬ 
pellier, and the assistance you send to the family ot Ifgpiioliio 
tft€ sincere, have proved it to me. But you are full ot pride 
and prejudices, and if you do not shake off those miserable 
bonds, you will lay up for yourself many other regrets.’ 

'You pronounce a name which awakens many sufferings/ 
returned Suuvage. ‘ If 1 hud been allowed, 1 should have 
abjured my name' La lemur dts tjuvois for one which was in 
my head at that time. 1 wished to call myself Le aiur Irise 
(The broken heart). The Devoir did not permit me, and it 
^d well, for I should have been laUghed at.’ 

' That is possible; but 1 esteem you for having had the 
thought.’ 

* It you were not of Solomon, ‘jou would not be so touched 
by that. If 1 had killed a renard du pere fioubise (one of 
wher Soubise’B foxes), yon would be very indifferent, and yet 
J should not reproach myself any less.’ 

' 1 should consider you quite as culpable for having done it> 
did esteem you equally for repairing it as you do.’ 

' Why is this ? Are you dissatisfied with your gavots ?’ 
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*By no means. But I am, like you, the non of a master 
more humane and more illustrious than Solomon or Jacques.' 

* What do you mean ? In there a new society which boasts 
a founder more famous than ours I’ 

* Yea. There is a society greater than that of the gavots 
and the devorants ; it is human society. There ia a master 
more illustrious ili:in all those of the Temple, and all the kings 
of Jerusilt'iu and Tyre; it is Gad. There is a devoir more 
noble, more true than all those of the initiations and the 
mysterkis : it is the devoir (<iuty) of brotherhood among men.’ 

Jean, the devorant, remaint'd speechless, and looked at 
Pierre, the gavot, with an air, half-mi'^trusting, half-convinced. 
At last he approached him and made a gesture as if he would 
extend his hand; but he could not resolve to do so, and with¬ 
drew it at once. 

* You are a singular man,’ said he, *and the words you speak 
enchain mein spite of myself. It seems to me that you have 
reflected much ujion matters with which 1 have not had time 
to busy imselt, and which, nevertheless, have tormented me 
like cries of my conscience. If you were not a gavot, it seems 
to me th.at L should like to know you ultimately, and to hear 
you speak of what you know; but my honour prevents my 
contracting friendship with you. Adieu ! May you open 
your eyes to the aliorninations of your devoir oi liberty, and 
come to us who alone possess the ancient, the true, the tres^ 
saint tlfvotr de J)u ii {yory holy devoir of God). If you had 
chosen the good path, 1 should have been happy to have got 
you admitted, and to serve as your pledge and godfather. 
Your name would have been Pierre the l*kilosophrr* 

Thus the two companions separated, each carrying with 
him the tiioiiglit, but each in a difl’erent degree, that these 
distinctions and these enmities of tiie companionship stifle 
many lights and destroy many sympathies. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Towards evening, Pierre Huguenin reached the banks of the 
Loire. At the sight of that beautifui stream which slowly 
glides on its peaceful course in the midst of the meadows, he 
felt as if suddenly relieved from the overpowering heat of the 
day, and he walked for some time on the line sand, in a path 
tr^ed among the osiers of the bank. He could already per¬ 
ceive in the distance the black clock-towers of Blois, and the 
iligh walls of that gloomy chateau in which the Guises pe« 
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riBbed, and whence, at a later day, escaped Maiy de Medicis, 
held a prisoner by her own sun. Ibit in vain did he donblo 
his speed; he soon saw that it would be inipussiblo for him to 
arrive before the storm. The sky was loaded with heavy» 
clouds, the leaden tints of which wero reflti<;tcd by the water. 
The osiers and willows of the bank whitened under the wind, 
and large drops of rain began to fall, llo directed his steps 
towards a clump of trees, in order to seek shelter there ; and 
soon, through the thicket, he distingnishod a small house, 
quite poor but neat, which by its bunch of holly he rccognisod 
as one of those lodging places called houahons (corks) in com* 
mon parlance. 

lie entered, and hardly had he passed the threshold when 
be was received with an exclamation of joy : * ; 

rAmi-du trait !’ cried the boat of that isolated dwelling : ‘you 
are welcome, my child !' 

Surprised at hearing himself addressed by his gavot name, 
Pierre, whose eyes were not yet accustomed to the obscurity 
which prevailed in the cabin, replied \ * I hear a friendly 
voice, and yet I know not where I am.' 

* In the houm of your faithful c )rnpanion, of your brother 
of liberty,' returned the host, approachin'i him with opeu 
arms: ‘in the house of VaudoU la-Sayet'Se' (VVisdom.) 

‘Of my ancient, of my venerablo !’ cried Pierre, advancing 
towards the old companion, and they embraced oach other 
closely; but Pierre immediately recoiled a step, uttering a 
Borrowful exclamation: Vaudnu la Sar/tsxf' had a wooden leg. 

‘ Eh ! Mon Dieu, yes !’ returned the honest man, ' that is 
what happened to me by falling from the roof to the pave* 
ment. 1 was obliged to leave my business as a carpenter, and 
my leg at the hospital. But I was not abandoned. Our brave 
brothers made a subscription, and with the product of their 
collection I was enabled to buy a sin ill stock as a w'Ine* 
merchant, and to hire this hovel, where J do a tolerably good 
business. The fjoire fishermen and the country cheese makers 
never fail to take a small glass here as they return home, after 
having sold their produce at the market of Blois. They call 
me Jambe du hois (wooden-les;); but our old friends, the good 
companions who live in the district, and who often come on 
Sundays to eat fresh fish and drink thountain wine under my 
arbour of hops, call my lush the bower of wisdom. Those 
are my holidays. While pouring out for them, with modera¬ 
tion, my nectar at two sous the 'pint, I preach to them wis* 
dom, union, industry, the study of designing : and they listen 
to me with the same deference as formerly. We sing together 
our eld ballads, the glory of Solomon, the advantages of the 
beautiful devoir of Uherty and of the beautiful tour of France^ 
the misfortunea of our fathers iu captivity, farewells to homes 
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the charms of onr mistresses. Ah ! as to these last songs, I 
no longer sing with them—Cupid and a wooden leg don’t 
chime well together ; but 1 still smilo at their loves, and onlji 
proscribe from our pleasant mcetingi the songs of war, and 
satires ; for wi«dom does not halt, and mine walks alwajs oa 
two legs. You see that 1 am not so untortunate.’ 

‘My poor Vaudoisl’ relied Pierre, *I seo with pleasure 
that you have preserved your courage and your goodness. 
lJut I cannot reconcile mytielf to the idea of that leg which 
will no longer carry you upon the ladders and upon the 
beams of the roofs. You, so good a workman, so skilful in 
your art, so us.-ful to the young people of vour profession !* 

‘lam still u*icfal to them,’ returned Vaudoisda-S.igesse; 
'i give th(iiii advice and lessons. They rarely undertake a 
job of any importance without coming to consult me. Several 
have offiTod to pay mo for a course of lesaons in designing, 
but I give it to them gratis. It w’ould be tine indeed, if, after 
they had as'^cssed ttimnselves in order to procure my establish* 
ment for me, 1 shouUl not show uiy.self grateful and disinter¬ 
ested towards them! It is quite enough, it is too mnch in* 
deed, for them to pay their ^cot here. So how satisfied I am, 
how proud, when I see any of them p:is.s before my door and 
refuse to enter, for want of money in tho pocket ? That hap¬ 
pens Homotirncs ; then I t.ike them by the collar, I force 
them to sit under my hop vine, and, whether they will or no, 
they are obliged to eat and drink. Brave youth ! what a 
future opens beforo those souls !’ 

* A future of courage, of perseverance, of talent, of labour, 
of misery, and of sorrow !’ said Pierre, seating himself upon 
a bench, and throwing his bundle upon tho table with a deep 
sigh. 

‘What ia that I hear?’ cried Jambeduboia; ‘Oh, ho! I 
aee that my .srni wants wisdom. I do not liko 

to see young people melancholy. You should pass an hour or 
two with mo, pays Villepreux; and to begin, we will lunch 
together.’ 

‘ With all my heart; the snialleat matter is enough for me,* 
replied Pierre, seeing him hurry to hi.s cupBoard. 

‘You do not command ^jere, my joung master.’ returned 
the carpenter, cheerfully. ‘ You will not make your bill of 
fare; for you are not at an inn, but in the house of your an¬ 
cient, who invites and tre.ata^ou.' 

Then Jambe-dn bois, with wonderful agility, began to run 
into all the corners of his house and garden. He took from 
his fi8h-ho.x two tine tenches, which lie jiut into the pan ; and 
the fry began to murmur and to sing upon the fire, while the 
rain boat against the window in cadence, and the Loire, 
I ashed by the storm, growled without. Pierre wished to 
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liinderhig hoit from taking all this trouble; but when he 
saw that he had so much pleasure iu entertaining him he as- 
■isted him in his fanctions as landlord and cook. 

They were about to seat themselves at table when some 
4me knocked at the door. 

' Go and open, if you please/ said the Yaudois to his guest, 
*and do the honours of the house/ 

But he almost let fall the smoking dish he held in his hand 
when he saw VAmi du trait and the new comer throw them* 
selves upon each other’s neck with transport. This traveller, 
covered with mud and wet to hi^ bones, was no other than the 
excellent jonmeyman joiner, Amaury, called Xantaisdt- Co- 
rinthien (The Corinthian of Nantes.) one oi the iirmest sup* 
porters of the devoir of liberty, Pierre Hnguenin’s dearest 
friend, and moreo?er one of the bandsomest youths upon the 
tour of France. 

* This is then the day of meetings !’ cried Yaudois, to whom 
Pierre had related his adventure with la Ttr.enr (hs tjacots 
tf Carcagsone. ^This is one of our brothers, doubtless, for 
you give him a very hearty welcome.’ 

As soon as the Yaudois knew that his guest was a friend ot 
Pierre and a child of his devoir^ he made his lire l)la/e up, in* 
vited the Corinthian to approach, and even lent him u vest, 
for fear he should take cold, while his own was drying. 

While the young man was warming himself, for every 
atormy rain is cold, though it be iu summer, the sun re-ap* 
peared in the dark sky, the clouds slowly flew away to the 
east, and the rainbow, reflected in the Loire, raised a 
sublime bridge from the water to the firmament. Soon the 
weather was so pure, the air so sweet and the earth so smiling, 
after this generous shower, that the happy companions spread 
their table under the arbour. Some drops of rain did indeed 
fall, from the chalice of the wet flowers, upon the bread of the 
travellers; but it did not appear less good to them. Fatbei 
Yaudois' honeysuckles emitted a sweet perfume, his tame 
blackbird sang with a mcludions voice upon a neigbouring 
thicket, the sun descended towards the horizon, the Loire was 
on fire, and the fish described in its waters a thousand 
aparkling circles. This beautiful evening, the joy of again 
meeting to such perfect friends, the animation which the 
wine, not very delicate to be sure, but natural and j>ure from 
all fraud, caused to circulate ip his veins, the wise discourse 
of the Yaudois, the amiable expression of Amaury, all con- 
^tributed to elevate to the highest regions the noble thoughts 
<rf Pierre Huguenin, or of VilleijrcuXf I'Ami'd'w-traitf as his 
aompanions called him. 

But in proportion as the evening darkened around him, he 
Vlgain became sad. His voice no longer mingled with those 
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of his comraden to celebrate the hapipy metiingf the delights of 
u wandeHng life, the glory of the joiner's art, and all tboae 
fine Bcutimcnts wbich 1 inapire the companions irith songs bo 
simple and often so poetical. .Amaury, -who bad often seen 
him dreamy, vas not at all astonished; but the Yaudois, -who 
was a man of the good old time, and who knew nothing about 
melancholy, reproached him with this. 

‘ Young man,' said he, ' why does your brow become dark 
at the same time with the horizon 1 bo you believe that the 
sun will not rise to-morrow ? has friendship no power over you 
but for an hour ? Have yon too much mind and science to 
take satisfaction in the gaiety of your comrades ? Come! 
Why do those sighs escape you, and why are your looks turned 
from us? Have you any sorrow? You have told xis that on 
returning from your travels you found your old father in good 
health, that you live in a good understanding with him, that 
work does not fail yon: what do you desire then?’ 

* I do not know,’ replied Pierre. ‘ have no reason to com¬ 
plain of my lot, and yet I do not feel so happy as I %vas before 
1 left my village, and during the first years of my tour of 
France. Since 1 have looked into other books than those 
which belong exclusively to niy profession, 1 have felt myself 
agitated, at one moment by exalted joys, at another by bitter 
Buil'erings. 1 can bear witness for myself, that 1 have not given 
way to these vain emotions ; but 1 have felt them deeply, and 
have never entirely recovered from thikn. 1 think of too 
many things to be ubsorbed in the enjoyment of one alone.— 
The honest pleasures of repose and the cheerfulness of a society 
80 delightful as yours canuot caj)tivat6 my soul beyond a cer¬ 
tain time ; this is wrong—it is a di^ease, a vice, perhaps. But 
1 alvrays feel within me something which urges and over¬ 
powers me; J hear a low voice which says to me: Onward, 
work ; do not stop here, be not content with that; you have 
everything to learn, everything to do, everything to over¬ 
come, in order to fill your life as you ought. But as soon as I 
return to my work, a horrible depression, a mortal fear seizes 
upon me. The voice says to me : What ar^ you doing there? 
Of what use is your labour ? Whither do your eflbrts tend t 
do you think you can be»more skilful than another? do 
you hope to change your destmy by wearing out your strength 
and your days in this rude work ? is your future so magnificent 
that yon must sacrifice to it#the enjoyment of the present? 
d&nd in this alternation of ardour and disgust, my life fiows 
away like a confused dream of which my memory can retain 
no phase, bat of which the fatigue only is felt. 0 my friends ? 
explain to me the evil that consumes me. If 1 am culpable 
(and 1 think so, for 1 am not without remorse), enlighten xne> 
and guide me in the good way.* 
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AmauTy the Corinthian lintened to these words with a 8;pii- 
pathisinf; sadness, and the Yandois with a profonnd astonish¬ 
ment. The young man understood this sufTering without 
sharing it. Less initiated than I’Ami-du-truit into the an* 
guishes of reflection, he was nevertheless enough so to under¬ 
stand the causes of his evil; but the invalid, a philosopher 
by nature, tranquil from good sense, and contented from 
habit, could not explain to himself the uneasiness which 
belonged to the new generation. 

*It must be that you have some burden on yonr conscience 
too heavy to he borne,* replied he to Pierre, * or yoiir love of 
-study has led you to ambition. 1 have known some ambitious 
young men who, in consequence of wishing to raise them¬ 
selves above their true position, have remained below what 
■they might have attained with more simplicity and resigna¬ 
tion. I believe, my poor Vllleprenx, that you desire riches 
or reputation beyond mca'»ure. You wish that your name 
.should surpass all the illustrious names upon the tour of 
franco; or else yon dream of a fortune, a line house, l-inds, a 
great establishment. All this may be yours, Bince you have 
talent, zeal, a father well established, a small inheritance to 
receive, as you yourself confess. So many advantages ought 
to be enough to make yon contented, liut this is a thing 1 
have often remarked, and which I do not understand ; the 
more a man possesses, the more he desires ; the more he sue- 
•ceeds, the more Ms wishes to undertake; and the more 
obstacles he has overcome, the more new ones he creates for 
himself. It is perhaps a favour of Providence to deprive of 
desire those who have no chance of hope. If you want a 
sloiCt look after a beggar. I have been told that the founder of 
that system was a slave. I have forgotten his name; but ho must 
have been really a poor devil, since he had so much reason 
and patience. Well ! it is very certain, that wealth is a great 
misfortune, science a fital poison, genius a bad fever. And 
yet we must have all these ; and all of us, whatever we are, 
run after them.* 

^ When Vaudois la-Sagesse had pronounced this decision, 
which Pierre listened to with sadness and attention, Amaury, 
consulted by the eyes of his friei^J, spoke in his turn. 

* As for me,' said be, * without ofiending you, I think that 
-ambition is not an evil, and that .success is not a crime. Why 
do%re study 1 it is to advance science; and when we obtain 
a little, we apply it to build up our fortune. And why do 
we seek to secure riches 1 it is to attain repv.Be. Take from 
118 all these desires, all those necessities; what are wel igno* 
cant, idle, even when we are only these; for rudeness engen¬ 
ders radenes.s, and “lazy" among us means a drunkard, a 
debauchee, a brute, a man wiikout heart, !Xow ! father 
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Vaudois! 7011 have attained repose. Your infirmitj prevents 
70 a from labouring; but the esteem oi your brothers has 
restored to 7011 that which was your due, that which you 
would have acquired by yourself: this is just. You are 
therefore in a condition of comfort which is legitimate, and 
which you may look upon as your own work, since the man 
who works well and conducts himself well, has right to a 
recompense, Tull us now how you pass your time at present, 
and what employs your mind during those hours in which 
your customers do not keep you busy. You read—for there 
are books upon a shelf; you draw plans for carpenters* work 
—for hero are some pretty models and good coloured designs. 
You apply yourself to poetry, for you have collected with 
care all the songs of your devoir; you know them by heart, 
and here are sheets written by your hand (and very well 
written too, truly !) in which you have restored to the old 
authors, all which the poor memory or the ignorance of vulgar 
singers had mutilated or corrupted. Yon have not, therefore, 
stopped in the middle of your life sadly to obey the fatality 
which would have made you impotent, solitary, useless, and 
desolate. You have, on the contrary, made a new bargain 
with the future; you have cultivated your nnderstauding, 
improved your writing, and perfected your orthography; en¬ 
riched your memory, studied science, morals, even politics; 
for 1 have seen all this in you. in li&e, you have obeyed a 
secret ambition which forbade your yieldi^kto the stroke of 
adversity, and which was not contented wiflPthe pleasures of 
the table and the profits of your httle business. You are 
therefore ambitious, a dreamer, a fool, you also, with all your 
wisdom ? Come, answer tljat, my philosopher ! 

** Villeprcux, your fri'-nd talks like a book,’ said the Vau¬ 
dois, a little flattered in secret by the praises he received 
under the form of a dilemma; 'and I see that he is right; 
for 1 should bo sadly weary in my solitude if 1 had not 
taste for books, for old and new songs, for almanacks, and 
instructive couversations with the travellers who stop under 
my bower. Hut why do I find so much amusement in all 
this? ] may, indeed, be ambitious, but you will allow that 1 
am not sad. 1 have never experienced the suiTeriags of which 
I’Ami-du-trait speaks ; I have*never been unhappy more than, 
once in my life ; that was when 1 saw my poor leg go from 
my bed without me, and 1 said to myself, that my arms 
and my head were of no furthef use. But my friends came, 
proved to me that they were still of use, and X have not for¬ 
gotten it! Still, one regret, one desire disturbs me. 1 should 
like once more to see my mountain, my Pays de Vaud, my 
Switzerland, though I now know almost nobody there. But 
in fine, that is a dream, and, bound as 1 am to the banks oiT 
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the L*)ire by gratitude and friendship, 1 do sigh a little. I 
look at the sunset clouds which heap up bolow there in great 
white, golden, silvery, purple masses, like Mount Blanc. 
Here, in my garden, is a little brook which I have dug out 
myself, and which 1 c ill the Hhono. This hillock, which 1 
have planted with rose-trees and lilacs, is the J ura. All this 
amuses and consoles me. Sometimes a tear lills my eyes, 
and I then make some verses and sing them; and 1 am happy, 
^ake it jilI in all. There are two kinds of ambition: one 
which suffers always and is never contented with anything; 
another which rejoices the soul and is siiisfied with little. 
Couldn't you take mine, VUUprnnv V 

‘You have both said very true things,’ replied Pierre 
Hngueuin, ‘ and yet neither of you has laid your fftiger on 
my wound. 1 am no better surgeon than you, and my heart 
bleeds without ray knowing whence escape my blood, my 
hope and life. Yet I can take an oath before God and before 
you: it is, that I desire nothing beyond my condition, if it 
be not some hours more each week to devote to meditation 
and reading. Neither glory nor riches tempt me, 1 swear it 
again and upon my honour ! Think you that the slight pri¬ 
vation of which 1 complain is enough to mike me unhappy X 
I do not think so. The source of tho evil is higher. I'erhaps 
this mystery ‘will be solved with time. Until then I will 
suffer in silence, this I promise you, and will not seek to dis¬ 
courage others.' 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wher it was quite dark, Pierre prepared to leave for Blois 
with Amaury, who was also going there. He had not wished 
to disturb the philosophical conversation at supper by the 
discussion of his own business; but he longed to be alone 
with his friend. • The Yandois besought them both to pass 
the night under his roof; but they alleged that their mo¬ 
ments were counted. The CorKithian promised that, if he 
remained at Blois, as was hU intention, he wonld often return 
to empty a bottle of beer under the Bower of wisdom; and 
Pierre, who thought of reauming the road to his village as 
soon as possible, agreed to stop some momenta on his return 
to^ clasp, in passing, the hand of the old carpenter. The 
osiers through which the path winds had been inundated, in 
{Several places, by the storm. The invalid pointed out to 
theta a safer path, aud guided them hiioBelf for a quarter of a 
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league, leading the way with remarkable agility and address. 
When he had put them on the road, he wished them good 
night and good Inek. 

* W'^ell!’ said he to them, * I shall see you again, soon, for, 
certainly, you will both remain there. 1 shall go to see you, 
if yon do not come to me. 1 do not often go to the city, but 
there are occasions—and that which is preparing—’ 

* W'^hat occasion V asked I’Ami-du-trait. 

It is well, it is well,’ returned Vaudois. ‘ You are right 
not to speak of that. I am not of yohr trade, and am sup¬ 
posed to know nothing about it. 1 honour discretion, and do 
not wish to confound it with mistrust in what relates to me; 
though, after all, when wc belong to the same devoir, we 
might well confide certain things to each other. Ko matter ! 
the affair is still a secret, and you will do well not to talk 
about it before it is made public. Till we meet again, then, 
and may the great Solomon be with you ! The moon has 
risen; take the right hand, then the lelt, and then straight 
on till you reach the highway.’ 

He clasped their hands and resumed the road to his cottage. 
But the two friends long heard his manly and strongly ac¬ 
cented voice sing, as it was lost by degrees, these last verses of 
a long and simple song of which he was the author: 

riiipp on thp plorious tour of Prance 
I tra\rl1r(l far with waiidoring feat, 
iiic'VL'i went in tlilit'ence— ^ 

Strnii" 1(1^s and twenty yours were fleet 
fiood looks 1 had, without i<reteiice, 

Labour and Jove and pleasures sweet: 

Hope now reiuainsfor mv defence, 
joyous licart, good eyesand icet. 

Friends, on the glorious tour of France 

J Well ht^ve tired iny dusty feet. 

And in the workshops of Provence 
Have worn rny arms in l.ibour sweet. 

Lung nights l' \ e passci) in ('reams qf science a 
And thus have flown my pleasures street; 

Mow 111 the arms of Providence 
My pious heart spposc can meet, 

‘ Worthy and honest man !’ said Tierre, stopping to listen 
to him. ‘ Amaury, Amauyy, JR it not beautiful to hear the 
uong of good man ? That manly and strong voice which 
fills the air, throwing its artless rhymes to all the echoes, is ic 
not like a triumphant hymn of the conscience 1 Here we are 
apon the highway: does that fine carriage which rolls so 
amoothly bear such pure hearts ! No ! not a human voice 
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Qgcapes from that travelling manaion, in Trhich all the com¬ 
forts of life accompany the rich. There is a trader upon a 

g ood and strong horse; he carries a heavy valine, and the 
andles of his pistols glitter in the moonlight. Yet, see I be 
fears us, he suspects us—he draws his horse’s bridle, and takes 
the other side of the road in order to avoid passing near ns. 
His horse is laden with gold, and his soul with eare; his 
journey is anxious and silent. Poor trafllcker, do you hear 
that joyous cadence, there at the bottom of the riiviue of the 
Xioire 1 Do yon suppose that such an eoboing song can come 
from an invalided old man without family, without money, 
without weapons, and without support other than a wooden 
leg and the hearts of some friends as poor as himself 

* What you say strikes me.’ returned Amaury, 'and, I know 
not why, my eyes fill with tears on hearing that song. Explain 
this to me, Pierre, you who explain so many ibiugw.’ 

‘ God is great, and man also !’ replied Pierre, with a sigh, 

* What do yon mean by that V asked his comrade. 

* There would be too much to say, my Corinthian, and the 
best way will be to talk of something else,’ said I’Ami-du-trait, 
resuming his walk. ‘ I’^ou must explain to me the last words 
which the Yaudois said on leaving us. 1 do not know to what 
great affair and great secret he referred.* 

* How !’ cried Amaury, * do you not know what is doing at 
Blois between the devorunts and ns 7 1 thought that you had 

received a letter ^f notice, and that you u ere going to the 
meeting of our briers.’ 

* I am going to Ulois on buainees which is entirely personal, 
and of which the half is accomplished, my friend, unless 1 
flatter myself with a vain hope.’ 

Here Pierre explained to the Corinthian the need he had 
of two good workmen to assiift him in his uudurtiiking, and 
commuidcated his desire to commence his euliiiting with 
him. He praised the beauty of the work in which he wished 
to associate him, made to him very advantageous oirert>, and 
besought him not to reject them. 

* Certainly, it would be a great satisfaction to my heart to 
work with you,’ replied Amaury, ‘and your offors surpass my 
demands; but you shall yourself to judge if I can make use of 
my liberty at this moment. Lct-Tu, then, that our devoir of 
liberty is about to play the city of Blois against the dcooir 
dtvoranV 

As dll our readers will not perhaps understand, as well aa 
Pierre Huguenin was enabled to do, this strange revelation, 
we will explain it to them in a few words. When two rival 
Bocieties have established their devoirs in a city, they can ael- 
dom remain at peace. The least infraction of the truce si- 
leojdy i^reed upon produces violent’ruptures. On the least 
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ocoaBioRf and aometimefl without occaiMon, they contend for the 
exclusive occupation of the city, and the contention sometimes 
lasts for years in the midst of bloody episodes. At last, when 
disputes, oratorical debates, arid blows* have decided nothing 
between parties equal in obstinacy, in strength and demands^ 
there is a final way of settling the question: this is, to play 
the city, that is to say, the right to occupy the place and ob¬ 
tain the work, to the exclusion of the losing party. It is now 
one hundred and ten years (this is a historical fact) since the 
stone-cutters of Solomon, otherwise called compagnons elran~ 
gcrs or lowps (foreign journeymen or. wolves.) played the city 
of Lyons for a hundred years against the stone-cutters of Mas¬ 
ter Jacques, called compagnom paasanU or lowps garons (travel¬ 
ling journeymen or man-wolves). The last lost it, and, for one 
hundred years, the compact was religiously observed. No 
compagnon passant set foot upon the domain of the compagnous 
etrangers. But, • latterly, the term of the treaty having ex¬ 
pired, the banished thought they had a right to return and 
exploit*^ a country which had again become free. The chil¬ 
dren of Bolomoii were not of the same opinion; they found 
their position a good one, and pretended that a hundred years’ 
possession must give theih an impr^criptible right. The two 
societies parleycil, they could not come to an understanding; 
they fought; the authorities intervened Jo separate the com¬ 
batants. Several champions of both parties had committed 
such excesses that they were sent to prison, even to the galleys. 
But the law, not protecting and not acknowledging this method 
of the organicition of labour in masonic societies, could not 
decide the dispute. Thu case is still pending in the secret 
tribunals of the companionship, and it is to be feared that 
many heroes of the tour of France may yet lose their blood or 
their liberty upon this question. Let us hope that the philo¬ 
sophical attempts of some among those companions, enlight¬ 
ened and generous minds, who have recently undertaken the 
great work of union among all the rivUl devoirs, will yet over¬ 
come the prejudices against which they have to contend, and 
will cause the principle of fraternity to triumph. 

We havo^ still a word to say respecting th’e nature of the 
trial to which these difrereuc|3 have hitherto been submitted. 
Becourse is not had to chance, but to competition. On each 
side a piece of work is executed, equivalent to what,,in the 

• 

♦ The French verb ejcploUer means to farm, to improve, to speculate 
upon, to employ the labour of another, these two ^ast generally in a bad 
sense; as there is no corresponding word in English, I have thought it best 
to use one derived from the French, liaving therein the support df a very 
eminent aulhoiity..—-T aaics. 
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ancient wardenships of tHe trades, was called tbe master piece. 
It is well known that, in the former organization by brother* 
hoods or oorporaticOiS^ no one could be admitted to the master* 
ship without having presented that piece to the judgment of 
the syndics, skilful craftsmen, sworn to ascertain the capacity 
of the aspirant.* HoiFmann has devoted one of his tides (that 
which he could, by good right, have himself called hi.s master* 
piece). Master Marliti thr Cuoprr, to poetizing that beautiful 
phaee«of an apprentice’^ life, which embraces his presentation 
to the mastership, the execution of the masterpiece, the re¬ 
ception of the new maatec, &c. Xow that the mastership 
no longer an acquired and disputed right, but a free and op¬ 
tional fact, we do not see the masterpiece re-appoar publicly 
except in the challenges of the companionship. When they 
determine to play a city, the competition is undertaken. Each 
party chooses, among its moat sktlftvl members, one or several 
champions, who iubo’ur with ardou» to cmifound the pride of 
their rivals by the production of a dilhcuir. piece jiroposed for 
competition. The jury is composed of arlutera chosen indif¬ 
ferently from the several devoirs* and sometimes from among 
masters •uiionnected with any society; or old compa.donB 
retired from the association, and considered incorruptible; 
And mo-st frequently irom among those of the prokssion. 
Their sentence is without appeal. Whatever diasarisfactioD;, 
whatever secret murmurs it may occasion, the party van¬ 
quished in its representative is obliged to leave the place for 
a longer or shorter time, according to the arrangementi^agreed 
upon before the trial. 

Such W!is the decisive crisis in which the devoirs of Bloie 
were placed at the time of Pierre and Amaury’s arrival. The 
gavots, who had occupied Blois for a few years only, made 
violent struggles to maintain themselves there ai^ainst the 
ether more anciently established societies. The war had Al¬ 
ready broken out at several points. The carpenters called 
Dritles, or du pere SoulisBf were not less inveterate against the 
gavot joiners than were the devorant joiners. In face of so 
many threatening enemies, the gavots had thought to protect 
themselves from ihe viulenco* of the ddvorants, at least, by 
the truce required for a competition; and, with respect to 
the carpenters, they hoped to keep them respectful by a 
haughtj^and courageous attitude. Amaury, being one of the 
best joiners an\ong the gavo^^, had been sept for by the 

* The organization here referred to still prcvailsdo some parts of Eu- 
rage ; and from the time and labour rccjuired to produce the master*piece» 
its operation is to keep many skilful workmen always dependent as jour¬ 
neymen. It is also ^tfll required in some associations lor the reception osT 
the compaguon. 
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council of his order; ^ and prepared himself, with a strong 
emotion of fear and joy, to enter the lists with several arti¬ 
sans of merit, his emulators, against the elect of the dGvorant 
artists. . 

It was not withont some pride that he confided this to his 
friend; but he immediately added with an affectionate and 
sincere modesty: 

< I* am much astonished, dear Yillepreux, at being called, 
and seeing that you have not bean ; for, if there is a workman, 
superior to all others, aird in all things, it is not the Corin¬ 
thian, but indeed TAmi-du trait.* 

* 1 accept thdt culogium only as a sweet and generous illu¬ 
sion of your friendship for me,’ replied Pierre. ‘ And even, 
if I ^ould be so foolish as to believe in the merit which you 
attribute to me, I should have no*reason to complain of the 
forgetfulness in which I have been left. That forgetfulness I 
have sought for, 1 conless to yoxi, and I should not leave it 
witUhut strong opposition on my own part. When, after four 
years of pilgrimage, 1 again took the road to my village, I so 
arranged it that my withdrawal was not remarked upon the 
tour of France. 1 made no solemn farewells; I departed one 
fine morning, after having fulfilled all my engagement-*, and 
repaid all services rendered by ccpHvalent services. 1 do not 
think that any one has any reproach to make against me; 
and, H" 1 am accused of a little eccentricity, no one can ac¬ 
cuse me of ingratitude. 1 felt the need of leaving this 

* agitated life, 1 thirsted for my native air. Everything that 
retained me a single day seemed to be constraint; atid, dur^ 
iug the two months 1 havetbeen working with my father, 
I have not renewed my connexiori with any of roy pld friends/ 

* Not even with meV S'ud Amaury, in a tone of reproach. 

depended upon the Providence which rennitt^ this day, 
and 1 experience so great a necessity of living near yon, that 
I cannot conceive a sweeter joy than that of carrying you 
with me, if possible. . But it is not always a solace to write 
to those you love, when you are suffering. Far the contrary, 
there are certain moral situations in whi(;h you do not dare 
to express your feeliAgs, for fear of (liscouraging youraelf, or 
discouraging those who are dear to you. Could 1, moreover, 
have made you understand a melancholy which 1 do not my¬ 
self understand 'I You would have had the same suspieione 
respecting me which Yandoi^ expressed just now. A lettSB' 
can never take place of the effusion of an interview.’ 

* That is true' said Amaury, ‘but if your conduct is nfr- 
tnjal in this, the sadness which dictated it is more and more 
strange to my eyes. ^ 1 have always known you grave, reffect- 
ing, sober, and avoiding tumult; but I saw you so cordial, so 
benerolent, so ardent iu friendship, that I do not understand 
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your present sava^eness and the kind of estrangement you 
testify for the devoir. Have vou suffered any injustioe 1 You 
know that in such a oase you nave a right to reparation. The 
council is assembled, the complaints are made, and t^e chief 
of the society decides eqnitably.' 

* On the contrary,! have had only reason to be satisfied 
with^my companions,' replied Pierre. * I esteem almost all 
those whom I have been specially acquainted with, and I love 
Borne of them ardently. I believe that my devoir is the best 
organized and the most honourable of all; it was on this 
account that, after a certain examination of the customs and 
regulations, I embraced it in preference to the others, in 
which I seemed to see less liberal usages, a less advanced 
civilization. It is possible I may have been deceived, but I 
acted in the loyalty of my^ heart, when I enrolled m'yself 
under the white and blue banner. Our laws proscribe the 
topage,howlings,* and, if the general custom still compels us 
to cross canes often, at least the spirit of onr in8tit||fon 
seems to forbid those fanatical provocations which the spirit 
of the other societies proclaims and sanctions. But if you 
absolutely wish me to confide to you the causes of the secret 
disgust which has seized upon me, 1 will open to you my 
whole heart. 1 would not wish to chill your enthusiasm, or 
to shake in you that lively faith in the devoir, which is the 
mover and spring in the life of a companion. Still 1 must 
indeed confess to you how far that faith has departed from 
me. Alas, yes ! the sacred fire of the esprit du corps abandons 
me more and more. In proportion as I become enlightened 
respecting the true history of people, the fable of the 
temple of Solomon seems to me a childish mystery, a gross 
allegory. The feeling of a destiny common to all who labour 
is revealed in me, and this barbarous custom of. creating die* 
tinctions, cSstes, inimical camps between us all, appears to mo 
more and more savage and fatal. What! is it not enough 
that we have for natural enemies all those who exploit our 
labours for their profit 1 Must we still devour eacn other 1 
Oppressed by the cupidity of the rich, reduced by the weak 
pride of the nbbles into a supposedly abject condition, com« 
polled by the cowardly complicity of the priests to bear 
eternally upon onr bruised arms the Saviour's cross, the 
insignia of which they wear in<gold and silk, are we not 
sufficiently outraged, sufficiently unhappy 1 Must we still, 
while suffering from the inequality which casts us into the 
lowest rank, seek to consecrate among ourselves that absurd 
»nd culpable inequality 1 We laugh at the pretentions of 
the great; we smile at their coats of arms and ^eir liverieit; 
we hold their genealogies in^execration and contempt; still, 
what do wo,4>ther thw imitate them] *We dispute for pro- 
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oedmoe in rival eocieties; we foolishly boast the antiquity 
of our origin; and we have not enough satirical songs, not 
enough insults, threats, and outrages, for the newly^ormed 
societies, which seem to us stained by low origin and illegiti- 
macy. Upon all the soil of France, we provoke each other, 
we cut each other*s throats for the right of wearing exclu¬ 
sively the square and the ootapaeB; as if every man, who 
labours in the sweat of his brow, had ^ot the right to clothe * 
himself in the insignia of his profession ! The colour of a 
ribbon placed a little higher or lower, the ornament of an 
ear-ring, such are the important questions which foment 
the hatred and spill the blood of poor workmen. When £ 
think of it, 1 laugh with pity; or rather, I weep with shame.* 

Emotion prevented the young reformer from continuing lug 
ardent declamation. His heart was full; but he had not 
words enough to throw forth the generous indignation which 
Bu|h^ted him. He stopped, his chest oppressed, his brow 
bi^Pig. * Amaury, Amaury !’ cried he m a stifled voice, 
seizing his companion's arm, *yoa wished to know the cause 
of my Buffering; I have told you, and it seems to me that you 
must understand me. 1 am neither a fool, nor a dreamer, nor 
ambitious, nor a traitor ; but 1 love the men of my race, i^d 
1 am unhappy because they hate each other.’ 

Impartial critic (bepevoleut reader, as we formerly said), 
bo indulgent to the incompetent translator who transmits to 
you the words of the artis&n. The man does not speak tho 
wme language a» you do, and the narrator who serves him as 
interpeter, is compelled to alter the abrupt beauty, tho 
original, turn and poetical abundance of hi.4> text, in order to 
communicate to you his thoughts. Perhaps you will accuse 
this weak intermediator of lending to his heroes feelings 
and ideas which they cantiot have. To that reproach he has 
but one word in answer: inform yourself. Leave those 
heights on which tho literary muse has so long kept herself 
uolated from the gre it mass of the human race. Descend 
into those regions whence comic poetry draWs so largely for 
th^ stage, and for caricatures; deign to look upon the serious 
face of that pensive and deeply inspired people, whom you 
believe to be still nncuUivated and rude. You will there 
see more than one Pierre Huguenin at this moment. Look, 
look, I adjure you, and do not pronounce upon him the 
unjust sentence which condemns him to Vegetate in ignorance 
and ferocity. ^ Know his defects and his vices, for he has 
such, and 1 will not gloss them over to you; but know also 
his greatness and his virtues; and you will feel yourself, at 
your contact with him, more artless and mote, generous than 
you have be^n for a long while. 

What is admirable in the people, is simplicity of heart; 
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that holy simpUcity, lost to m, alas 1 since the enormous 
abuse vfe have made of the form of our thoughts. Among 
the people, every form is new; and truth, under, that of com¬ 
mon place, *8till draws from them tears of enthusiasm aiid 
conviction. O noble childhood of the sonl ! sonrec of fatal 
errors, of sublime illusions and heroical devoteduess, shame 
to every one who exploits thee! Lovo and blessing upon 
• every one shall cause thee to enter into manhood, while 
preserving thy purity without ignorance 1 

In consequence of this candour which dwells in the depths 
of uncultivated souls, the word of Pierre ITugucnin would 
meet with few obstacles in the good minds of his class; and 
that of his friend the Corinthian did not revolt in a sharp dis¬ 
cussion. lie listened to him a long while in silence; then he 
Bsid, clasping his hand : ‘ Pierre, J’ierre, y»)u know much moro 
than I. do upon such matters, and I can find nothing to 
answeF you. 1 feel sad with you, and know of no remedj^or 
our evil.* 


CirAPTER X. 

• ■ 

Very curious researches would be Meces3ai7 to discover, in the 
past, the causes of the enmity which pi^pvailed in those 
dissensions of which Pierre lluguenin complained, among the 
different associations of workmen. But a profound i^arkness 
covers them. The workmen, if they know, c<inceal them well; 
and I believe that they arb no better informed than^we. What 
signifies, for example, that interminable and bloody question 
of the murder of Hiram in the workshops of the temple at 
Jerusalem, between the two most ancient societie'^, that of 
Solomon and that of master Jacques, otherwise called also the 
Devoir and the Devoir of liberty ?—a question which the 
greater part of the companions look upon as serious and in 
the most material light. Each society sends back to its rival 
this terrible accusation; each strives^to wash its hands of it; 
they .put on gloves in the solemnities of the order to testify 
that they are pure from this crime; they provoke, beat, and 
kill eath other, to avenge *the memory of Hiram, the super¬ 
intendent of the labours of the temple, assassinatetl and hidden 
under the rubbish by a jealous and cruel portion of his work¬ 
men. There is doubtless herein some great historical fact, or 
Bome vital principle of the past and the future of the people, 
hidden under a fiction which is not devoid of poetry. But, as 
in the earlier ages, the myth is understood liteAlly by the 
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workmen, a true race of children, imbued with all the 
cretlu1out4 illufdoiiR, with all the imcunquered inetiiu'ts, with 
all the tender ami candid im|*ul8e« of childhood. V'^ea, dear 
and wondering reader, the people repreaeut to you a giant in. 
the cradle, who hegiua to feel life overflow in his powerful 
ohebt, and wno rai'^Cf^ hiui'^elf to try his nnsti-ady steps upon 
the brink of an abyss. Which will fall therein, ho or wO? 
Madatuc ! madauie hasteu to be beautif ul and to display your 
diamonds. I’erhaps ^liey have been dipped in the bl(»od of 
Hiram, find perhaps* you will one day be obliged to hide them 
or fo cast tli'-m fur from you. 

Sotno ivell informed and slu'dions workmen (for there aro 
such, and ii»is is not the certain fact of which 1 can 

aasuro vi u) liave ]>hilos(iphicMlly soui'ht to raise the veil 
•from t]^!^ iny>tcry. Some aiirilmfe the creation ot their order 
to the rum of the order of the temjde, and, according to 
them, the famous master Jacqiie-*, head carjj^Titer < f Soloftion, 
cousinve been no other than the grand master Jactpieft do 
Molay, a mart.yr Mcrificod by an avaricious and cruel king of 
the name of I’hilip. According to others, we inn'*t as'^cend 
still hiirher in»o the ]»a<r, and search for the source of this 
inoxtiiigui'^hiiblc aveisitui, in the retontiiient of the rices dis¬ 
inherited aiul ynjrsecuted in llie south of P’rance, of the Albi- 
genseu, or inhxhitanis of the banks of the (thenco 

all tlio-se great iii'iirrectioiis of shepherds, of Vaud iis, of 
\*rotestauts, and of (Jalvinists, all more or partisans or 
continueis oi’ the doctrine of the < IPrnol who have, at 

diflerent epocln, watered with their blood the plains sftid 
roads of France, have not been smothered withoitt many bitter 
Tocollectioiis, many fatal resentments, and have remained 
existing and been handed down in beritasrc from generation, 
'to generation unlil our day. The cause is foygotten, lost or 
deuatur ilizial in the night of tradition, but the passion sub¬ 
sists, !)■» ii'tt go into Corsica to seek for the poetical tragedy 
of the //</ ; it is at your door, it is in your honse. Tb# 
fitonc-ciut'-r who built the walls of your house is the irrecon- 
cUeable oiieiiiy of the carpenter who covered it: and for a 
word, for’a sign, for a look, their blood has Hewed upon this 
Atone, dKcutcheou of their nobility, mystic foundation of their 
right. • 

There are two societies whose foundation is immemorial; 
we have named them^'f From these two societies, or from one 
gavots), against the cxecuti?liierB of the North and the Domi¬ 
nican inquisitors. And we, we can, it we will, auppuse that 

* Gatk means torrent, among the Pyrenees. 

t See the Book of Companionship, by Agricol Perdiguler, called 
Avigiionnaifr>U-yertu, 
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of them, has iagued a third society, enemy of t^e two others: 
that of the Vniwn, or the called RiVolU»» It 

was originated in Bordeaux, in 1830, by candidates who re> 
Tolted against their companions. At Lyons, at Marseilles, at 
I^antes, numerous insurgents of the same order joined them¬ 
selves to them and constituted the Union, A fourth society 
is that of FatJter Souliae, which also calls itself devorant.— 
Thus there are four principal sodeties or devoirs, which are 
each composed of several trades, and (o which are attached 
numerous adjunct institutions, more or less recent, some cor¬ 
dially accepted, others violently repelled by the societfbs to 
which they wish to Unite themselves by gdod-will or by force. 

A whole book would be required to enumerate all the 
societies, their pretensions, their titles, their statutes, their 
origins, their customs, and their mutual relations. Such a* 
society is allied to another: tor example, the children of 
Pafher Sonbise pride themselves on being, like those of master 
Jacques, companions of the devoir, and live in no better un¬ 
derstanding with the latter on that account. Such another 
society is bom enemy of such another. In the bosom of the 
same devoir there are trades which tolerate each other, others 
which support each other, others which hate each other mor¬ 
tally. In general, the newly formed societies are rejected by 
the pride of the ancient ones, and only acejuire their right oi 
admission into the companionship at the price of their blood. 
Each devoir has its code. In some there are two grades; in 
others three and four. The condition of the candidate is 
hftppy or miserable, according to the despotic or liberal spirit 
of the society. Finally, all these diil'erent and differing 
camps are united under one same appellation, the comjmyiions 
of iJte tour of France. Each society has its cities of devoir, in 
which the companions can station themselves, be instructed 
in work, sharing iu them the assistance', help, and protection 
of a body of companions who are generally entitled ths 
tocieiy, and the members of which are fixed or renewed ac- 
cording to their interests or their necessities. When they are 
too numerous to subsist, some among those first arrived are 
obliged to give place to the last comers. 

Certain cities may bo occupied by different devoirs; certain 
others are the exclusive field of a 'single devoir, either from 
ancient custom, or from a transaction similar to what hap¬ 
pened in the hundred years’ bargain.of the city of Lyons. 
Certain bases are common to all the devoirs and to all the 
trades which compose*them: and looking upon them as a 
whole, these principal bases are noble and generous. The 
^mhauchage (enrollifig, that is, the admission of the workman 
lo labour the Uvaged* acquit (settlement of accounts), that isj 
he guarautee of his honour; the' connexlou of the journey- 
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man with the master; the eonduiu, that is, the fraternal 
farewells, established as ceremonies; the care and assistance 
granted to the sick, the honours paid to the dead, the oelebrsr 
tlon of patronal fetes, and many other onstoms, are abont the 
same in all the companionibips. The difference consists in the 
external forms, the formnlas, the titles, the insignia, the 
coloniB, the songs, &o. 

The majority of the workmen in the provinces are enrolled 
in the companionship. A small portipn are ignorant of its 
importance, and do not think to pierce its mysteries. In the 
inland provinces, where a trade is almost always hereditary, 
the son or the nephew is natarllly the apprentice of the 
master. In those existences fixed Worehand and but little 
anxious to perfect the art, the companionship is useless and 
the tour of Franco unused. 

Certain trades have had devoirs which have been lost; that 
is, their statutes. Being no longer necessary for their 
organization and security, have fallen into disuse.* Fellov/ 
feeling, political bonds, are sufficient for those, companies, 
more enlightened, perhaps, but perhaps less united aho. At 
Paris, the companionship tends each day more and more to be 
lost and dispersed, in the vast field of different labours and 
interests. No society could monopolize the work. Besides, the 
sceptical spirit of a more advanced civilization has done justice 
to the (rotnic customs of the companionship, perliaps too sooni; 
for a fraternal association extended to all labourers was net yet 
ready to replace the partial associations. Htill the hatreds of 
party arc not always effaced. The carpenters, companions of 
liberty^ there inhabit the left bank of the Seine; t^ir adver¬ 
saries, the carpenters, travelling companions^ occupy the right 
bank. They are bound by an agreement to work on that side 
of the river where their domicil is fixed. They fight never¬ 
theless, and the other societies are not always tolerant to 
words each other. But in general it may be said that the 
conipanionship, with its powers and its passions, is there lost 
and absorbed in the bmom of the great movement which 
carries everything forward in an independent and sustained 
inarch. • 

That which preserves the importance of the companionship 
in^ the provinces, is the te&ching, the warlike ardour, the 
spirit of association, and the habit of a regular association in¬ 
fused into a mass of young p^ons, who bring to it an inter- 
prising character, the love of progress, the necessity of 
« 

0 ^ 

* It has been the case that the uauages of certain societies originated too 
far back in the middle ages to be observed at this day. The new adepts 
recoiled at the barbarism of practices which the olU members wist^ed in 
rain to preserve. 
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«Beaping from iaolation, from ignorance and poverty. Theae 
are the noble forlorn hopes of the groat family of working¬ 
men, the Bohemian artists of industry, the audacious 
Mamertines of primitive Itume. Rome are im))elled by the 
rude despotism of the family whjich oppresses and exploits 
them ; others, by the .want of family and* of capital to com- 
xnepce withy a lost situation, disappointed love, a feeling of 
legitimate pride; and, above all, the dosirc to see, to breathe, 
and to live, drives into it each year the clio^en spirits of 
ardent youth. The four of France is the poetical phase, the 
adventurous pilgrimage, the night-errantry of the artisan. 
He who has neither hoine^ior patrimony goes upon the road 
to seek a country, under the a'-gis of on adoptive family which 
does not abandon him either daring his Hie or after his death. 
Even he who at.piro.s to an honourable and sure position in 
hU native place, wishes,"at the least, to expend the vigour of 
his youth and know the excitements of active life. He must 
return to the fold and accept the laborious and sedentary con¬ 
dition of Ids neighbours. Perhaps, in the whole course of 
that futureaife, he will not again find a ycir, a season, a week 
of liberty. Well ! he mu-^t put an end to thw vague 
uneasiness which besieges him; he must tr 5 >,vel. ITe will re- 
aume the file or the hammer of his fathers later in life; but 
lie will have recolleutious and impressions, bo will liave seen 
tile world, he will be able to tell his friends and children how 
beautiful and how groat is their father-land; he will have 
made his tour of France. 

I think that this digression was necessary for the under- 
standing of my recital. Now, dear readers, and you, good 
companions, permit me to run after my heroes, who have not 
stopped, as I have done, upon the banka of the Loire. 


CHAPTER XL 

’Thue reached Bloia just as the clock of the Cathedral was 
etnking ten. They had rested enbugh at the Bower of wisdom 
not to feel any fatigue from this last stint, accomplished 
while conversing pleasantly by^the light of the stars. They 
■directed their steps towurds*the Mother of their devoir. 

By Mother is understood the inn at which a society of com¬ 
panions lodges, eats, and holds its meetings. The hostess of 
that inn is also called the mother; even the host, if a 
bftoiialor, is called Mother. It is not unusual to play upon 
these words, and call a good old innkeeper the father taotherm 
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About a year bad passed since Araaury the Corinthian had 
left Bloia, Pierre h:id remarked that as they approached the 
city, his friend had listened, to him less attentively. But 
when they bad pasi^ed the first houses he was mnch astoniBhed 
nt his agitation. , 

* What is the matter with youl’ said he to him; 'aomo* 
times you walk ^o fast that*! find it. dilfi vilt to kofp up with 
you, at others wo slowly that, I am obligod to wait for yon. 
Vonstumljlo at every stsjp. and ^cem ai»it:\ted as if you both 
feared and desired t» re iea the end of our j nivriev.' 

* n.) not <i'iesli.»ri nie, deir V"ill<ij)reux,’ replied the Coritt* 
tliian. * I am a^dtated, 1 eo dess; hut 1 cannot tell you the 
cause. T have never li id any secrets from you, excepting 
one, which T will perhaps oonti le to you soma day; but it 
neems to sn** thit the time his n )t y(d, come ’ 

l*i'Tr<j did not, iijsi't, .md r,h,iy reached the mother’s ill a 
few m >Lnent.s. The ini» wa-s sil.uited on the lofc hiuk of thfl 
L-oire, in the suhurli which the rivor sepirales from the city. 
li was neat and well kepi, as usiii!, and the two friends recog¬ 
nised the m lid s^‘I•van^ and the dog i»f the house. Bat tha 
did not corne a-i usuil to meet t'uem and embrace them 
fr.aternally, * Where then is our friend Sivimen!’ aeked 
Amaury wirh uiw^c.ady voice, Tiie servant ni ide hitn a sign 
as if to cut -liort, hi-* words, and pointed to a little girl who 
was saying her pray w.s in the chimney corner, anti who, pre¬ 
pared to go to bed, had her little iiight-cip on, Amaury 
thought th;it the maid dedred hi in not to di-^tiirb the child’s 
prayer. Ho bent over the little m inefcte, anti lightly touched 
with his lips the lou r curls of brown hair which esciped frdhl 
her open-work cap. Pierre begin to guess the Corinthian's 
aecret on seeing thi* tenderness full of grief with which he 
gazed noon the child. 

Villepreux,' siidthe servant in a low voice, drawing 
Pierre Hnguunin to a little distance, *you must not apeak of 
our dead master before the little one; it alw.iys makes her 
cry, poor dear soul ! We buried M. Sivinien only a fortnight 
ago. Our mistress has sutfered a good deal.’ 

Hardly had she said these words when a dCor opened, wd 
the widotv of Savinien, she who was called the mother, ap¬ 
peared in mourning and with* a widow’s cap She waff a wo¬ 
man of about twenty-eight, be.autiful aa one of Raphaels 
'Tirgins, with the same regulaijjty of feature and the B£UU0 
expression of a calm and noble sweetness. The traces of A 
recent and profound sorrow were upon her face, and rendered 
her only the more touching; for there was also in her look 
the feeling of an angelic strength. 

She carried in her arms her second child half undressed 
and already asleep, a great fat boy, blond as amber, fresh ai 
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thamominff. At ftnt she saw only Pierre Hugaenin^ upon 
irliam the light of the lamp fell. 

* liy Bon Villeprenx/ cried she with an affectionate and 
melancholy amile, * yon are welcome, and, aa always dear. 
Alas 1 You have now only a mother!, Your father Savinien 
is in heaven with j^he good God.' 

At that voice the Corinthian haA quickly turned ; at those 
words a cry escaped from the depths of his bosom. 

* Savinien dead !' cried he; * Sdvinienne a widow conse¬ 
quently— !* 

And he sank into a chair. 

At that voice, at those words, the resigned calmness of the 
Savinienne* changed into so strong an emotion, that, in order 
not to let her child fall, she placed him in Pierre Huguenin’e 
arms. She made a step towards the Corinthian; then she 
stopped, confused, undecided; and the Corinthian, who had 
risen to rush towards her, fell again upon his chair and hid 
his face in the hair of little Manette, who, kneeling between 
his knees, had burst into sobs at the mere name of her 
&ther. 

The mother then recovered her presence of mind; and, 
coming towards him, said to him with dignity; * See the 
sorrow off this child. She has lost a good father; and you, 
Corinthian, yon have lost a jgood friend.* 

* We will weep for him together,* said Amaury, without 
daring to look at her or take the hand she extended to him. 

* Not together,* replied thg Savinienne, lowering her voice; 
‘but 1 esteem you too much to think that you will not regret 
hifti.* 

At this moment the door of the back-hall opened, and 
Pierre saw about thirty journeymen at table. They had 
taken their repast so peaceably that no one could have 
tfospeoted the vicinity of a meeting of young people. Since 
the death of Savinien, from respect to his memory as much 
as from the mourning of his family, they ate almost in 
silence, drank moderately, and no one raised his voice. StUl, 
as soon as they saw Pierre Huguenin, they could not restrain 
exclamations of surprise and joy. Some came to embrace 
him, many rose, and all saluted him with their capef or their 
hats; for those who did not Icnow him, had been quickly 
informed that he was one of the best journeymen of the 
tour of France, and had beei; Jirsi comjpaiiion at Nimes and 
dignitary at Nantes. 

After the enthusiaSkn of the first welcome, which was no 

• 

* In the inland provinces, the custom of the people, who never use, as 
Is well known, the word, Madame, is to form the name of the wife from 
that of her husband; Raymonet, la Raymonette; Sylvain, la Sylvaine. 
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leaa cordial towards Amaury on the part of thoae who were 
acquainted with him, they were requested to seat themseWee 
at table, and the mother, overooming her emotion with the 
strength given her by the habit of labour, began to serro 
them. 

Huguenin remarked that the maid said to her: 

'Do not trouble yourself, mistress; put your little one 
quietly to bed, 1 will wait upon these ^oung n&en.* 

And he also remarked that the Savinienne replied : 

'No, 1 will wait upon them myself; do you put the chil¬ 
dren to bed.’ 

Then she gave a kiss to each of them, and carried the supper* 
to the Corinthian with an earnestness which betokened a 
secret anxiety. She also served Huguenin with the care, the 
good grace and the neatness which made of her the pearl of 
mothers, as all the companions said. But sn invincible pre¬ 
ference made her pass and repass incessantly behind the 
Corinthian’s chair. She did not look at him, she did not toucb 
him when she leant over him to serve him; but she forstalled 
all his wishes, and was inwardly troubled to see that he made 
izseless efforts to eat. 

' Dear and faithful companions/ said Lyonnais la-Belle eom^ 
duile (Good conduct), tilling his glass, ** 1 drink to the health 
of Villepreau I'Aiui-du-trait and of Nantais le Corinthien, with¬ 
out separatiug their names, since their hearts are united for 
life. They are brothers in Solomon, and their friendship re¬ 
calls that of o\xr poet yaiitais Pret ti-hienfaire for his dear 
Pei cheroii /’ and he sang with a manly voice these two verses 
of the joiner poet:— , 

*' Those who have no friends 
Arc very unhappy on the earth." 

« I 

' Well said, but badly sung,’ said Bordelais le-Cceur-aimalle 
(Amiable heart). 

* How, badly sung V cried Lyonnais la-Belle-condufte. *Do 
you wish me^to sing to you— 

• 

Glory to Perchcron le chapiteau,* 

Let us ^ay homage to his science,”—? 

* Bad ! bad ! still more bad I’ returned Coenr*aimable. 

'Singing unseasonably js always,singing badly. And a look 
towards the mother recalled the singer to order. 

'Let him sing,’said the Savinienne, with gentleness. ‘Do 
not thwart him for so small a matter. When one sings friend¬ 
ship, moreover—’ 


* The capital of a column. 
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* If we begin we cannot stop/ obserred Ceea^aimable) 'and 
when we have made a resolution not to sing without neoes- 

'We must keep it/ interrupted Bellc*conduite. 'That ia 
idgbt; 1 thank you, brother ; 1 was wrong. But we can drink 
a glass in honour of the irieud!", even two—’ 

'Not more than three beyond tbiret,*said MarscUlais VEri' 
JanUdu-pL7iie (The child ol'geniuR); * That is the rule. We 
must have no noise here. \V hat would the devorants say if 
they heard an uproar in the house of a mother in mciitning^ 
Besides, which (»f us would wi^h to grieve ours, the beautiful^ 
the good, the honest, the orderly Savinienne V 

‘It is to her that 1 empty my hocoikI cup/ cried Lyonnais 
la^Belle-conduite. ' Don’t you toudi glasses, payt. ?'* itdded 
he, seeing that Amaury extended his with a trembling hand. 
' Has he a fevel*, the payi 

'Silence on that point/ said Morvaiuhds Sans cruiule in the 
ear of his neighbour Belle-coiiduite. * Tbiit pay wanted to say 
Boit things, a while ago, to the mother, but she was too honest 
a woman to listen to him/ 

' I believe it indeed !’ returned Bclle-cnnduiie. ‘ Still he is 
# pretty companion, white as a woman, with tine golden hair, 
and his chin is like a peach; strong and solid, too. They say 
he has talent 1’ 

'If not more, at least as much as rAmi dn-trait, and no 
more rivalry between them in talent than in love.’ 

' Speak lower/ said rEufaut-dn-genie, wbo, seated next, had 
heard them ; * here is the dignitary, and if you spe^k slight* 
ingly of the mother before him, it may gu further than you 
wish/ 

'No one speaks slightingly, my dear pays,* replied Sans* 
. crainte. 

The dignitary entered. On recognising Ilomanel It’Jjonso^ 
tim (good support), Bierre Ilugucnin rose, and they retired 
to another room in order to exchange the cuatomary saluta* 
tions ; for they were both dignitaries, and could march side 
by aide. Still the dignity of I Ami-du-trait was now only honor¬ 
ary. It was n power which lasted only six months, and 
which two conipauiouB could not exercise in the same city. 
The present auihiu'ity of Komauet le-Iiun-souticn could there- 
ifire extend, in tie place of his residence, over Frerre 
Hnjmenin as over a simple campanion. 

Wben they returned to the hall, and the dignitary of Bloifl- 

* Tll» stonecattm of both parties call each other by the name of celi- 
Tie ; all the companionB of other trades are addiesseed as payt, or saon- 
efear. 
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perceived Amaury the Corinthian, he became pale, and they 
embraced with emoticA. 

* You are welcome,’ said the dignitary to the young man. 
*1 desired that ^ou ^ould be called to the competition, and 1 
see, with sati^'f’.icl.ion, that you have accepted. I thank you'ia 
the name of the society. My pays, this young man is gifted 
with a most pleasing talent; you will judge of it. Pays 
Corinthian,’ added he, addressing Amaury more particularly^ 
and endeavouring not to appear to attach too much importance 
to his question, ‘did you know that we had lost our excellent > 
father yavinien V 

* I did not, and am much grieved at itA replied Amaury 
with a tone yf frankness which reassured the dignitary. 

* And you, pays,’ resumed Bon souiion, addressing Pierre 
Hugueniri, ‘ when one take-* the name of rAmi-dn-trait he ie 
modest as well as skiilul. Jf we hud known where to lind you, 
wo should have ii-vited you to the competition, but since you 
testify by your prc.rutice that you have not ubamloned the holy 
devoir oi Idxirty, we beseech and request you to plaxie youreeif 
also in the ruTiks. We have few artists of your power,* 

' I thank you heartily,’ replied Ilugnenin ; * but 1 have not 
come for the competition. 1 have engagements which will 
not permit me to remain here. 1 require assistants, and 1 
come in the name of my father, who is master, to enlist two 
journey men.’ 

* I’erliaii-^ you might enlist them and send them to your 
father in yonr stead. When the honour of the devoir of 
liberty is at stake, there are few engagements which may not 
and should not bo broken.’ 

* ' Mine ar«- of such a nature,’ replied Pierre, 'that I cannot 
withdj aw from them. My father’s honour and my own aru 
involved.’ 

' in that case you are free,’ said the dignitary. There was 
a moment’s si^nce. At the table were scattered companions 
of three ordor!^; received companions, finished companions, 
initiated companions. There was also a number of simple 
alliliatos; tor a great principle of equality prevails among the 
gavots; all the orders eat, discuss, and vot^ indiscriminately. 
Now, among all these young men, there was not a single one 
who did not earnestly wish to take part in the competition. 
As the chuice was to be made from the moB( skilful, many 
had no hope of being called;, and no one could understand 
how any reason could be imperious enongh to refnseAuch an 
honour. They looked at each other surprised, and even some- 
what shocked, at Pierre Huguenin's reply. But the dignitary, 
who wished to avoid all idle discussion, iaduoed the assembly, 
by his manner, not to exprem their dissatisfaction. 

[ You know/ said he, * that the general meeting takes plaoo^ 
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to-morrow, Sanday. • Tho rov^eut* has given you notice. I 
request you all to be there, my dear pa^ And you also, pays 
Yiliepreox TAmbdu trait. You can aid us by your advice: 
that will be a method of still helping the society. As to the 
worhmmi you desire, we will see about procuring them for 
you.* 

* I would remark to you,' replied Hnguenm, lowering his 
voice, fthat I must have workmen of the highest merit; 'for 
the business I have to entrust to them is very delicate, and 
requires great skilL’ 

* Oh ! oh !* said the roulenr, laughing rather disdainfully, 
* you’ll not find afjy until after the competition; for every 
man who feels that he has talents and heart wishes to compete. 
Yon will not even have the first choice; we shall secure that 
for pur glorious contest.' 

The meal being ended, the comp^nitms, before separating, 
formed in groups, to converse respecting matters which in< 
terested them personally. 

Bordelais le-CcjPur-aimablo approached Pierre Ilwguonin and 
Amaury: * It is strange,’ said he to thi first, ' th.it you are 
not willing to ')mpete. Tf you are the most skilful among 
us, as many pretend, yor are to blame for dwertuig your 
standard on the eve of a battle ' 

'if I thought that battle useful to the infccre-iiti and the 
honour of the society,' replied Hugueniu, * 1 would perhaps 
sacrifice my own interests and even my own honour.' 

* You are doubtful,’ cried Oceur-aimable. ‘ You ihlnk that 
the devorants are more skilful than wel So much the more 
reason to throw your name and your talent into the scale.’ 

' The devorants have skilful workmen, but we have somq, 
quite as good; thus, 1 form no judgment respecting the re¬ 
sult of the competition. But, even if we were sure of the 
victory, 1 should pronounce against the trial.’ 

'Your opinion is a strange one,’ returned C^cur-aiuiable, 
''nnd 1 would advise you not to utter it so freely to pays le-^ 
tolerant than myself: you would be blamed for it, and they 
would perhaps impute unworthy motives to you.' 

/I 4o not undersiaud you/ replied L'ierre lluguenin. 

* But,’.UrDSwered Ctcuraimable, 'every man who does not 
desire the ghity of his country ik a bad citizen, and every 
companion^-' 

*1 understand you now,’ int^rupted I’Ami-du-trait; 'but 
if 1 prodld that, in any event, this competition will be pre- 

* The doty of the rouUur for roteur) i!> to present the workmen to 
the masters, who wish to enlist them, and to confirm their engagement by 
•ertaln formalities. It is he who accompanies the departing to the 
bouaijp Of the city, settles the accounts, &g> 
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judicial to the aodety, I should be doing the duty of a good 
companiou.* 

Pierre Hugneniu having hitherto replied to these obsem- 
tions without any mystery, his words had been heard Iw some 
companions who had asBembled around him. The dignitair 
peeing the numbers increase, and their minds become excited^ 
broko up the group by saying to Pierre: * My dear pa^s, thie 
is neither the time nor the place to express au opinion dif¬ 
ferent from that of the society. If you have good viewr 
respecting our business you have the right and freedoip to 
make them known to-morrow before the assembly; and I 
summon you to be prefent, certain, beforehand, that if your 
advice is good, it will be followed, and that if it is bad your 
error will be forgiven.’ 

They separated at this wise decif-ion. Some of the com¬ 
panions present lodged at the mother's. A small chamber 
had been got ready tor Hugneniu and Amaurj who were 
directed thither by the servant. The mother had retired 
before the end of the supper. • 

When the two friends had lain down in the same bed, 
according to the ancient custom of the peoidc, lluguenin, 
yielding to fatigue, was about to go to sleep; but the agita¬ 
tion of his friend did not permit him. ^lirother,’ said the 
young man, ‘ J told you that a day would perhaps come when 
1 could confide my secret tc you. Well, that day has come 
sooner than 1 thought. I love the Savinienne.* 

* So I perceived this evening,' replied Pierre, 

* I could not master my emotion on learning that she was 
free,* returned the Corinthian, ' and a moment of foolish joy 
betrayed me. But the voice of my conscience soon reproached 
me for that culpable feeling, for I was the friend of Savinien. 
That worthy man had a particular affection for me. You 
know that he called me his Benjamin, his Saint John-thl^' 
Baptist, his Raphael, he was not uneducated, and he had 
poetical expression'^ nud ideas. Kxcollent Savinien ! 1 would 
nave given my life for him, and 1 would still give it to recal 
him to the earth; for the Savinienne loved him, and he made 
her happy. He was a much more valuable and more useful 
man than I.* 

* I understood all that palsed in your heart/ said L’Ami* 
du-trait. 

* Is it possible}' * , 

‘We oan easily read the hearts of those we love. And 
now, what do you hope} The Savinienne kuQws your love^ 
and 1 believe that she returns it. But are you the husband 
she would choose} Would she not consider you too young 

F 
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and too poor to Bustaia her house and be the father of her 
ehildren 

« That is what 1 say to myaelf, and what makes me dejeoted. 
Still, I am induatriooB; I have not lost my time upon the 
tour of#’raiioe, I know my trade. You know that 1 have no 
•bad habits, and I lovh her bo much, that it does not seem to 
me’she can be lyihappy with me. Do you think me unwor¬ 
thy of her V 

4 *Far the contrary, and, if she consulted me, I would diaai- 
pi^ the fears she might have.* 

* Oh t do it, my &end!’ cried the Corinthian, ‘speak to 
her of me. Try to learn what she tiunks of me.' 

* It trould be better to know beforehand how far your in¬ 
timacy-has gone,' replied Pierre, smiling. ‘The part you 
intruat to me would be less embarrassing both to her and to 
me.* 

*1 win tell you all,' replied Amaury, with frankness. ‘I 
passed about a year here. 1 was he^ly seventeen ([ am 
ninetoen now). 1 was then only affiliated, aitd I passed to 
the grade of received companion after a short residence, 
which caused Savinien and his wife to have a good opinion 
oi mo. I* worked on the Prefecture which was then under 
repairs. You know all this, since it was you who caused me 
to be affiliated on my arrival, and you did not leave us until 
six months afterwards. I have all these dates in my memory; 
since it wsfS on the day of your departure for Chartres, that 
1 became sensible of the love I felt for the Savinieniie. 1 re¬ 
member the fine farewell we gave you on the highway. We 
hftd our canes and our ribbons, and we followed you in two 
lines, stopping at every step to drink your health. The* 
rouleur had your cane and bundle on his shoulder. It was I 
who led the songs of farewell, to which all our pays replied 
In chorus. The solemnity of that ceremony, which is so ho¬ 
nourable to those to whom it is decreed, and of which I was 
proud to see you the hero, gave me enthusiasm and courage. 
I embraced you without weakness, and 1 returned to the city 
with the escort, singing all the way, and not thinking of the 
isolation to which- 1 should be reduced, far from the friend 
who had instructed and protected me. 1 thipk 1 must have 
been somewhat excited by our Trequent libations, to which 
1 had not been accustomed, and fear 1 never shall be. When 
the fumes of the wine were dissipated* and 1 found myself 
without you at the moth^'s, finder the mantel-pieoe, while 
our brothers continued tiimr fdte around the table, 1 fell into 
a profound sadness. 1 resisted my grief for a long while; 
irat I could not master it, and 1 burst into tears. The 
snother was near me, busy preparing supper for the oompa- 
uions. She was moved at seeing me weep; and pressing my 
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head between her hands, in the same way that she careasea 
her children: “Poor little Nantais,” said she to me, “yoa 
have the best heart. When the others lose a friend, they do 
nothing but sinf; and drink nntirthey have no more votOe* 
and can’t steady themselves on their lejfs. You have a 
woman’s heart, and the wife you will one day have will ho 
well loved. In the meanwhile, take courage, my poor child, 
you are not abandoned. All your pays love you, t>eoaase yon 
are a good fellow and a good workman. Your father Savinien 
says, he would wish to have a son just like you. And, aa to 
me, 1 am your mother, do you understand? not only as 1 am, 
of all the companions, but like her who brought you into the 
world. You will confide to me all yonr tronbles, you will 
tell me all your sorrows, and 1 will try to assist and to con¬ 
sole you.” 

'Speaking thus, that good woman kissed me on the head, 
and 1 felt a tear lirom her'beautiiul black eyes fall upon my 
brow. I shall never forget that if I live as long as the Wan¬ 
dering Jew. 1 felt my heart melt with tenderness for her, 
and, I confess to you, that the rest of the day 1 hardly thought 
again of you. 1 had my eyes contantly upon the SaVinienne. 
1 followed every one ol her steps. She allowed me to help 
her in her household cares, and honest Savinien said, on 
,seeing me at work,How obliging the boy is I what a good 
child ! what a heart he has !” Savinien did not imagine 
that frnm'that day 1 Wiis his rival, in love with his wife. 

'He never imagined it; and the more in love 1 was, the 
more confidence he had. He who was fifty, doubtless could 
oonld not think that a child like me would have other eyes 
for the Savinienne than those of a son. But he^forgot that 
the Savinieniie might have been his daughter, and that she 
could not have been my mother. That dear mother saw 
-clearly the state of my heart. 1 never dared to tell her; I 
felt indeed that it would have been culftable, sinde Savinien 
was so good to me. And then I knew how honest .she ‘was. 
There was not a single companion, even amopg the boldest, 
who would have hazarded any want of respect towards her, 
•even in his cups. But 1 had no need of words ; my eyes told 
lier my attachment in spite of me. Hardly had 1 finished 
my day’s work, when 1 ransto the mother’s, and always reached 
there first. 1 had a love and care for her childrei\, like 
those of a woman who had nursed them. At that time she 
was weaning her boy. She Vas ill, and his cries prevented 
her from ideeping. She did not wish to trust him to the 
snud* servant, because Fanchon slept soundly, and would have 
taken but poor care of him, in spite of her good will. She 
permitted me to take the child into my bed at night. 1 could 
not close my eyes ;• but 1 was happy to tend him, and to walk 
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about the chamber with him in my arnu, while I sang to 
him the song of the hen that lays eiWer eggs for prettj 
children. This lasted two months. The mother was cured, 
and the little one bad become accustomed to sleep quietly 
with me* When she whhed to t^e him back again, he was 
not willing to leave me, and he slept in my arms all the time 
1 remained, here. I believe there cannot be a more tender 
bond than that of a woman with the person who loves her 
child and is loved by it. The Savinienue and I were like 
brother and sister. When she spoke to me* when she looked 
at me* the sweetness of Paradise was in her voice and in her 
^es* and I oared for nothing* though there was by our side 
some one who might have occasioned a great deal of anxiety 
to Savinien and to me^ That was Romanet le Bon-soutien, 
now dignitary. What a good heart! What a brave com¬ 
panion is he also! He loved the Savinienne as 1 love her, 
and i really believe he will love her all his life. At that 
time, Savinien’s affairs Were quite embarrassed. He had 
credit, but no money ; and he was obliged every year to pay 
a part of what he had borrowed on his word when he pur¬ 
chased the establishment. And as he did not make much 
profit (he was too honest for that)* he anticipated with fear 
the moment when he should be obliged to give up his inn to 
another. If 1 had had anything, how happy. I should have 
been to help him ! Bat then 1 owned nothing more than the 
clothes I had on my back; and my earnings were hardly 
enough to discharge my debt to Savinien, who had fed and 
lodged me gratis in the beginning. Bomanet le Bon-soutien 
was in a better position. He was rich, lie had.aa inheritance 
worth seveifal thousand crowns. He sold it, and placed the 
proceeds in Savinien's hands, without being willing to accept 
obligations or receive interest, telling him that he might 
repay him in ten ;j^ears it ho could not do better. 1 am 
willing to* snppose that he acted thus from friendship to 
Savinien; but, without disparaging his good heart, it is easy 
to guess, that Us feeling towards the Savinienne had a great 
deal to do with the pleasure he took in performing this good 
action. The honest young man was only the more timid with 
her, and, like me, he would have considered it a crime to fail 
in the duty of friendship to her husband. Therefore we 
both loved her, and she treated ns both like her best friends* 
But Bomanet, retrained by modesty in consequence of the 
service he had rendered, and living in the city, did not see 
her so frequently as 1 did. In fine, from whatever eanses, 
the mother had a marked preference for me. She venerated 
Bon-soutien as an angel, but she cherished me is her child; 
and there were not on the earth four persons more nnited 
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. * 
■ad moM happy than Sa?mien, hia vif6| Bon^soutieni and 
mjaelf. 

‘ * But the time at last came when I was obliged to depart- 
The repairs on the Pretectnre were finished, and work would 
Boon be wanting for the number of journeymen assembled at 
Biois. Some young companions arrived; it was the duty of 
those of their grade who had been longest in the place to 
mi&e room for them. 1 was of the number. It was deter* 
mined to give us a farewell, and direct us towards Poitiers. 

' Then 1 discoTered the strength of ihy feelings. 1 was as 
if crazy, and the grief 1 experienced, showed more to the 
Savinienne than 1 should have been willing to tell her. She 

f are me strength to obey the devoir by speaking to me of her 
onour and my own; and in that exhortation, words were 
interchanged which wo could not take back after haviilk 
uttered them. At last, I departedjuth a broken heart, and 
I have never been able to love or l^ook at any other woman 
than the Savinienne. I am still as.pure at this day as 1 was 
when I left Biois, and when the Savinienne kiss^ my fore* 
hmd under the mantel-piece.* 

Pierre, moved bv the recital 'of this simple and virtuous 
passion, promised his friend that he would help him in his 
love, and that ho would not leave Biois without having dis¬ 
covered the Savinienne’s intentions, and raised the veil which 
conqpaled the Corinthian's destiny. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Iv was on the next day, a Sunday of course, that all the com¬ 
panions and affiliates of the devoir of liberty of Bl'ois em¬ 
ployed their time in deliberating op the matter of the com¬ 
petition. The hall consecrated to their meatitags having been 
given np to the masons for necessary repafn, they assembled 
en that day in the Savinienne's barn. All the members took 
their seats without ceremony upon bundles of straw. The 
dmnitary had a chai(, and before him a writing table, around 
which were seated the secretly and the elders. Pierre would 
have wished to complete his business and depart daring the 
morning. Bat, besides that the rouleur’s warning was only 
too true, and^that he could not find a single good workman 
who was not interested in the competition, he looked upon it 
as a duty to reply to the call which sijmmoned him. When 
the piece for competition had been proposed, and they were 
about to progped to the election of those who were to work 
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upon it, he requested leave to speak, in order that he might 
retireaherwards. It was granted him; and in spite of the 
agitation occaHioned by the principal ImsinesH, they were dis¬ 
posed to listen to him attentively. Each one ■wha cm ious to 
know what a companion so generally ekecmcd could allege 
against so glorious and so holy an enterprise as the combat 
with the devorants. Pierre began to speak, lie first dcmon- 
Btrated that victory was always doubtful; that tfie most up¬ 
right and the best composed jury might be deceived; that in 
matters of art there were no incontestable decisions; that the 
public itself was often deceived by a tendency to bad taste, 
and that the triumph of an artist was never acknowledged by 
his rivals; that thua the honour which the society wished to 
attribute to the competition and the glory it fluttered itself 
#)uld be derived from it, were only illusion and deception. 

He spoke also of the excuses which would be Incurred for 
this competition. A certSn number of computitort* were to 
be deprived of work. U was necessary to ^nJ)povt them 
during the time, and afterwards to indemuify them from the 
common fund. It was also necessary to support and pay, 
during the five or six months employed in the completion of 
the master-piece, the keepers intended as guards foi' the com¬ 
petitors. These were expenses w'hich woidd ccrtiinly keep 
the society in debt for several years. I'iene pn(\< d liis asser¬ 
tions by figures. But he m'us interrupted hv murnvurs. 
There were there some irritable Rclf-lovcs which c«)uld not 
bear to have a doubt cast upon their scientific »nd iTtistic 
capacity. As happens in every assembly, wlmtovtT be its 
elements and its object, those liot and vain heads led all, and 
fiucceeded in persuading all that the only 1)nsine^‘' was to ad¬ 
mire them and procure triumphs for them. VViicu Pierre 
Huguenin asked :— 

' What good will it do the socifety to have Imlf-a-dozen of its 
members spend six months upon a ruinous gew-gw, upon a 
monument destined to perpetuate the rcmembiance of our 
folly and our vanity V 

They replied :— • 

* If the society chooses to incur the expense, what is it to 
you I It you do not wish to bear your part, thunk the 
society ;* you are free, you have finished your tour of Prance/ 

And Pierre hud much diiliculty in making them under¬ 
stand that, if he were rich, he would have preferred taking 
the whole expense upon himself rather than allow the society 

• To thank the society, is to retire from it so far as to have no more 
part in its expenses, its enterprises, or its profits. The person is still 
jK>iuid in heart, but is under no obligation towards it except in conscience. 
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to TUin itself, to iucar a debt which would cripple it for 
twenty years perhaps. 

* The society will impose all privatlonB upon itself if need 
be,’ they replied. * Honour is more precious to it than 
riches. Let us bring down the pride of the devorants; prove 
to them that we ahme Understand the trade; compel them to 
yield the place to us, and then you will see that no one will 
complain.’ 

* It is not you who will complain,’ said Pierre Huguenln to 
. this observation from one of the most excited aspirers to the 

competition; ‘ you who will acquire all the honour of the 
combat if you succeed, and who, even in case of defeat, will 
be indemnified' and recompen^d for your labour by the 
society. But all those young affiliates who, hereafter, shall 
come to admire in your halls of study the master-piece of your 
competition, will they be indemnified by the eight of that 
troi)hy, for the lessons which will bo^ wauting and the advances 
which cannot be made to them ? As to myself, I approve the 
principle of einuliition ; but on condition that the glory of 
Bome doori not impoverish others, and that scholars do not pay 
to remain sciiclars, irhile proclaiming the glory of the masters 
of the art.’ 


The* good reasons begaii to take effeoff upon the most dis¬ 
interested. Pierre Ilugueniii endeavoured to dissuade them 
from theii^ aiuhitious design by reasons not more positive, 
but more broad, lie yielded to the feelings and the ideas 
which had long fermented in his heart, while demonstrating 
the moral wrong which such struggles caused to the societies 
on both sides. 

‘Do we not co’mmit a great injustice,’ said he to them, 
'when we ►ay to men who are as industrious and needy as 
ourselves :—This city cannot contain us all, and enable us to 
live according to our pride or our ambition; lot u-* try It by 
lot, or at least measure our strength; let the most skilful 
prevail, and the conquered depart with naked feet iipon the 
painful path of life, in order to seek a bamen corner whither 
our pride disdains to purstfethem? W^l you say that the 
world is large enough, and that there is work everywhere t 
Yes, there is everywhere ^oom and resources for men who 
help each other. There are not these—no, the universe is not 
epacious enough for men who wish to isolate themselves, or to 
disperse into inimical and jealous groups. Do you not seo 
the world of the rich ? Have you never asked yourselves by 
what right they are born happy, and for what crime you live 
and die in poverty 1 why they enjoy in repose, while you la¬ 
bour in painl ^ What does this mean? The priests will tell 
you that God wills it so; but are you very sure'that God does 
xeally will it eo 1 You answer no, do you not 1 You are said 
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of the oontrary; otherwise you would be impious idolatofS« 
and you would beliere in a <^d more widiced than the devils 
an enemy of justice and of the human race. Well 1 do you 
wish me to tell you how riches are established and how 
jorerty^ it perpetuated % By the shilfulness of some, and the 
aimplioity of others. On this account the simple hare ao* 
knowledged their defeat and their exclusion irom all riches 
and all honours; for the skilful hare proTed to them that it 
ought to be so. And now tiiere have been such hosts of aim* 
pie ones, and you and your fathers have been forced to work 
lOr the rich without complaint and without being wearied. 
You consider this very unj ust. From morning to night 1 hear 
this said, and 1 say so myself. That which you consider un¬ 
just towards yourselves, would you then think it just to make 
others suffer? 

* Sometimea, in apife of fate, you are permitted to escape 
from your jwverty; but on what cjgnditions? You must bo 
veiy industrious, very persevering, and perhaps very selfish. 
You must raise yourself by the gain, the avarice, the aevnity 
of labour beyond your fellows; for who are those among us 
that succeed in amassing any property and establishing them- 
BolveB ? Those only who have an inheritance, or a superior 

S eniuB. 1 know the jespect which is due to intelligenge; but 
0 you consider it very just, very generous, that a man ahould 
be crushed by poverty and die on a dunghill, because Gk>d has 
not granted to him so muck mind or herith as to ydu ? What 
is the spirit of our society? what is its cause, its object? The 
necessity of employing the intelligenoe and the conrage of 
i^me to stimulate and correct the ignorance or the weaknesa 
of othen; and for this it is necessary to sustain and assist 
them with our gains, that is, with our labour,* until they have 
profited b^ our lessons and acknowledge the neoessity of 
working without sparing themselves. The* thought which 
instituted the devoir of libertv, and, permit me to tell yon, 
the thought which instituted the diflferent devoirs of^ the 
companionship, is therefore great, moral, and according to the 
designs of Solomon* Well! that which you do when you 
labour to excel a society is entirely opposed to that august 
thought, to those supreme designs. If the labourers of the 
Temple thought it necessary to divide themselves into dif¬ 
ferent tribes under the direction of several chief^ the reason 
is because it was their mission tg traverse the world by dif- 

* Solomon was then to the companloni, and will still long be, to a great 
number, an ideal bring, a kind of fetish to whom sH perfections, all 
powers, are attributed. Hia name is almost equivalent to that of the 
Btenul, and Piewe Huguenin was obliged to maiia me of it in order to 
give more authority to hu religious ihvocaboii. 
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fioMut roads, in ordei; to canr to sorenil points at onee ilie 
and the adrantaees of indnstry. Be sore that the 
dzen of Jaoqnes and tj^ose of Sonbise are, aa well as onzsdTei^ 
the diUdren of the great Solomon.' 

A murmur of disapprobation almost interrupted V Ambdu- • 
trait. He hastened to resume, with address, for some aUegorj ' 
was neoessary for minds less enlightened than his own— 

* They are misguided children, rebellious children, if tou 
wilL In their long and painful pilgrimage, they have Tor* 
gotten the wise laws and even the august name of their father. 
Jacques was perhaps an impo^^ who corrupted their jud^ 
ment and made himself a prophet in order to steal the worsh^ 
of the true master; and this is why they feel so much ani* 
mosity towards us; tl^s is why they provoke and maltreat tii 
with so much fanaticism, endeavouring to isolate themselves 
from us and to dispute with us the right to labour, the sacred 
inheritance of all companions. Will you then imifhte their 
* example; and, because they are blind and inhuman, will yon 
act Uke them 1 Will you lift the gauntlet of combat? Oh, 
my pays! Oh, my brothers 1 3[le^ p great lesson which 
Solomon has given us. Two mothers contended for a child; 
he commanded that it should be cut in twain, and tbit 
each should carry awky half. The false mother accepted 
the diviuou, the true mother cried out that it should be nven 
whole to her rival. This apologue the emblem of our 
destiny. Those of us who require the division of the earth, 
and of work are void of heart, and do not think that the por¬ 
tion divided by the sword of hatred will be but a corpse in 
their hands.' . . 

Pierre spoke to them still a long while. I know not if he 
bore in his bosom the revelation of a time and a society in 
which the principle of individual liberty could be reconciled 
with the rights of all. 1 know that his intelligent brain could 
be elevated to this conception, such as it has now entered 
into the hearts and minds of the elect; but it must be 
remarked that, at this epoch, the principal of Saint-Simonisni 
(the first of the modem doctrines which became in any .degree 
popular under the reigp of the Bourbons) fiad not yet been 
developed. The germs of a mcial and religions philosophy 
were hidden in secret conncAs, or showed themselves only in 
the meditfttions of political economists. Probably Pierre 
Hoguenin bad never heard #f them; but ap upright and 
aomewhat cultivated mind, an ardent soul, a poetic imagina* 
tion, made of him a mysterious and singular being, quite 
ainular to those inspired shepherds who are bom according to 
the old traditions, with the spirit of prophecy. One might 
have said, with the Savinienne, that he was filled with the 
spirit of the Lord; for, in the oandonr of his enthuriaBm, ha 
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touched upon the most elevated human questionB, without 
himself knowing what were the veiled heights to which his 
dveams had carried him* This is why his discourses, of 
which we can here give only the rough and dry substance, had 
anwvangelioal character of which the eiTect was great upon 
dmple minds, and still virgin imaginations. He advised them 
to attempt, instead of 'a doubtful combat, an honourable 
peqge. The devorants, tired of quarreling, began to soften* 
. It would perhaps be easier than was thought, to induce them 
to recognise the right of the^hildren of Solomon. Why, if 
the latter could listen to Aison, and understand justice, 
should not the devorants do the satnel Were they not men? 
and, at the risk of not being listened to ought not the attempt 
to be nmde to bring them back to humane sentiments, rather 
Hian embitter their hatred by a challenge of-self love ? In 
fine woul^ there not be still time to resume the competition, 
whmi it was absolutely demonstrated to be the only means of 
avoidinif new conflicts) But what should not be iiudcrtakeil 
before abandoning the chances of peace ahd alliance 1 Had 
they acted in this spirit? Far contrary, they had thought 
only of returning insult for iUsult, bravado for bravado. They 
had, in mere gaiety of heart, thrown |.hembelvc.s into 9 , thou* 
sand dangers which could easily have been avoided in the be* 
ginning by more calmness and dignity. Had 1 bey not that 
very morning also provoked the Hrilles ci.rpenieri>, by singing 
songs of war and curses before their workshops'! Pierre had 
been a witness of this fact. He censured it with caruehtness, 
with sorrow. * Tou pride yourbclves on being the lords, the 
patricians of the tour of France,’ said be to them ; * have 
therefore, at least, the noble inanners which arc proper when 
4 me esteems himself superior to the rest of men.’ 

When he ceased speaking, there was a long silence. The 
things which he had said were so new and so strange, that hi& 
hearers had thought they were dreaming in another life, and 
they required some time to recognise themselves in the 
i^adows of this world. 

But, by degree^, the restrmned passions recovered their 
sway. Their reign was not yet ended ;«and the workmen had 
retained, of the great priucipllp of fraternal equality pro* 
claimed by the French revqlution, only a motto mstead of a 
fiiith, a few glorious and profound words, already as myate* 
lious to them 4 B the rites of tiae companionship. IMurmuia 
soon succeeded to the mute acquiescence of a few, to the. deep 
etupor of the greater number; and those whose hearts had 
involuntarily thrilled, blushed quite as soon at having felt that 
emotion, or having allowed it to appear. At last one of the 
most excited spoke. * That is a fine discourse,' said he, * and a 
better sermon than a curate could have preached from hia 
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pulpit. If all the merit of a companion ia to know books and 
to apeak like them, honour to you, pays Villepreux l*Ami>diir 
trait. You know more than all of uh, and if you had to do* 
with women, perhaps you would make them weep. Bat we 
are men, children of Solomon ; and if the glory of a compa¬ 
nion of the devoir of liberty is to support his society, to^ 
devote himself body and soul for it, to repel insults, to make 
a rampart for it of his breast, shame to you, p.ayB Tillepreux f 
for yo\i have spoken badly, and you would deserve to be repri¬ 
manded. How then ! We have listened to the councils of 
cot?ardly prudence and feci no ifidipiation ! We have been 
told that wc ought to abjure our honour, forget the murder of 
our brothers, present our cheek to blows, erase our name 
from the tour of France, apparently, and we have listened t(> 
it all with patience ! You see well, pays Villepreux, that we 
are gentle and moderate :is men can be. You see that we 
have ihe respect of the devoir, and the fraternity of the com¬ 
panionship strong in our hearts, since jhq have not silenced 
you as madrn-in, or thrown you out hcTice as a fal^ brother. 
You have i-o tine a reputation, and have been invested with 
finch eminent dignities by the society, that we persist in be¬ 
lieving yrnir intentions pood and your heart upright. But 
your mind has been misled by books, and this should be a 
wurtiing t(» all who have heard )on. Who knows too much 
of tlieiJi. does not, know cnouph ; ami whoever learns many 
u-cless things, runs the rit-k of forgetting the most necessary^ 
the most aacred.’ 

Ollier orators, more vehement still, testified even greater 
indignation, and soon a violent discussion arose against Pierre 
llugueniii. Ho replied calmly; he bore their accusatious, 
cheir reproaches, and throats, with the resignation of a martyr 
and the iirinncss of a stoic. He said many excellent things, 
varying his arguments, and adapting his figures of speech to 
the powers of those who addroteed him. But he saw with 
sorrow that tlie small number of his adherents diminished 
more and more, and he expected public insults: for the meet¬ 
ing was in a state of entire confusion, and trpth had no longer 
any power over those hawdeued or excited minds. At last the 
'dignitary, alter many useless t^iforts, obtained silqnce, and un¬ 
dertook to defend Pierre Ilugnenil's intentions. 

*'l know him too well to doubt hirif,* s-aid he; ‘ and if r 
suspicion against his honour cdUld enter iny mind, 1 believe 
in an inst.'int aftcrw.ards 1 should ask his pardon for it on my 
knees. There will therefore be no reprimands here except for 
those who should permit themselves to insult him. Upon all 
poiuts he has spoken according to his conscience, and upon 
many my sentiments agree with bis. Still 1 believe that his 
ideas are not applicable at this moment; this is why I ptopoBo 
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to go forward ,* bat I aak, oncse for all, that dao respect be paid 
to liberty of opinions, and that they be opposed withont Int- 
temeSB and without brutality. Be cousoled, pays Yillepreux, 
Ib'r the rather violent contradiction you have encountered 
hON. If you have been mistaken in some things, you have 
meiyertheless sidd certain truths which will remain engraved 
en'itnore than one friendly heart, and on mine especially.— 
Be sure that some will remain, even in the minds oi the most 
excited. Perhaps the ideas of peace and general uniokk 
which yon have boldly proclaimed will be freely listened to in 
happier days. I myself thinh that you have spoken well, add 
that you have not been corrupted by the knowledge of b^ks. 
Ton are free to retire, if the discussion of our iitterests, as 
we understand them at the moment, wounds your faith; but 
we request you not to leave the city before the crisis in which 
we are now has changed its aspect. If it were necessaiy to 
enter into fresh combats,* and if the society should order you 
to march, we know thpt you would behave like a brave soldier 
of the army of Solomon.’ 

^ Pierre TOwed in sign of respect and submission. He re¬ 
tired, and the Corintluan followed him. ' Brother,’ said this 
noble young man* to him, * do not be humiliated, do not be 
aadr.d, beseech you; what the dignitary has just said is very 
trut; Your words have found their echo hi hearts which 
qrmMthize with yours.’ 

* I am not humiliated,* replied TAmi-du-trait, * and your 
sympathy alone would be enough to recompense me for t^e 
anger of the others. But I am anxious, I confess, and for an 
entirely personal matter. The dignitary has in some sort 
ordered me to remain here. I understand the delicacy of his 
intentions; he sees that many will accuse me of a want of 
courage at the hour of conflict and he gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity tp reinstate myself in their eyes: but 1 am not 
anxious for that barbarous honour, and shall accept it with 
sorrow. A not less important reason makes me regret having 
renewed my connexion with jbhe society. I gave my word of 
honour to my father to return in three days, and he has given 
his to resume woAc to-morrow. He cannot do it without me. 
He is ill, and perhaps more seriously so since my depaHure.. 
He is of an excitable temflbrament, of a scrupulous loyalty. 
At this hour he expofts me on the road, and 1 think I see 
him tormented by uncertainty! by impatience, by fear. Poor 
fatjier I ha had so much faith in the promise 1 mado to him ! 
And I must fail to fulfil it!’ 

* Pierre,’ replied the Corinthian, feel that* you are be- 
twMn two duties: the [holy dviy cf liberty and filial duty, 
which is not less saored. You must divide^our burden. I 
wish to take half of it. You will remain Sere to obey the 
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laws of tlie society^ and I will go to yonr father. I will in* 
Teat some pretext to ezcose jon, and 1 will go to work in 
jonr |daoe. An hour’s attention will be enough for to 
reoeiTe yonr instmotions. I know how jon demonstrate, and 
yon know how I listen. Come into the garden; before night 
1 will be on the road. 1 will sleep at Jamb^de bois'. and 
before daylight will take the diligence which nasses there. 
To*morrow eVening I will be at yonr father’s, the next day 
morning in (he chapel of your old chateau. Thus everything 
will be arranged, and your mind will be easy/ 

* Dear Amaury.* replied Pierre Hugnenin. ' I expected no* 
thing less from yonr friendship and from a heart like yours; 
but 1 cannot accept yonr devotedness. It is probable 

the competition will take place, and 1 nmther ought nor wish 
to make yon lose the opportunity of becoming known and ao* 
qniring glory. It is not because you are my pupil, but 1 am 
certain that you are the most able of those who will -be pro* 
sented for the competition. If you do not carry off the prise 
of the golden compass, at least yon will give anch proofs of 
talent that yon will be spoken of on the tour of France. Sncb 
opportunities offer but seldom, and they often decide the whole 
future of a workman. Please God 1 will ..not make you lose 
that which may present itself to-morrow !* 

* And 1.1 wish to lose it.* replied the Corinthian, 'and I 
will Jose it arany event. Yon must think me very con* 
tracted if you believe that my ideas and my feelings have 
not advanced since this morning. 1 have opened my eyes, 
brother; and 1 am no longer the blind and rude man 
who yesterday listened to yon with stupor upon the road to 
Blois. The words.which you\itteTed b^ore the assembly have 
fallen into my heart like good seed into a fertile farrow. It 
seemed to me that a cloud rose from the earth between ns. and 
that 1 had hitherto*loved you througlaa veil. Yes. my friend, 
you had seemed to me nothing more than a well taught, hon¬ 
est. and good companion. At p'^sent I see well that you are 
more than that, more than a workman, more than a man per¬ 
haps. What am 1 going to say ! I represented to myself the 
Christ, that son of a carpenter, poor, obscare.^wandenng npoR 
the earth, and talking to wretched workmen like ourselves, 
without money, almost without bread, without educatioa 
(it is thus he has been represented to us.) I remembered 
what is related of his* beauty, of youth, of his gontlsneSii^ of 
the precepts of wisdom and thaiity which he expluned, am 
yon have done to-day. in parables. I do not wish to wound 
yonr modesty, Pierre^ by oomparing you' to bim whom soma 
call God; but I said to mvsetf: If the Christ should again 
come among us. and should psss before this house, what would 
he do) Ho woul^j^ the Savinienne on the threshold, iritb 
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'ter charming manner and her tvro^beautifttl children, and 
te wonld bleaa them. And then the Sayinienne would 
lieseeoh him to enter ; she would wash hU duaty and homing 
tei, and she would shelter her little ones in the folds of the 
Bavionr’s robe while she went to seek the purest water to 
ammnro his t&iiat. And during this time, the carpenter’s son 
wenld question-the children, and he would learn from them 
'timt there are there^^in the bam, some men who are talking 
«id concerting. Then the divine man woqld wish to 
know the hearts of his brothers, of his sons, the poor 
workmen. He would enter the bam, and would not 
dMain to seat himmlf, like us, upon a bundle of straw, ho 
who was bom kpon the straw of a stable; then he would 
liiten. And while I was dreaming thus, 1 depicted to myself 
tite beautiful fhce of Jesus, attentiye and smiling, and his 
teautifnl eyes fixed upon you with-an expression of gentleness 
and emotion.—And when you had finished speaking (for this, 
fPierre, was not a simple supposition of my mind; it was like 
• vision before my eyes), when you had finished speaking, I 
saw him approach, bend over you, and say to you, laying his 
teadi on yon, what he said to the poor men of the people 
whom he made his disciples : Come with me, leave your nets 
emd follow me 1 1 wish to make you a fisher of men.*’ And it 
seemed to me that a great light shone from Cie brow of the 
Christ, and enveloped you in its rays. Then naid to myself: 
Pierre is an apostle; why did I not know iti He prophesies; 
why have 1 not understood him 1 And 1 also, I rose with a 
seal which consumed me. I was about to cry out: 0 Christ! 
take me -with my brother; I am not worthy to unloose the 
latchets of thy shoes, h>it I will listen to' thee; and will gather 
the crumbs which fall from thy table. Then the companions 
became excited. They contradicted you, they blamed you. 
My vision was effaced^ but there remained as it were a 
trebling in my whole body; 1 had great difELonlty in re- 
atrainipg myself ; 1 was ready to weep, as at the time when 
the Savmienne, that pious woman who loves God so much, 
without loving the priests, used to read to me, with her 
flweet voiee, the Holy Scriptures, in an old Bible that has been 
in her family two or three hundred years. Therefore I shall 
Mver be impious; and, even if others laugh at me, I shall 
never laugh at Jesus, the carpenter’s son. 'Whether he be 
Codornot, whether he was^ntirely dead or rose again, 1 
eaamot examine tha^ and do not treulfie myself atent it. 
There im even some v^o say that he never exist«^ 1, 1 say 
teitit is impoesiblehe should not have existed; and 1 am 
neve sure of it since 1 have understood what you think and 
what you e;|ld& to make others understand. Why should you 
te tha fiist workman who has had endi ideifi t 1 cannot oon* 
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«eive now^how I mjself have not had them Boomer; and Ibi^ 
to myHolf that you womld not have had theniy if men or 
£ods like JeHiis had not spread them sd>road in the woiU. 
This is why 1 no longer wish to listen to any other than yen ; 
1 do not wish to act, to think, to work, not eren to love, na- 
loBi yonsay to me: That is good, that is just. And 1 wifl 
XKerer leave yon agun—except that 1 will leave yon thli 
evening, but that is to go and wait for yon at your father^ 
Yon see that I no longer think of compelition, of gloxy, of 
maater-pieoee—we have a very different th&ag to do, that is to 
work without injuring others, without humiliating them, 
without quarrelling with them for what belongs to thma aa 
well as to us.’ ^ ^ * 

The Savinienne, anxiouB at seei^ Pierre and Amaury kava 
the meeting and enter the garden in earnest «>nvet8ation, Imd* 
followed them. By degrem, she had approaobed; and rekiiq; 
upon the back oi their bench, she listened to them. Pierra 
saw her clearly, but he was happy to have her Imar tha 
Corinthian's elevated talk, and he was careful not to betray 
her presence. Wheh the Corinthian ceased, the Savinimma 
stud to him, with a sigh, * 1 wish Savinien was still here to 
listen to you; but 1 hope that in heaven he sees and blessm 
yeu.^ GorintUan, you have a heart and a mind, such as I 
haVhjiiaTer known—not in my poor Savinien; but he had a 
great many things to learn, and, as is said, truth comes from 
the mon^ cEildren.’ 

Pierr^wiled with joy, on seehig that the Savinienno ap- 
preoiated the Corinthian. He saw the blushes and the tran* 
sport of hk friend, when the mother extended her hand to 
mm, saying, * It is for life and death between us, as regards 
esta^ my son Amaury,’ • 

'And friendship?’ cried the young man, emboldened aad 
agitated at the same time. 

'Friendship means one thing between men, and another 
between men and women,’ replied she naively, i You .have 
mine, as if we were two men or two women.’ 


Amaury did not answer. The black dress of the widow im* 
posed silence on him. She withdrew, and Pierre resumedf 
looking at his friend, who followed her with his eyes. 'And 
now, brother, do you still widh to go ? Are you not retuhed 
here by something more dear and more important than 
glory?’ ^ 

' Where 1 on the eve of beooming her husband,’ replied tho 
Corinthian, ' I would still go to save your honour. But we 
are not in that position, I cannot remain here. I do not 
know where 1 can find strength not to say what I think; and 
that which, 1 think, a woman in moRming ought not to hoar. 
1 should fail in my duty to myself, in my duty to the memoiy 
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of Savinien; I Bbonld lose the Savinienne'e esteeia, and all 
thia in spite of myself. Hake me go, .Pierre; yon will do a 
■eiTioe to me^ even more than yenned. 

Pierre felt that his friend was right. * Well, as for myself, 
1 accept/ said he, * but 1 donbt if th% society will consent. 
In the excess of your modesty, vou forget that if the com¬ 
petition takes place, they wul^ have more need of you than 
of any other, and will not permit you to depart thus. What¬ 
ever may be the^esult of our differences with the devoir, 
your presence b^ is contidered as necessary, since you were 
snmmoned.' 

* Pierre, Pierre!’ cried the-Corinthian with sadness, 'have 
yon already for^fitten, then, what you saMto me yesterday 
upon the rm ? Are you not disgusted witH that i^eement, 
•wniidi subjecto us to the caprices and prejudices of ignorant 
and violent men 1 We owe to them assistance, when they are 
in misfortune or danger; for they are our brothers. But 
when they are intoxicated with pride or vengeance, do we 
owe to them a blind submission 1 No 1 for me, that dream 
is effaced, and just now, when 1 saw them turn against you, 
1 considered them so culpable that the bonds of sworn af¬ 
fection were broken in my heart in spite of me. Come, let us 
TO back to the meeting. 1 will ask them to let me go, tell 
wem they must not depend on me for the competition; and, 
if they* refuse me, 1 will thank the socie^, resume my 
liberty*— • 

'You have no right to*do so before Cod. Misled or 
cnlpaple, they are our brothers. Their situation is painful 
and perilous. We are not in numbers here, and our enemies 
are the stronger, the more arrogant. If they persist in 
ifishing to drive ns from Blois by violence, it is certainly 
^ter to come to thfi^ jtol of competition than to that of 
strength. Let us, thermae, be patient. 1 shall know how 
to be resigned. If, in one way or the other, my honour must 
be compromised, 1 will sacrifice my own interests to those of 
otiiers; and, if my father condemns me, my conscience will 
absolve me^' 
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Whsr the bnsinefiB of the meetine was oonroletedl, the gaTota 
took their seats at the table. The comF^tion was 
upon, and the Corinthian was among the Hhtmber of comne- 
titors elected. This news caused him an emotion In wueh 
joT had a larger share than regret. It mi^ be oonfessed. 
Although sincere in his devotedness to Herre Huguenin, and 
in his virtuous resolutions with rea^ to the Bavinienne, his 
young heart thrilled, in spite of mm, at the idea of passing 
several months near her whom he loved, and of being ac¬ 
quitted, by the will of destiny, of what would have been 
wrong under other drcumatances. It must also be said tlmt 
the Corinthian had already more than once felt the excite¬ 
ment of ambition. He had too much talent not to be some¬ 
what sensible to glory; and if, in a movement of generous 
enthusiaBm, he netted to the evangelical ideas which the 
pious .Savinienne had instilled, very soon afterwards the 
seductions of art and of fame resumed their natural dominion 
over that artist and childdike soul, candid, ardent, and 
changeable as the light clouds of a beautiful morning sky. 

He endeavoured to receive tbe news of his election with a 
disdainful resignation. But, in spite of himself, the oontBr 
gious gaiety of his companions restored, by degrees, tbe roses 
of bis complexion, and the aspect of the Savinienne filled his 
heart with a hope full of agitations and conflicts. His voice 
did not mingle with the cheerful jesjts bf the table; but there 
was in his gravity an expression of serious and. profound joy, 
which did not escape Pierre. From Ume to time the eyes of 
the amiable Corinthian seemed to ask for meri^ of his austere 
friend; then they were involuntary turned towards the 
Savinienne, and a cloud of passionate delight Immediately 
^o^Gured them. * Take care of yourself, my child!' said 
Pierre to him, while the noise of the guests covered their 
voices. * Do not forget that jbst now you wished to depart 
iu order to fly from the danger. Kow that you must brave 
it| do not be radi.* « 

< Do you^ not see that my hand trembles as it holds my 
glass 1* replied the Corinthian. * I am more to be pitied than 
blamed. 1 feel that fate is more powerful than I, and I pray 
CK>d that he may give me some of your strength to sustau 
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At this moment eeveral of the flung men of the society 
returned from a walk they had taken about the city, since 
the meeting. They related that they had seen a great feast 
of the drille carpenters in a wineshop. ^ On passing before 
the door they had cast a glance into their hall, and had re¬ 
marked soldiers at table with them. The wac songs of the 
devorants had struck their ears: 

** Gavot abominable, 

Mille foi» detestable. 

Pour toi plus de pitie,** Ac.* 

Then one of those young gavots, transported with indigna¬ 
tion, had advanced to the thresWd of the wineshop, andt 
written over the door, with his white chalk : ' Cowards! 
cowards!’ 

This action of an insane bravery had the luck not to be 
remarked by any of the persons in the hall. The guests were 
apparently too much absorbed by the pleasures of the table, 
and those who served them too busy to observe w'hat passed 
before their eyes. The other gavots did not wait for this 
rash inscription to attract notice; they di^ not even take 
time to rub it out. Seeing that Marseillais le llcsolu (this 
was the name of their young companion) was about to rush 
into the den of lions, like a martyr of the earlier ages, they 
saved him from certain death by throwing themselves upou; 
him, and dragging him away almost by force. They related 
what he had done,—giving praise to his courage, but blaming 
his imprudence. The dignitary united with them in reproach* 
ing him for not having repressed a movement of anger which 
might occasion new disasters to the society. ' May Heaven 
grant,* said he, * that blood will not be needed to e&oe what 
you have written I* 

Towards the close of supper they talked of the piece pro¬ 
posed for competition. It was to be the model of a pulpit, 
which should unite all the qualities of science and all the 
beauties of art. Pierre, submitting to the decision which 
had been adopted, ^ve his advice without pride and without 
affectation. All dissension was forgotten between him and 
his companions. The ambitious ones with whom he had 
olasbed, having nothing more to fear from his opposition, did 
not blush to listen to him; for he discoursed upon his art 
with an incontestable superiority. Already the gavots in¬ 
dulged in flattering dreams; they thought themselves sure of 
victory, and thebeautilul master-piece rose as a gigantic luonu- 

* Abominable Gavot, 

Thousand-fold detestable. 

For thee no more pity, Ac. 
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ment in tbdr imaginationB, exdted by tbe taiee of gloir^' 
when yiolent blows shook the doors of the inn. ' Who csn it 
bo that announces himself so brntally ?* sdd thO dignitary, 
liaing. ' Certainly not one of our brothers.’ 

'Let us open, nevertheless,’ replied the companions. 'We 
see if any one will enter our house without saluting us,* 
*Do not open,* cried the maid servant, who had look^ 
from the upper windows. ' They are not friends. They are 
armed. They come with bad intentions.* 

' It is the carpenters of father Soubise,* said a companion 
who had looked through the keyhole; ' let us open ! it is a 
deputation who wish to parley.’ 

'No, no!' said little Manette, quite frightened; 'there 
are great ugly men with moustaches. They are robbers. 
And she ran to take refuge in the arms of her mother, who 
became pale, and instinctively pressed behind the Goriuthian’s 
chair. 

* Well! let us open, nevertheless,' cried the companions; 
*if they are enemies, they will find somebody to talk to.* 

' One moment!’ said the dignitary. * Let us run and get 
our canes tu receive them. We do not know what may 
happen.* 

The blows ceased to shake the door; but threatening voices 
rose without. They sang a verse of the savage song of the 
sixteenth century: 


** Tons cei Oavots infamea 
Iront dans los infers 
Bruler dedans les flammes 
Comme des LuciferSF* 

The companions roso tumultuously. Borne wished to de¬ 
fend the door, which those without gain attempted to bnist, 
while others collected the weapons But before they bad 
tftne, a window was broken, the door flew into pieces, and 
the carpenters rushed into the hall with horrid shouts. Then 
Buooeeded a scene of fury and confusion which it is impossible 
to describe. Bach armed himself with what was nearest his 
hand. To the terrible ironshod canes of the devorants, and 
the sabres of the soldiers of ihe garrison, several of whom had 
allowed themselves to be drawn into the ranks of the drilles 
after a debauch, the gavots opposed the fragments of bottle 
with which they struck the assailants in the face^ the table 
under which they overthrew them, the spits which they 

* All those infamous Gavots 
Will go into the hells 
To bum within the flames 
Like sominy Luelllm* 
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aged as lances, and with which one of the most vitforons 
pinned his adTOieaiy to the wall. Their defence wae legiti* 
mate: it was obstinate and deadly. Pierre Hagnenin had at 
first thrown himself between the combatants, hoping to make 
hti voice heard, and prevent the carnage. Bat he was vio* 
lently repnlsed; and was soon obliged to think of defending 
his own life and that of his brothers. The Savinienne rashed 
to the stairs leading to her chamber, and scaled them with 
the strength and rapidity of a panther, carrying her two 
children in her arms. She pushed them into the loft, ener¬ 
getically showing them a back passage by which they could 
fly towards the granary, and place themselves in safety. 
Then she returned, and full of indignation, of courage and 
despair, she re-descended the stair-case and threw herself into 
the melee, thinking that the sight of a woman would disarm 
the fiiry of the assailants. But they no longer saw anything, 
and struck at random. She received a blow which, doubtless, 
was not intended for her, and fell, bathed in blood, into the 
arms of the Corinthian. Until then this young man, struck 
with amazement, had fought feebly. It was the first time 
he had ever taken part in these horrible dramas, and he ex¬ 
perienced such a disgust that he seemed rather to seek to be 
killed than to defend himself. When he saw the Savinienne 
wounded, he became furious; and, like Tasso's young Rinaldo, 
he showed that, if he bad the beauty of a woman, he had 
the strength and intrepidity of a hero. The unfortunate who 
had shed some drops of the mother's precious blood, payed 
for it with all his own. He fell with his face beaten in, and 
his head crushed, never to rise again. 

This terrible expiatory dbed turned against the Corinthian 
all the efforts of the devorants. Until then, it seemed that 
they pitied or despised his youth, and wished to spare him; 
but when they saw him stand, with flaming eyes and bloody 
arms, between the fainting mother and the dead body extended 
at his feet, there was a general shout, and twenty arms were 
raised to annihilate him. Pierre had only time to spring be¬ 
fore him and make a rampart for him of his body. He 
received several wounds, and both would certainly have 
peruhed overwhelmed by numbers, had not the guard, at¬ 
tracted by the noise, entered the house, and with great diffi¬ 
culty separated the combatants. Pierre, notwithstanding the 
blood he was losing, retained all l>is strength and presence of 
mind. He carried the Savinienne to her chamber; and having 
laid her on her bed, he compelled the Corinthian, who had 
followed him, to take refuge in the loft, in order to avoid 
beiag arrested. He hid him in the straw, brought the chil¬ 
dren, frozen with fear, to their mother’s side, and again de¬ 
scended to the hall in time to asaut some of the oompanions 
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of Mi doToir to fly. Thoae most fniionB in the combat had 
been seized ; they were carried to prison. Others had dia- 
pened in time, leaving their enemies in conflict with the 
guard. Pierre had at firat the intention of giving himself up 
to the authorities, in order to render public testimony of hm 
innocence and that of his friends. But when he saw the house 
full of soldiers, the dead and the wounded, he thought of the 
deserted state in which the Savinienne was at this deplorable 
crisis, and kept aloof until the guard had retired, bearing the 
dead and carrying away the prisoners of both parties, the first 
to the hospital, the last to prison. Then he ordered the maid¬ 
servant to wash away as quickly as possible, the blood with 
which the house was inundated, and he ran to find a physician 
for the Savinienne; but his exertions were in vain. There 
had been so many wounded to succour and transporj, that all 
persons acquainted with medicine, who could be found, were 
busied, lie returj^d quite alarmed; but he found the 
Savinienne erect liKe the strong woman of the Bible. She 
had had herself washed and bound up her wound, which for¬ 
tunately was not serious, and which left only a slight scar upon 
her broad and pure brow. She had comforted her children 
and put them to bed, and she was helping her servant to re¬ 
store order to the house, that important and sacred end to¬ 
wards which tend, without relaxation and without distraction, 
all the cares and all the strength of a woman of the people* 
Her heart was, nevertheless, tormented by cruel anxieties; sho 
did not know what had become of the Corinthian, or which of 
her friends had perished. She thought of the pitiless chaatise* 
ments which the law would inflict, perhaps upon the innocent 
as well as upon the guilty; and, suffering from this anguish, 
pale u death, her heart swollen, her hand trembling, she was 
working, in the depth of the night, to recollect the scattered 
ruins of her devastated hearth, without shedding a tear, with¬ 
out uttering a complaint. 

When she saw Pierre Huguenin return, she had not courage 
enough to question him; but she smiled upon him with a 
sublime expression of joy, which seemed ta accept the great¬ 
est misfortunes in exchange for the safety of a friend like 
him. He took her by the hand and hastens with her to the 
loft where be had hidden and locked in the Gorinthiaii* 
Daring this forced seclosion, f^he desolate yonng man, in prey 
to a thousand anxieties, had at first attempted, at every risE 
to reenter the house, in order to learn the Cate of his com- 
pa^ns, and eapeoially of the mother. But emotion and 
fatigue had deprived him of the strength necessary to force 
the doors which Pierre, fearing his imprudence, had barricaded 
against him.^ He was so exhausted that be almost fainted 
on seeing his mistress and his friend out of danger. They 
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examined and bound up his wounds, which were quite serioui.' 
They made for him, with mattresses and coverings, an im* 
promptu bed, in a chamber which they also improvised for 
mm, by piling up bundles of straw in the barn-loft. It was 
necessary to keep him concealed; for he was one of those 
most compromised in the matter, and neither Pierre nor the 
Bavinienne thought it best to trust to the integrity of the 
law in distinguishing the aggrieved from the aggressors. 

When Pierre had thought of everything and exhausted the 
remains of his strength, the Savinienne still had to take care 
of him. He also was wounded and weakened, and especially 
broken in the depths of his soul. What must not sutler, in 
fact, that organization always borne towards the ideal, and in¬ 
cessantly thrown back towards the most brutal reality ! 
When he was alone, he felt desperate; and, remembering the 
blows he^ad been compelled to inllict, seeing rise before him 
idl the spectres of slecplessuesB and fevej^he wished for death, 
and wrung his diands in the excess m a horriblo sorrow. 
Bleep at Iasi came to his relief, and he remained plunged in 
an almost lethargic exhaustion from break of day until night. 

The Savinienne rested hardly two or three hours. She 
divided her cares, all the remainder of the day, between her 
daughter, whom fear had also rendered ill, the Corinthian, 
and TAmi-du-trait. 

The di^itary and those of the companions who had escaped 
in time from the scene of combat, came to see and comfort 
her. Several of the wounded were out of danger; they eon- 
oealed from her, as much as possible, the agony and death of 
some others. But they still feared the result of judicial 
Bearch. They had already sent away a companion who, like 
Amaury, had killed one of the enemies, and they advised 
Pierre to fly also with the Corinthian. As soon as tho latter 
could walk, that is, on the next night, Pierre conducted him 
to the cabin of the Vaudois, to remain until he could take 
the diligence and go to Ylllepreux. The good carpenter hid 
him in his garret, and bestowed upon him all the cares of 
friendship. He hf^ become a physician himself, as he assert¬ 
ed in consequence of having had so much to do with physi¬ 
cians. He went to work to applp his medicines, and Pierre, 
tranquillized respecting his friend, returned to Blois, deter* 
mined not to abandon his captiyp brothers, so long as his efforts 
Mid his testimony could be of service for their justifioation 
and deliverance. 

He was returning, by the early morning light, along the ver- 
dwt banks of the Loire, in prey to a great sadness, to a deep 
ditgust. This fatal necessity of maintaining a bitter partisan 
vanare against the men of the people, agiunst those children 
pf poverty and labour whom he piously considered as his bio» 
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thers, and whom he could have wished, at the cost of hia life, 
to reconcile and unite in one single family, waa for him a re¬ 
morse before Ood, a punishment, a shame in his own eyes. 
And yet, what could he do? Had he to reproach himself with 
having neglected anything to preserve peace? Had he not 
exposed himself to the blame of his own companions, ic wish¬ 
ing to prove to them that the devorants were men like them¬ 
selves ? And now those devorauts had had a fresh attack of 
fury, and the gavota, persecuted for their faith, were cast, for 
a long time doubtless, into a fanaticism which had become 
necessary for the preservation of their independence, into a 
hatred almost legitimate after such outrages ?- 

Pierre wa-* r.ot suiriciently advanced (though he was perhaps 
more so thsm the stronsrest minds of that epoch) to make a 
clear distinction between pnnci[>le and fact. This courageous 
acoei>iaiicc of truth, tliis pieserviiig faith in principles, which 
enables us to live in the thought of a better future, is ^1 a 
very new notion to fts, and one the habit of w’hich is witmdif- 
ficulty introduced into our uneasy and troubled minds. We 
have been so lung educated in the ctistom of judging what 
should be from what is, and what can be from what has been 
done, and wc every moment become discouraged on seeing the 
present so livquently disap[>oint our hopes. The reason is 
that we do imt yet sufficiently understand the laws of life in 
humanity. We should stndy society as we observe man, in its 
physiological and social developement. Thus the cries, the 
tears, the absence of reason, the immoderate instincts, the dis¬ 
like of restraint and of rule, all that characterises the child¬ 
hood and adolet-cence of the man, are they not so many 
powerful, but inevitable crises, necessary to the blooming and 
maturity of that germ w'hich grows in suffering, as does every¬ 
thing that is born in thebosum of the universe ? Why should 
we not apply this idea to humanity ? Why should the pre- 
fient make us renounce our ideal 1 Why, siuce we are present 
at the manifestation of the idea in the world, should we not 
accept its failures, as scientific men observe without terror 
those of light in the imperishable stars. , But, children as we 
are, and ignorant as we are, we often believe that the child is 
abont to die when he becoipes a man, that the suns will be 
extinguished because their centres are covered with clouds. 

If Pierre Huguenin could have better understood the past 
and the future of the peo](he, he would not have been so 
much affrighted by the present into which he was oast. He 
would have said to himself that the principle of fraternity 
and equality, always at work in the souls of the op- 
^ pressed, was at that moment undergoing a salutaiy crisis; 
and that the companionship, which is one of the forms at 
4empted by the fratenud instinct, then owed its presemtioa. 
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to thoM Btrugglos, to those combats, to that bloodshed, to that 
insane pride. At a time when the mind of the enlightened 
ftlsfifins had not yet thought of the most im^rtant of truths 
of the most necessary of initiations^ it was Providence which 
presorved in Ihe people that spirit of metical assoc^iom 
and of republican enthusissm, through all the varieties of 
family, the jealousieB of trade, the prejudices of sect, and the 
brutal heroism of partisanship. 

The proletary philosqpher struggled in vain to solve that 
obscure problem of the notion of good and evil ; a fictitious 
distinction in the order of abstract things, in the presence of 
the eternal idea; true only in the order of created things, in 
the temporary manifestation. He therefore allowed hn^lf 
to be depressed by transitory reverses; and, in his need of 
truth and justice, he was even so impious as to blush for his 
brothers. He was almost ready to hate them, to abandon 
th^, to cany elsewhere his faith, his love, his zeal. Bnt to 
conid he carry them henceforward 1 Unfortunate, said 
he to himself, who would receive you, branded as you are by 
poverty, bound by the slavery of labour'I Those enlightened, 
polished classess, towards whom a secret attraction and 
dangerous dreams so often draw you, could you even under* 
stand their language, and could they accomodate themselves 
to the rudeness of yours) Doubtless, among the youths who 
axe taught in schools, among those powerful and proud in¬ 
dustrialists who struggle against the nobility and clergy, 
among those brave .solfUers who, they say, conspire on every 
aide against tyranny, there are generous wills, pure principles, 
democratic feelings; and while we, blind unfortunates, ex¬ 
haust our energy in criminal strife against our own race, 
those enlightened agitators work for us, conspire for us^ 
ascend the scaffold for us! Yes, it is for us, it is for the 
people, that the Bones, the Bertons die, with so many othen 
'whose blood has flowed without the people's uuderstauding it« 
without the people's being moved! Oh, yes! these are 
heroes, martyrs; and we, the ungrateful and stupid people, 
we did not tear those victims from the hands of the exe> 
cutioner, we did ndt break open the doors of their prisoiu^ 
we did not overthrow their scaffolds ! But where were we 
then, and what do we now that Ve do not think of avenging 
ihemi 

' Excum me for disturbing yoar reverie,’ sud an unknoim 
▼oioe at this moment in Pierre Huroenin’s ear. ^ But 1 have 
Bought for you a long while, and 1 must break the ice at a 
single blow, for time is precious; I hope we shall soon under* 
stand each other.* 

Pierre, surprised at this strange preamble, looked at tbe* 
person who thus addressed him, uom head to foot. He was 
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quite a joung man, well drened, and with a Tery pleaBUvt 
faee. There was in hia manner a mixture of good-nature and 
ludeness which pleased at first sight. He had, or he ftflProted 
something of a military bearing under his citizen's dress; ha 
words were quick, brief, decided, and hia half-lisp indicate a 
Parisian. 

' Sir,' replied Fierro, after having carefully examined him, 
' 1 believe you take mo for another; for 1 have not the honoim 
to know you in any way.* 

* Well! as for me, 1 know you,' replied the stranger, * and 
I know yon so well that 1 read at this moment in your 
thoughts, as I see the bottom of this limpid water which flows 
at our feet. You are thoughtful, engromd, so much so ^at 
I have followed you a quarter of an hour without your notic¬ 
ing me. You are a victim to profound melancholy, for your 
face bears the marks of it in spite of you. Do you wish me 
10 tell you what you are thinking off 

' You will do me pleasure,’ said Pierre, smiling, for he W 
gan to think the young man crazy. 

'llerre Huguenin,’ returned the stranger, with an assur¬ 
ance which made our hero start, ' yon are thinking of the 
uselessness of your efforts, of the hardness of the hearts on 
which you wish to act, of the strength of the obstades 
which paralyse your energy, your zeal, and your great inte^ 
tions.* 

Pierre was so struck at seeing before him a man who 
seemed to rise out of the earth, and reflect like a mirror his 
most secret thoughts, that he almost believed in a superna¬ 
tural apparition, and he had not the power to reply by a 
single word, so much did he feel troubled, almost frmhtened, 
by what he beard. 

*My poor Pierre,’ continued the stranger, 'you have 
reason to be tired and disgusted with the ti^e you follow, 
of talking to the deaf, and of displaying the torch of truth 
before the blind. You will never aooomplish anything with 
those stupid souls. You will not reform those ferocions 
customs. You are a superior man, and yet yon cannot per¬ 
form such a miracle. There is nothing to hope from youz 
companions.' 

' What do you know of that—you, who speak with so mudi 
assurance of what you presume, and do not know! Do yox 
know the workingmen that jrbu decide thus against theml 
Am you one of us 1 Do you wear the same livery that we 
dol’ 

*1 wear one more beautiful,' mtunied the stranger! 'that 
of a servant of humanity.' 

* s You must be a very buq^ servant,* said Pierre, dtakinghis 
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bead with an air of disdain; for his new acquaintance began 
to inspire him rather with distrust than sympathy. 

The stranger, pursuing his course of divination, aaid to 
him, with a benevolent smUe: * Dear master Huguenin, at 
this moment you are asking yourself if 1 am not a man of the 
police, a provocative agent,’ 

Amazed at this new prodigy, Pierre bit his lips. * If I 
have that thought,’ replied he, *are you not entirely pre^ 
pared to endure the consequences—you, who accost me in so 
atrange a manner—you, whom 1 do not know 

* Why,’ returned the stranger, ‘ do you wish that so simple 
«n action as that of accosting you on the highway should have 
tmy mysterious motive! Are you, then, one of those men who 
tremble at the simple word conspiracy, and who take their 
shadow for a gend’arme T 

* 1 have no reason to fear anything, and am not of a timid 
character,’ replied Pierre. 

‘Put yourself at your ease with mo, then,* returned the 
etrauger, ‘ for you see in me a man who travels for the pur* 
pose of studying and knowing men. Penetrated by an ardent 
love of humanity, I extend to all classes of society the ardour 
of my investigations, and, in all, I seek for noble souls, en¬ 
lightened minds. When I meet them on my way, 1 ex¬ 
perience the necessity of fraternizing with them.* 

‘ So,’ said Pierre, smiling, ‘ you exercise the profession of 
philanthropist! But if you proceed solely as you have just 
«aid, it is not so useful a profession as 1 had imagined; fur, if 
«ou seek only the elect of men,—they having no need of 
oeing reformed,—it follows, that in associating with them on 
yonr pa^ge you journey absolutely for your pleasure. In 
your place, 1 should think 1 employed my time better by 
seeking out m^guided men, uncultivated minds, in order to 
pat them right or to teach them.’ 

*I see that you deserve your reputation,’ returned the 
stranger, laughing in his turn; * you are a man of reasoning 
snd logic, and with you one must be careful of all he says.' 

* Oh ! do not believe/ said Pierre with gentleness, ‘ that 1 
pretend to discuss with you. No, sir ; when I question, it is 
to inform myself.* 

* Well, my friend, know that i do extend my solicitude to 
sll men. these, respect; to those, compassion; to sU, 
devotedness and^ fraternity. %at does it not seem to you, 
that, in the age in which we live, having to struggle against 
fyranny and the coiraption it occasions, against the priestly 
a^rit and the fanaticism it excites, the first thing to be done 
is to collect men of capability and come to an understanding 
irith them, in order to prepare the work of liberalism)* 

‘ 1 do not presnme/ said Pierre, smiling, ‘ that you came 
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to me for that purpose. I haye everything to learn, nothing 
to teach.' 

* I will prove to you that you may bo very favourable to 
my repenerafciiig views. You know the popular element, in 
the bosom of which you live, even while detaching yourself 
from it by your intellectual superiority. You can give me 
good ideas respecting the means of sprcadinir light and pro* 
pagating healthy political ideas in that region.* 

* These are questions which I should wish to ask of yon. 
Is it possible that' you could have waited for me to commence 
■o vast and so dilhcuU a mission? Oh ! yon are laughing 
at me! You know well that a poor workman cannot open 
for yon any path towards that immense object, and that, at 
the most, he would walk tremblingly in the suite of the 
enlightened persons who may be willing to guide him.’ 

'1 begin to see that, in spite of your excessive modestyf 
we understand each other quite well. 1 will, therefore, speu 
more clearly. If you wish to become an associate in the 
great work of the physical and moral deliverance of the 
people, sympathizing men will extend their arms to you ; 
and, instead of leaving you in the obscure rank in which 
you seem to retrench yourself, they will facilitate the noble 
impulse, will find the high employment of your energetic 
faculties. During the few days I have passed at Blois, I 
have employed my time quite well. 1 know already what 
can be expected from you. 1 have formed around you oon« 
nexions which you will soon be made acq^uainted with. 1 
hare already seen, already observed you. 1 know that yon 
unite to an intrepid courage a spirit of conciliation which 
must, unhappily, fail in the obscure struggles in which yoa 
are engaged, but which will render immense services to the 
country, when you have entered upon a broader path, more 
fruitful, and more worthy of you. 1 do not wish to say more 
to you at present. You could not grant me that entire con¬ 
fidence at which 1 aim, and which 1 shall soon be able to 
acquire. Besides, we are now in the city, and it is very im* 
portant for me not to be seen with you. ^ ask of you only 
one thing : that is, to obtain information respecting me from 
the persons whose names are ^ere set down, and to have the 

f oodnesB to be present at the meeting mentioned in this card, 
t will ^rve you as a pass. You will come there with certain 
rareoautiona which will be poiined out to you, and you will bo 
nee to bring with you those of your friends for whem yon can 
answer as for yourself. Farewell, till we meet again.’ 

The stranger earnestly shook the waadunan’s hand, and 
departed with a quick step. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PlssBB had no leisure to reflect long npon this strange en> 
counter. He had mnch to do, for in spite of his inward 
discouragement, he did not cease to assist his unhappy com¬ 
panions with all his power. He felt so strongly the sacredneu 
of that duty, that he no longer wished to take into considera¬ 
tion his father's anxiety and ihipatience, and overcame his 
personal troubles with heroism. He ran the whole day, with 
the dignitary and the principal members of the society, froza 
the pnson to the hospital, from the houses of the authorities 
to those of the lawyers. He succeeded in procuring the re> 
lease of some of his comrades who had been arrested without 
sufficient reason. His activity, his air of frankness, and his 
natural eloquence made such an impression upon the magis¬ 
trates, that they interposed no obstacle to his zeal. On the 
next day he had sadder duties to fulfll; this was to render 
the last honours to one of his comrades, killed in the battle. 
This ceremony, at which all the gavots in Blois were present, 
and the dignitary presided, was accomplished according to 
the rites of the devoir of liberty. After the ooffin was low¬ 
ered into the grave, Pierre knelt down, and pronounced a 
short and beautiful prayer to the Supreme Being, conformably 
to the text of the sacred books; then he rose, and advancing 
one foot to the brink of the open grave, extended his hand 
to^ one of the companions, who assumed ^he same attitude, 
seized his hand, and inclined his face towards his to exchange 
the mysterious words which are not uttered aloud; after 
which, they embraced, and all the other companions slowly 
accomplished the same form, departing two by two from the 
grave, after having thrown into it three handfuls of earth. 

As the gavots^were leaving the cemetery, another pro¬ 
cession arrived, and the inimical phalanxes met in a gloomy 
silence upon the place of rest, in the asylum of eternal peace. 
It was the drille carj^nters who also came to buzv their 
dead. There were doubtiess bitter thoughts, and vainly com- 
l)ated regrets in their sonls; tor their eyes avoided those of 
the gavots, and the gend’armes, who kept guard upon them 
£rom a distance, were not needed to preserve order in the two 
The circumatanoes were too mournful for either side 
to think of attempting reprisals. The gavots heard, as th^ 
retired, the strange howls of the devorant carpenters, a kina 
of savage lamentation with which they accompany their so- 
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lemnitids, and the intom^ons of which, regulated by rhythm, 
have a hidden meaning. 

On the evening of that Bad day, Pierre went to visit the 
Corinthian, and his joy was great at finding him almost re¬ 
stored. Thanks to the good treatment, and the learned pro- 
Bcriptions of Jambe>de<lMiB, Amaury could hope to depart in 
a short time, and Pierre explained to him the labours he was 
to undertake at the chateau ot Yillepreuz. He then left him 
with the promise that he would speak seriously of him to the 
Savinienne, as soon as he found a favourable opportunity. 

He found it that very evening. Bemainiug alone with her 
and the sleeping children, in the care of whom he assisted 
her, he naturally entered upon the subject; for she never 
failed to question him ever^ evening, with solicitude, respect¬ 
ing the Corinthian’s situation. He spoke of his friend with 
the delicacy which he knew how to introduce into everything. 
The Savinienne having listened to him attentively, replied: 

* I can speak to you with sincerity, and confide in you as in a 
man superior to others, my dear son Yillepreux. It is veiy 
true that 1 have had for the Corinthian a friendship stronger 
than I ought, and than 1 wished. I have nothing with 
which to reproach him, neither have I in my conscienca 
anything voluntary with which to reproach myself. Bu^ 
since vSavinien's death, I have been more frightened at 
this friendship than I was during his life. It seems to me 
that it is a great fault to think of another than him, while 
the earth which covers him is still fresh. The tears of my 
children accuse me, and 1 incessantly ask pardon of God 
for my folly. But, since we are here for an explanation, 
and your near departure compels me to speak of these 
things sooner than I could have wished, 1 will tell you 
everything. Yary culpable ideas sometimes came to me du¬ 
ring Savinien's life. Certainly 1 would have given my own 
life to prevent his leaving this world; but in fine, as he was 
older than J, and for two years the physicians had told me 
that he had a very dangerous complaint, it came to my mind 
in spite of me, that, if I should leave my dear husband, my 
duty would be to marry again; and then 1 said to myseli^ 
tremblingly, I know well whom I should choose. Similar 
ideas came to Savinien when be felt himself more ill than 
usual; and when he was obliged to keep his bed all the time, 
they came to him so often that aiSilast he spoke to me of them.* 

* Wife,' said he to mo a few days before his death, * I am not 
well, and I rather fear that you will become a widow sooner 
than I expected. This troubles me for your sake, aud that of 
our poor children; yon are still too young to remain exposed 
to all the^friendships which the companions will feel for you. 
Am 1 know you are an honest woman, you will euffer for the 
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wuit of some one to impose respect upon tbem, and you will 
perhaps leave your inn. That would be the ruin of our ohil* 
dren; for you are not very strong, and what a woman can earn 
is so small a thing, that you will not have enough to give an 
education to our little ones. Still you know that my whole 
idea was to have them well taught to read, to write, and to 
kero accounts ; without these, no one is good for anything, 
ana 1 can see you from here, all three, sink into poverty. If 
1 could have acquitted my debt towards llomanet lo Bon- 
Boutien, 1 should be rather more easy; but -1 have not been 
able to repay even a third of what he lent me, and 1 am 
greatly troubled to think 1 shall die a bankrupt, especially 
toward a friend. There is only one way to remedy this; that 
is, for you to become Bon-soutien’s wife if 1 leave you. He 
has an honest attachment for you; he coiisiders you as the 
best of women, and he is right; ho loves our children as if 
they were his nephews: he will love them as if they were his 
own children when he is your husband. 1 have more confi¬ 
dence in him than in any other man 1 know. Our stock 
belongs to him, since he has paid for the greater part of it; 
be will thus recover bis property, and keep up our business. 
He will give an eduoatiou to the children ; for he is learned 
bimself, and he knows the value of it. In fine, he will make 
*you happy, and will love you as I love yon. This is why 1 
wish you both to promise me that you will marry together if 
1 am obliged to leave yon.’ 

* 1 did, as you may believe, all in my power to make him 
give up this idea; but the more he felt himself dying, the 
more he thought of deciding my lot. Finally, on the day 
when he received the last sacrament, he sent for Bon-soutien; 
and, on his death-bed, ho joined our hands. Itomanet pro- 
mil^ everything, weeping; as for me, 1 wept too much te 

S remise, kly Savinien breathed out his soul, leaving me 

taolate at losing him, and very sad at being engaged to a 
man whom 1 respect and love, but whom 1 could not wish to 
take for my husband. Still 1 feel that 1 ought to do so, that 
1 cannot remain a widow, that the lot of my children and the 
last will of my husband command me to take that wise and 
groerouB man, who has placed all bis property in our hands, 
and to whom 1 could not restort it without ruining my family. 
Such is my situation, master Pierre; this is what you must 
tell the Corinthian, in ordei< that he may think no more of 
me, as 1 am going to pray the good God to enable me to think 
no more of him.’ 

* All that you have told me shows you to be a virtuous wo¬ 
man and a good mother,’ replied Pierre. * 1 approve your 
resolution to combat for the present the recollection of the 
Ckninthian, and 1 shall advise him not to entertain too vivid 
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Lopes. Still, zny good mother, permit me, and promise my 
friend, not to believe absolutely that all is lost, i hnew our 
Savinien well enough to be very sure that, if he could have 
read in the bottom of your heart, it is to the Corinthian that 
he would have bcthrothed you. He would have trusted to 
the future of that young man, so courageous, so good, so skil> 
ful in his art, and as devoted to his memory, to his widow and 
children, as Bomsoutien himself can be, 1 know Bon-soutien 
also; I know that his sentiments are too elevated to accept 
the sacrifice of your life and feelings. He will listen to rea> 
Bon. He will sufTer without doubt ; but he is a man—a man 
of great heart. He will remain your friend and Amaury'a. 
As to the debt, 1 beseech yon to think no more ot it, my mo¬ 
ther. You must restore to Komanet all that he has lent. If, 
at the termination of your mourning, the Corinthian, in spite 
of his counige and his talents, has not been able to complete 
the sum, it will be for me to find it; and your son shall repay 
me when he is of age and understands business. Do not reply 
to me on that point. Wc have many cares just now, and most 
not lose time in useless words. 1 shall say to the Corinthian 
only what he ought to know; and 1 trust in the honour of the 
dignitary not to address you, dtiring the continuance of your 
mourning, a single word which may compel you to an engage¬ 
ment or a rafiture. Weep for your good Savinien without re¬ 
morse and without bitterness, my brave Savinienne. Do not 
weep for him so much as to make yourself ill: you owe your- 
Belf to your children, and the future will recompense you for 
the courage you mu'^t now have.' 

Having said this, I’ierre embraced the Bavimenne as a bro¬ 
ther embraces his sister ; then he approached the cradle of 
the children to kiss them : 

^*Give them your blessing, master Pierre,’ said the Savi¬ 
nienne, kneeling beside the cradle and raising the curtain; 
* the blessing of an angel like you will bring them happiness.'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tn> recital of what had passed between the Savinieiiiie and 
Fierro gave courage to the Corinthian and hastened his re- 
oorery. He fixed npon the next day for his departure to 
YUlepreux, resolved to deserve his luppiness by a year at 
least of courage and resigaation. Pierre, without ceasing to 
be actively engaged for w dear prisoners, had to think of ob¬ 
taining a second companion to escort the Corinthian on hie 
Journey and aasiit him in the work. It was not absolutely 
necessaiy that this second associate in the labours on the 
djAteau of YiUqpreux should be a distinguished artist; 
Amaury's talent was enough for both. He only r^qu'red a 
workman who should be sVilful and industrious in sawing, 
catting, and cantling. The dignitary presented to him an 
honest native of Berry, who was not handsome, although he 
was called, 1^ antithesis, no doubt, la Clef -des-cceurs (the key 
of hearts). He was a good fallow and a quick workman, so 
all the companions said. This useful Berriohon, found, en¬ 
listed, and i^ormed of the work intrusted to him, made up 
lus bundle, which did not take long, for he had not many 
clothes; and the roulenr having secured his discharge, that 
Is, having ascertained, from the master whom he was leari[ng, 
and from the mother, that he owed nothing and that nothing 
was due to h^ held himself ready to depart. Pierre, on thU 
da^ also, ma^ .^ny efforts, not without success, for his im- 
ptubned cotnoi^; and the horizon beginning to clear up on 
that side, he alwr^ for the Bower of wisdom, accompanied 
by his Berriohon, with his heart somewhat less oppressed 
than it had been on the preceding days. As they walked, he 
informed Clef-des-coenrs of the aversion which his father felt 
towards the companioniAip, and endeavoured to make him 
understand the conduct he must observe with master 
Huguenin. Clef-des-coeurs was, certainly, a very skililiL 
WQ]±man, but a very awkward diplomatist. To his perfecir 
ingenuity he added the singular pretension of being crafty, 
Atm of being able to carry a d^ibate affair to a desired con<* 
elusion. Pierre, who did not know him, mistrusted his pro¬ 
mises. But the Berriohon renewed them with so much 
assurance, that Pierre said to himself, as he looked at him; 
We do sometimes zee much smse and tact lodged, as by mis¬ 
take, in those great heads whose dull and staring eyes do not 
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badly rewmble the fictitiotu tdndows which are painted vpon 
the walls of imgnlarly lighted houses. 

It was night when they reached the Yaudois’s door. It was 
closed with care, and they were obliged to gLire their names 
in order to obtain an entrance. * What means this increased 
precaution f said Pierre, in a low Toice, as he embraced his 
host. * Has the police got track of the Corinthian ? * Ko» 
thank God/ replira la Sf^esse: * but he has left his garret on 
tike iuTitation of our tra?eller, and we must be careful; for 
this is the house of the good God: eveiy one may enter.*— 
* What traveller V asked Pierre, astonishea* ' Him whom you 
know well/ replied the Yaudois, 'since yon come to the ren¬ 
dezvous; he is waiting for you there with some persons of 
your acquaintance.’ 

Pierre understood nothing from these words. He entered 
the hall, and saw, with some surprise, the mystenrious sttangec 
who had accosted him throe days before on tiie banks of the 
Lmre, at table with the dignitary, one of the four, old master- 
looksmiths of the devoir of liberty, and a young lawyer of 
Blois, whom Pierre Hugueuin had known durukg w first reti- 
dence in that city. The latter came to him, and taking his 
hand In an affectionate manner, led him to the table: * J, 
have muiy reproaches to make to you, master Hngnenin/ stid 
he tq him, * for not coming to see me daring the week you 
have been here, and for not having entrusted to me the de¬ 
fence of your comrades inculpated in this last affair. Ton 
have apparently forgotten that we were friends, two years 
ago.’ 

This earnest welcome and the word friendt rather aston¬ 
ished Pierre Hugueniu. He remembered, indeed, that he had 
worked for the young lawyer, and that he hga ftund him 
:i^able and benevolent; bnt he did not remember that he had 
been treated by him on this footing of equality. He thenfore 
did not reply to his advances with all the freedom they seemed 
to demand. In spite of him, he turned his eyes coldly to¬ 
wards the stranger, who had risen at his approach, and now 
extended to him a hand which he heutated to clasp. ' I hope 
that you no longer distrust me/ said the lattSr to him with a 
BU^e. 'You must have received satis&ctory information re* 
spring me, and yon find tme in company which must 
re-asBure you completely. Taka a seat with us, therefore, jmd 
taste these wines. I hope, iw my capacity as a travelog 
clerk, to procure some for our host which will eualde him te 
make more profit than heretofore.’ 

The Yaudois replied to this promise by a knowing smil<^ 
aooompanied with a wink; and the Berriohon, whe had the 
sympathetic habit of smiling irheneyer he saw any one else 
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Anile, undertook to copy, aa well an he could, the amile and 
the wink of the Yaudois. He made this benevolent grimace 
at the moment when the stranger was interrogating, with a 
glance, that unknown face, not handsome, it must be con* 
mssed, although gentle and full of candour. The pretended 
travelling clerk thought, therefore, from that air of intelli< 
gence, that the Berrichon was prepared for any overtures ho 
might wish to make to him, and he extended his hand to him 
with the familiarity he had testified towards Pierre Iluguenin* 
The Berrichon chisped that patronising hand with all his 
strength, and without the least mistrust, crying, in a pene* 
trated tone, * Well and good, here arc citizens who are nok 
proud.’ 

* I thank yon, my brave fellow/ said the stranger, * for haw¬ 
ing been willing to come and sup with ua. This frank cor- 
^hality does you honour.’ 

* The honour is on my side,’ replied the Berrichon, quite 
radiant; and he seated himself without ceremony by the side 
of the stranger, who began to help him. 

Pierre saw clearly that there was a mistake here, and he 
did not think it wrong to profit by it in order to obtain informa¬ 
tion without compromising himself. He still thought, indeed, 
that the stranger might be a spy, a kind of provocative agent 
such as people imagined they saw everywhere, and such aa 
there really were many of at that period. It was in the 
summer of 1S23. The failure and severe punishmeiit of nu¬ 
merous conspiracies had not yet discouraged the secret 
societies. They laboured perhaps with less boldness in France 
than during preceding years for the overthrow of the Bour¬ 
bons, but they still did labour with some remains of hope 
upon the Spanish frontier. Ferdinand Yll. was a prisoner in 
the l^nds of the liberal party, and they still (lattered them* 
selves with the hope of a revolt in the French army, com¬ 
manded by the Due d’AngoulCmc. Still the secrets of Carbo- 
narism were somewhat discovered, and the government agents 
were everywhere on its track. Pierre had good reason to mis¬ 
trust the recruitq^, who endeavoured to obtain his sympathy. 
He saw, with terror, the Corinthian, the dignitary, and tho 
masterdocksmith, enter into connexion urith him. He wu 
Tesolved to save these latter froifl tho snare which perhaps wm 
laid for them, and he at firs^ concealed his fears in order 
better to observe the unknown, into whose company chanoa 
had again brought him. 

At first this one did not diolose himself, waiting for Fierro 
Hu^enin to do so.' 

* Well,’ said he, * yon came here on business, did you not t* 

^ Certainly/ replied Pierre, who wished to let him make th0 
advances. 
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* And your companion aUo V said the pretended trav^lin^ 
clerk, looking at the Berrichon, who waa etill amiling 

* Yes/ replied Pierre,' he is a man very fit for all kinds of 
huflinesB.’ 

The dignitary and the master locksmith tamed and looked 
at Clefdes-coeiira with surprise. Pierre had some difficulty 
in keeping a serious countenance. 

‘So much the better!’ cried the traveller. ‘Well ! my 
-children, we shall be able to understand each other, and with¬ 
out much cercipony. Doubtless you have seen each other V 
added he, looking alternately at the dignitary and Pierre 
Hugnenin. 

‘ Corlj^inly,’ replied Pierre, ‘ we see each other from morn- 
Jiig to night.* « 

‘1 understand/ returned the traveller; 'then 1 shall not 
have much of a preamble to make luth you.' 

‘ Allow me/ said the dignitary; *1 have not spoken of you 
with my pays Villepreux.' 

'In that case it is our friend the lawyer/ returned the 
traveller. 

‘No, not 1, either/ replied the lawyer; 'but what matters 
It, since friend Pierre is here I’ 

' In fact/ said the traveller, * that proves that he is sure of 
as : and as to ourselves, we are sure of him." 

Pierre drew the lawyer a little aside. 

* Do you know this gentleman t' asked ho of him in a low 
voice. 

‘ As myself/.replied the lawyer. 

Pierre addressed the same question to the dignitary, who 
made about the same answer. 

At last he (questioned also the master locksmith, who 
replied r 

' No better than you do ; but some friends have assured me 
of his good faith, and I am tempted to take hold of politics. 
Still 1 wish first to see what there is to depend upon.’ 

Pierre examined the Yaudois, and was soon convinced that 
R bond, if not mysterious, at least sympathetic, existed be¬ 
tween him and the travelling clerk. He began therefore to 
change his opinion respecting,the latter, and to listen to him 
vrith as much interest as he had at first felt repuguauce. 

He was preparing to warn hi n of the nullity of the Berri- 
chon's part, when some one knocked at the door, and two 
persons in sporting jackets, having guns on their shoulders 
and game-bags at their sides, entered and deposited their 
guns and provision of game on the table, wmle they ex¬ 
change affectionate grasps of tiie hand with the lawyer and 
trav^ing clerk. 

' Well/ said one of the sportsmen, whose face was not nn- 
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kno^ to Pierre Buguemn, * we have not beat the bndi in 
vain to*day—and I see we ean make the eame compliment te 
yon,' added he* lowering hia voice, and addreuing the tiwet 
ler, while he looked at Pierre, the Corinthian, the maater 
lod^smith, and the Berrichon, who had grouped themeelVM 
at one end of the table from feelings of discretion. 

* Father Yandois, put this hare on the spit for ns,* said 
Other sportsman, whom Pierre recognised as one of the young 
physioians who. bad attended at the hospital the companiona 
wounded in the mother's house; * our dogs ran him down; he 
will be tender as a lark. We are dying with hunger and 
fktigne, and are very fortunate not to have to go to Blois for 


Bupper.* ^ 

* This is a lucky meeting,’ cried the travelling cleric; * and 
you shall help us taste the gdbd wines of which I have 
brought samples. It is you, gentlemen, who will advise 
father Yandois to repledbh his canteen; and as you some* 
times have to do with it on your shooting excursions, you will 
be sure not to find it dry.* 

The two sportsmen praised the lucky chance which brought 
them into oompany with their friends. But Pierre, who olv 
served them aUentively, was not duped by this pretended 
chance meeting. He caught looks interchanged, which 
clearly proved to him that he, as well as the master lock* 
smith, was the subject of a serious examination on the part 
of these gentlemen. The older of the two was a rowed 
captain of the old army, established in the neighbourhood. 
Pierre had formerly seen him at Blois, and even given him some 
lessons in geometry. At that time, the captain, terrified by 
the privations imposed upon him by his half-pay, had desired 
to undertake some industrial profession and to establish % 
joiner’s shop in his native village. But Pierre had found 
that military head harder than the brass of a cannon, and 
the education had not gone beyond the first elements of the 
fioience. 


This brave captain welcomed his former preceptor with a 
manner full of cordiality. Born among the people, he had no 
difficulty in retnfning to them. The physician tried to riiow 
himself as fraternal with the workman; but he did not 
auooeed: it was easy to see tliit his part was a forced one. 
The lawyer had more ease and tact; but Pierre xemembered 
very well that this agreeable^oung man had not, two yean 
before, the custom of shaking hands with him when he pr«* 
sented his bill of work. 

They all seated themselves at table together. The Bet* 
riehon had complacently gone to help the Yandois turn the 
■pit. Pierre forgot him the sooner because he began to taS^ 
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aiove intereit in th« oonTenation; it sooa turned upon 
poiltifff. 

' What newiy IL Lefort V asked the captain of the travelling 
oLerk. 

'News from Spain/ replied the latter, 'and good news; 
SiVetything goes well for the good party; the Cortes assembled 
at Seville, have determined on Eerainand's departure for 
Cadiz. The old hunks pretended to resist; they decided 
forfeiture unanimously, and a provisory regency has beoi 
nominated: it is composed of Yaldtis, Ciscar, and Tigodet.' 

This news appear^ to excite transports of joy in the 
traveller’s friends; but the workmen had small part in it. 
The former took pains to explain to them the importance of 
the success of liberalism in Spain, and the influence which 
the victory of that party would exercise in France. On this 
subject the politics of the day wer^iscussed under all their 
•apeots. Achille Lefort (this was name of the travelling 
clerk) demonstrated the impossibility of submitting to the 
government of the Bourbons in Europe, and praised the 
advantages of the spirit of propagandism which was at work 
in several centres simultaneously for the destruction of 
tpannical authorities. They became animated, and, when 
the smoking hare was brought on, the travelling clerk ex¬ 
hibited numerous samples of wine, which Pierre considered 
well chosen to be probably destined for the Yaudois's cellar. 
He mistrusted these stimmants to patriotism, and saw with 
pleasure that the master locksmith aho kept on his guard. 
Though they no longer suspected the travdler's good faith, 
neither of them carra to enrol himself under a banner which 
would not represent his real feelings. 

The Berriohon, having finished his functions as turnspit, 
disposed himself to fill those of a guest, and he placed himself 
on the right of M. Achille Lefort, who, as well as the ad¬ 
vocate, laid himsdf out to please him. They succeeded 
easily, for no soul in the world was more benevolent at table 
than that of the Berrichon. Pierre sought for a pretext to 
femove him, but it was not easy; for the good cheer, united 
with the bumpers which were abundantly ponred out for him 
on right and left, filled him T|pth joy, and he was by no means 
disposed to listen to the advice to go to bed. Neither was it 
wy more easy to make thosA present understand that this 
joyouB guest was not an ardent neophyte; for he was there 
on the guarantee of Pierre, and the latter remembered that 
tlM traveller had said on leaving him: * Bring whom you 
will, provided yon can answer for them as for yonrseU'.* 
Idoreover the £^rrichon entered valiantly into the ideas of 
bis generous Amphitryons. They wished to sound his 
opinions, and he, desirous of pleasing, and very shrewd in 
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his vnj, took good oare not to let it be seen that he did not 
understand a particle of the questions which were addressed 
to him. He replied to all with that ambiguitj which dis- 
tinguiEhes the Berriohon mechanic; and as soon as he had 
seined a word he repeated it with enthusiasm, drinking to the 
health of all the world. The old soldier spoke of Napoleon: 
*Ah ! yes, the little corporal f shouted the Berrichon ; * vivo 
I’empereur ! I am for the emperor I' * He is dead/ said 
Pierre to him sharply. * Ah ! yes, that is true. Well! hurrah 
for his child! vive Napoleon 11.!’ An instant after the 
lawyer spoke of Lafayette: * Yive Lafayette!' cried the 
Berrichon ,—* if that one is not dead too.’ At last, the word 
republic escaped the lips of the traveller : the Berriohou 
cried out: * Hurrah for the republic!' accompanying each 
exclamation with a fresh bumper. 

The traveller, who had Bked him very much at first, b^^ 
to thix^ him rather simpli, and his looks questioned Pierre 
Hugu^in. The latter only answered by coiisiantly filling the 
Berrichon*8 glass, and exciting him to drink, so well, that in 
five minutes Clef des-emurs threatened to go to sleep acrosa 
the table. Pierre took him in his strong arms, and though he 
was by no means a light bundle, carried him to the garret and 
deposited him on the Corinthian's bed. Then he returned to 
the table, and, freed from all his anxieties, took part in the 
conversation. Until then it had been a general talk, a kind 
of dissertation in which various opinions w'ere discussed under 
a dubitative form. They had been animated iievertbeless^ 
but without bitterness, and the guests appeared to agree upou 
a principal point which they did not mention, but which, 
seemed to establish a sympathetic bond between them. This 
lively and cheerful tone deduced Pierre; hia curiosity was 
excited more and more, and he soon ceased to see that he was 
himself the object of others’ curiosity. Still there was not 
much art in this; and the traveller, he wLho appeared to bo 
the impromptu president of this meeting, showed so little 
reserve, that Pierre was surprised to see so young and so giddyi 
a man intrusted ifith so dangerous a mission. But that young 
man expressed himself with a facility which pleased him, and 
which exercised a kind of fascination upon the dignitary and 
the Yaudois. Pierre felt himself drawn to lay aside hia 
habitual reserve, and to put (Questions in his turn. * You 
asserted just now, tur,’ said he to the stranger, * that there 
exists in France a powerful party ready to proclaim the 
republic 

* I am certain of it,’ replied the stranger, with a smile; ' 1 
have travelled over France sufficiently, thanks to my bnsinesi^ 
to be in correspondence with Frenchmen of every class. 1 cau 
aSBUre you that 1 have everywhere found republican feelings • 
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Bnd if, from any unexpected catastrophe, the Bourbons should 
be overthrown, the ultra liberal party would prevail over all 
the otherfl.’ 

The old olhcer shook his head; the physician smiled. Each 
of them entertained a different thought. * My opinion seems 
erroneous to these gentlemen,’ resumed the traveller, politely: 
*Well ! what do you think of it, M. Huguonin? Do you 
believe that there is among the people any other feeling thani 
a republican one 1’ 

* 1 ask myself how there can be any other,* replied Pierre. 

* Is not that your opinion, you who represent the people here 
with me V added he, addressing the dignitary and the other 
workman. 

The dignitary placed his hand upon his heart, and his 
silence was an eloquent answer. The Vaudois took off his 
cap, and raising it above his head : * 1 would not wish to d^a 
it in the blood of any Frenchman,* cried he; * but to see tlw 
displayed over France, I would offer my head therewith.’* 

The master locksmith rctleoted some moments, then he said 
with a reserved air ; * The republic did not do us all the good 
it promised: 1 cannot foresee what it might do for us at 
present; but, as to blood,’ added he, with a concentrated 
iiiry, * 1 should like to shed it. I should like to see that of 
our enemies flow to the last drop.* * Bravo!* cried tha 
traveller; *0, yes! hatred to foreigners, war to the enemies 
of France I And you, you, master lluguenin, what wish do 
you form V 

* I could wish that all men would live together, as brothers,* 
replied Pierre; * that is all 1 wish. With that, many evils can 
be borne; without that, liberty would do us no good.’ 

*1 told you so,’ returned the traveller, addressing his friends, 

* he is a philanthropist, a philosopher of the last century.* 

* No, sir, no, 1 do not think so,’ replied Pierre, earnestly. 
<The most liberal of all those philosophers was Jean Jacques 
Bousseau, and he h^ said that no republic was possible with¬ 
out slaves.’ 

* Can he have said such a thing 1’ cried the advocate. 

he did not say it; it is impossible !’ * 

* Bead the Social Contract,'* replied Pierre, ‘and you will be 

convinced of it.’ I 

* So you are not a repubyoan after the manner of Je.*^n 
Jacques)’ 

‘ Nor you either, sir, I presume.* 

* Consequently you are not one after the manner of Bobes* 
pierre)’ 

‘ No, sir.* 


f The Uberty cap was the anblcni of the republie* 
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*WeU! Toa tre one aftor the manner of Lafiijetisl 
Bravo!’ 

* I know not what is the manner of Lafayette.* 

' His syatem is that of wise men, of the enemies of anarohy, 
of the real liberals in a word. A revolution without proscrip¬ 
tions, without scaffolds.* 

* A revolution from which we are oonae<}uent]y iar distant/ 
relied Pierre. * Ai^d yet men conspire 

This word was followed by a general silence. 

* Who conspires]* asked the traveller, with a cheerful assur* 
snce. * Nobody here, that I know of,’ 

* Excuse me, sir,* replied Pierre; * I do, I conspire.* 

*You! how] with what object] with whom] against 

whom ]* 

' All alone, in the secret of my thoughts, dreaming almost 
always, weeping sometimes. 1 conspire against all the evUs 
that exist with the object, if not with the hope, of changing 
alL Will you be of my party]’ 

* I am so!’ replied the traveller, with a somewhat affectedl 
enthusiasm. * You seem to me the master of us all, and I love 
that soul of a tribune and a refbrmer, that course of a Brutus, 
that dark fanaticism, that profound firmness worthy of Saint 
Just and of Danton, I drink to the memory of those misun- 
deratood herom, illustrious martyrs of liberty !' 

The toast of the traveller had but a single echo. The old 
master-locksmith extended his glass, and approached it to that 
of the orator. But he drew it back immediately, saying, * I 
never tonoh my glass against an empty one. 1 have idways 
mistrusted that.* 

* You do not drink to the memory of those men]’ said the ^ 
Taudois irraaolntelj to Pierre Hugnenin. 

* No,’ replied Pierre,' those are men and things which I do 
not wril understand as yet, and which 1 feel myself too inferior 
to judge.' 

The guests looked at, Pierre Huguenin with some surprise; 
the physician wished to compel him to explain hinuelf more 
fully. 

' You seem to mV says he, * eveu while retrenching your* 
eelf within horrible scruples, to have very decided ideas;. 
Why should you make a mystery them to us] Are we nob 
fure each ^her here ] and besides, do we do anything more 
than talk for the sake of talking] There are two political 
priuolpleB raised and discussed in Prance at this moment; the 
absolute government and the constitutional government. Thii 
is what now interests true Frenchmen, without its being ne¬ 
cessary to refer to a past, painful to remember for some, dan¬ 
gerous to invoke for men. Things have changed their 
n^niiea; why not conform to the forma of language whioh 
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FrUMse has seen fit to adopt) That which our &thert called 
indiTisible republiCf we call constitational charter. Let ua 
accept that denomination, and enlist oimelTes under tihat 
banner, since it is the only one now displayed.' 

* That manner of seeing simplifies the question rery much/ 
replied Pierre, smiling. 

* And now that it is thus stated,' resumed the physidan^ 
* will yon tell ns if yon are for or agafwt the charter.* 

*lsm,' replied Pierre, * for this prindipleincribed at the 
bead of the constitutional charter; All Frenchmen are equal 
before the law. But as I do not se^this principle pnt in prac¬ 
tice in the institutions consecrated .by tne charter, 1 cannot 
be earnest for a constitutional government, whatever it may 
be, so long as I see the text of the divine law written on your 
monuments, and obliterated from your conscienceB. The re¬ 
public, the remembrance of which yon invoke, did not so un¬ 
derstand it, I believe; it sought to praotioe justice, and all 
means seemed good to this end. God is my witness that I am 
not a man of blood, and yet 1 confess that I understand much 
better that savage rigour which said to the overthrown powers: 
** Make peace with us, or be annihilated," than a vague system 
which would promise us equality without giving it to ns.' 

' I told yon so !* cried the traveller, with his hypocritically 
superb tone of benevolence; ' he is a mountaineer, s pure 
jacobin of the old rock. Well I that is grand! it is frank, it 
is bold. What do you want morel we must take people as 
they are.’ 

'Doubtless,' replied the physidau; 'but should we not* 
for the sake of more frankness and clearness, endeavour to 
c(pie to an understanding with master Pierre) A man like 
him certainly deserves that we should take the trouble to 
show things to him in their tme light.' 

' 1 ask only that,' said Pierre. * Look, are the doors well 
closed 1 Is there any one among you before whom 1 ought 
not to explain myself) As to myself, 1 feel ndther fear nor 
embamssment in telling you what I think. Whether you 
conspire or not, gentlemen, 1 care little; but you express 
wishss, feelings, and I do not see why I should not hsve the 
same pleasure. I have not come here to be qnestionedi I 
Buppoee, for you have nothing' to learn from me, and you 
probably know all that 1 amugnorant of. Let me spttk 
therefore. It is very evident that no one here belieyiM in 
the love of the Bourbons for liberal institutions. It i^’uoty 
certain that we have neither confidence nor sympathy Wtlu 
that government, and that we should choose snother to-mor¬ 
row if we could. What would it be) Here we, simple people^ 
are stopped, awaiting your answer. We find several name^ 
on year programmes ; for we Bometimes read the neUqpapezsi 
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iiad we eee that the liberals do not entirely agree amon^ 
themselTes. 1 believe, for instance, that, without going oat 
of this room, we should find very different opinions. M. the 
lawyer would be for Lafayette, if 1 am not mistaken, and 
M. the physician for another whom he does not name. M. 
the captain would be for the king of Home, and father Yaudois 
perhaps would not have him spoken of, nor 1 either: vHho 
UOWB1 In fine, you have each some one in view, and 1 should 
gain nothing by knowing whom each wishes; thus it is not 
that 1 a^—’ 


* What do you ask then^* said the physician, rather drily. 

* I do not ask who will be put in the place of the king; 1 
adc what will be put in the place of the charter.’ 

'Ah, ha, the charter does not satisiy you !' said the lawyeP 
laughing. 

'That’s not impossible,* replied Pierre somewhat archly* 
'And if a part of the nation should be in the same case wiw 
me, what should you say to satisfy them 

'Zounds! that is not very embarrassing,’ said the traveller 
gailv. * We would say to those who consider the charteor 
Sadly made: Make it better.' 

' And if we should say that we consider it wholly bad, and 
that we desire an entirely new onef said the master-lock- 
■mith, who had Ustened to all this discussion with the spite* 
fill austerity of an old jacobin, 

' In that case, we should say to you,’ replied Achille Lefort: 
'Make another at once, and forward t7ie Marseilln 

* Is that the feeling of all of you T cried the old man with 
a voice of thunder, rising and casting a sombre look upon hie 
•tapified hearers: ' In that case I am yours, and 1 open 
vein to sign the contract with my blood; otherwise, 1 break 
the glass in which 1 have drunk your healths.’ 

Speaking thus, he extended his right arm, bared to the 
dhow, and tatooed with cabalistic signs, while with the left 
he struck his glass upon the table and shook it with his vio¬ 
lence. His gloomy and severe face, his heavy white eyebrowa 
lowering over 1^ inflamed eyes, all his aspect at once brutal 
and imposing, produced a disagreeable impression upon the 
lawyer and physician. At first the sally of the old sani-eidoUe 
had made them smile disdaii^fnlly; but that smile expired 
their lips when they saw .-how serious was his action and 
how passionate his address. The Yaudois, electrified byhia 
oample, had risen also; and the Corinthian, who had Us* 
hmed to everything without saying a word, absorbed ia a 
melancholy and deep attention, extended his hand upon that 
of the master-locksmith, and there kept it fixed and oon- 
tmoted, with paleness on his lips and indignation in his 
htturt* Too modest and too proud to speak, he had fdlt a 
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mortal antipathy develope and increase 'within him from 
moment to moment against these conspiratoxs with white 
hands; and each of their flattering words, each of their mook^ 
ing smiles, had made a burning wound on his proud heart. 


I oTlJ 




those reduced revolutionists, and forming a group like that of 
the oath of the three Swiss at Ruthly. He smileu to see their 
powerful attitude and their deep expression suddenly dis* 
concert those men so malicionsly polite. He felt at the same 
time a strong flow of tenderness towards those who were his 
brothers ; and though ho had neither the political passions of 
the two old men, nor the ambition of the younger, he swore 
in his heart faith and alliance to them and all their race; for 
on that side was divine right. 

Still the traveller soon recovered from his surprise. Like 
s man accustomed to brave all kinds of resistimees, and to 
endure all kinds of oppositions, he began gently to banter the 
old patriot. 

*Well! what is this old bravo about 1* cried he gaily. 
Would not one say that he took us for political kidnappers, 
and had come to our supper as to a conspiracy ? If you were 
heard outside, my master, we should get halters round our 
necks. Really, this comes from not knowing how to talk 
quietly about public afiairs. Is not each one free in a wine 
^op to sing his song and toast his sairit ? If your’s is saint 
Oouthon or saint Robespierre, who hinders you from celebrat¬ 
ing him 1 I don’t see why you should be put out with us» 
umess you take us for gend’armes. Thank God, we are in a 
safe house, and we all know each other; if it were not so, you 
nrould frighten us, as Croquemitaine does the little children. 
Come, my master, empty your glass instead of cracking it. I 
will drink with you iu honour of whomsoever you wish; for 
1 respect all opinions, ] salute all the glories of France. 
France ! my friends ! when a man loves France, he does not 
understand how her true children can quarrel among them¬ 
selves about mere names. But we have had politics enough 
for this evening, since they disturb the good feelings of our 
meeting. Father Yaudois, let us talk of our business. Shall 
1 send you, then, two barrels of this white wine. Directly, 
captain, we will talk of your ^^uarter-cask of Burgundy ; and, 
as to you, gentlemen, if you w(U make out your orders, I will 
enter them in my book at once.' 

The physician and the lawyer began to speak seriously of 
their wine cellars, and every other subject of conversation 
was laid aside, as if the principal object of the supper had 
been for the purpose of luting. Then they talked of hunt¬ 
ing, of guns, of dogs and partridges, and soon every trace of a 
serious attempt, or project, was effaced from the meeting. 
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The dignituy took Pierre aside. 

«The compaoj in which you. came here/ said he, allndxng 
to the Berrichon, * proves to me that you did not expect to 
meet certain ps^ns. Still they appeared to expect yon* 
Whence comes that error 1* 

' 1 asked myself the same question at first/ replied Pierre^- 
*wd then 1 remembered that mention had been made tome 
of a rendezvous which 1 had for^tten. I only came to sea 
the Corinthian off with the Berrichon, as was agreed between 
ns.* 

' Was not a note handed you T said the dignitary. 

*So there was,' said Pierre,* but 1 have been engrossed by 
so many other cares that 1 did not even think of opening it. 
1 must have it about me now.’ 

He searched in his pockets, and there found, in fact, the 
stranger^s m^terions note. He unfolded it, approached the 
fight of the hre, and read the names of the dignitary and the 
lawver, as well as those of several other responsible persons 
wall known to him at Blois. 

* Those are the persons/ said Bomanet, * who were to assurs 
you of the loyalty of this merchant; but since you have not 
consulted them, and we are here, we will be, if you desire hia 
sureties with you, as we have been yours with him. As to 
the rendezvous, look pt yonr note again; it must have been 
fixed for this evening, and the place where we are.* 

'It is so, in fact,' replied Pierre, after having examined the 
paper again. 'Bat why this ungnlar pretext: For ihg 
gwdiiy ^ the wineSf eorunli nessieuu so and so, dec. / To taste 
thm, go to the inn qf, dee. ¥' It is true that my negligence in 
leading this note, proves how easiljr saoh thin^ are lost.* 

' And as the smallest pretext might occasion peraeoatioUf' 
yon would do well to burn it/ said the dignitary. 

Pierre handed the note to the dignitary, who immediately 
Shrew it into the fire. ' Have yon, by chance, gone farther 
with those persons than I have!’ asked Pierre, secretly desig¬ 
nating those who had remained at the table. 

The kind of embarrassment with which Bon-sontien replied, 
that he had never had other than basiness rations with the 
traveller, united with the silenop he had observed daring the 
^sonssioB at supper, proved >iO Pierre that he was more 
pledged than he could confess.' The pretext which he used 
as a motive for his intimacy with that agent for seoiet 
BooietieB, was too improbable to leave the smaUest doubt in 
that respect. Pierre understood that he ought not to ques¬ 
tion a man bound by oaths; and prq^nding to be satisfleu by 
what he said, he left him, and went to help the Gorinthiaii 
awaken the Beniohon, for thev already he^ at a distanoe 
the rolling of the vehicle which was to convey them to Vine, 
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pNOx. With tome trouble they suooeeded in nttang their 
comrade to hit feet; and, after fraternal ftreweut, TAmi'da* 
trait and the Corinthian tepaiated, one taking with the 
Beiridion the nmd to Villepreuz, the other Umt to Bloi^ 
with the dignitary and the matter looktmith. 

* 1 believe/ taid the latter on leaving the wine ahop, * that 
thoie pertona have gone farther with at than they intmded; 
or that they thoasht at more timple than we are. No matter, 
certain thinga, huf-gueited, ore at tacred at if thev had b^ 
entirely confided; it not that your feeling, ^yt Yilleprenz t* 

< It it a law for my conscience/ replied Pierre Huguenin. 
The dignitary kept a profound silence. He had been pledsed 
E long while, and perhaps was at that moment making refleo- 
tiona which had not before presented themselves to him. Hit 
two companiont had the delicacy to speak to him of othec 
matters. 

While they were journeying towards the dty, the Vaudois, 
absorbed in his thoughts, was arrannng his plates and bottles 
with a melancholy air. M. Achilla Lefort, pretended travel¬ 
ling clerk, in reali^ member of the recruiting committee of 
carbonarum, the Napoleonist Captain, the Lafayettist lawyer, 
and the Orleanist physician, grouped under the chimney- 
piece, conversed in a low tone. 

TBS FHTBiciAN: * Well, my poor AchHle, this is another of 
your stupidities. Ahi you want to me^e with sans-cu- 
lottism ! See how you succeed !* 

AcniLLU LEFoaT: ' That is your fault, your own. If I had 
been alone, 1 could have turned those people as I widied. I 
thought I could inspire them with confidence by showinu 
to them responsible persons; I ought to have recollected 
that those persons are good for notmng. Do you think you 
can talk to the people, any of you? 

THK LAWTEB, to (he 'pKysiciaii: * Hear him talk about his 
people! One would say that we knew nothing of the people, 
we who are in continuiid connexion with them.* 

AcaiLLS letobt: *You only see then^when they are ill in 
body and mind. A lawyer! a physiman! yon have to do 
only with the sores of the moral and physical order! You 
are not acquainted with the people in good health. Is not 
that joiner an intelligent and^ell'informed man ? 

THE pbtbzoiae; * a great dU too much of a caviller, and 
too learned for a worlman. You never can do anything with 
those brains stuffed with poorly*arranged reading and poorly- 
digested theories. If it were necessary to command a uiUon 
composed of such men, Napoleon himaelf would return to 
the earth in vain.* # 

tbx oAPTAm: * In his time there were none such. He led 
them to the war, and there was no time for caviUiog.' 
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TBB LAWtXK: * There were such in his time, too; for there 
liaTe always been. They cavilled in war as in peace; only, 
the great man, who did not favour philosophical discussions, 
requested them to have the goodness to be silent, lie called 
them ideologists* 

THB CAPTAIN : * He wonld have called you the same. Really, 
yon appear to me very singalar with your theories, your con- 
atitntions, and your distinction between absolute and consti- 
tational governments! What is all that to us? We must 
drive away the enemy, make war with the foreigners and 
their Bourbons, the royalists and their black coats. After¬ 
wards we will see. What need was there for your discussing 
with those honest workmen? You must talk to them about 
taking a musket and twenty-five cartridges. That is the 
ealy language the French people understand.' 

AOHiLiiS LEFOBT : * You See v6Ty well that it is not so, and 
that now-a-days they wish to see where they are going, f un- 
^erMsand the matter, and have enrolled more than one who 
ImowB no better than I do the principle for which we have 
been working these twenty years. But who ' Agitato, 
«x<»te, associate, arm; with that we can go an> where.’ 

THB PHTSioiAN ; * Even to the republic. A fine conclusion, 
and worthy the exordium.’ 

AOHiLLB: * Well 1 And why not the republic V 
VHB LAW7BB ; * Eh} Certainly, the republic ? Can we 
for anything better, when it is represented by the ;iurcst, the 
most upright, the moat moderate of men V 
IHB pHYEuciAB: * Those men are fools, if th(‘y think they 
oan muzzle the people when they have let them loose/ 

ACHiLLB; * Bah! The people are as gentle as a child, after 
victory. You do not know them, I tell you. 1 would under¬ 
take to manage ten thousand like those you have ju.st. seen/ 
thbphtsicun: ‘Yes, like the old jacobin locksniiih, for 
example ! A pretty specimen ! I confess that 1 feel no 
taste for those drinkers of blood. With that popuLace im- 
chained, we shonld be overwhelmed j we should go straight 
to anarchy, to barbarism, to terror, tu all the hi>rrorB of '93.’ 

AOHILLB: ‘ Well! let them come, if necessary; they are 
better than the darkness of the Jesuits, and the stupid ilatnoss 
of tyranny. Let us march, act^^o matter how, provided we 
Isel oarselves live, and have something great to do. Was not 
JUtbespierre’s time a grand one ? A day of glory, an iUnscriouH 
death, an immortal name—it is enough to give one the fever, 
^ven to think of it’ 

SHB LAwna: *He talks of all tlmt like an amateur ^ If 

S n are in love with martyrdom, wQ didn’t you get yourself 
ot with Caron 1’ 

AOHILLB: < Bah I Caron, Berton, weak nunds, fools! itioh 
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.1 w tiiir'r position, who would have kept quiet if 
"I ;0 I'J tlieir personal ambition !' 

voi. 'Hiiy, heroes, whom you have calumniated 

d i .ii't'ortcci ! M*Ue hmn.he,s ! if I had been listened 
V- in rb H'- A.iV , they would not have died on the scaffold, 
j'hi^ irt n liy your earhonarism makes mo sick a# heart. I 
VO b>-K>ng to it now.' (,IIe takes his ffU7if and preparet 

<jn u( M. 

aouiltk; ' it is always Just so. When we have suffered % 
wo blame each other, until a victory unites us agaiiu 

That’s tho old story !’ 

THE I'iirsioiAx, toJ\ng his gun to go : * To tell you tho truthy 
i have liM more faith in your victories. If the liberals fkil 
4n Spain, good night to tho company. We must find some¬ 
thing botrer t han your carbonarism, to which nobody holds^ 
where no otie knows the other, and there is no mutual undeiv 

^tandiiig.' 

Tuii i.Av\ rsK: * (Jood night, Achille, Iso matter; we are in 
tho l ight r>}.id, wo two. We have for US all the men of talent 
Manue.t, F.xy, Kurarry, d’Argenson, Sebastiaui, Denjamill 
OiHistatit, and the old patriarch with the white horse. Hej I' 
father Lafayette '? tbt!re’s a man.' 

Af'Rii! V ■ ‘ (Jond night, all of you, I don’t care for youF 
!-. T.> the lawy^^r '» * Oood night, my little Mirabeau 

'u bud Tv’.>^ee u good deal come to pass yet before we 
Ue—be, CHBy )’ 

TUB T.AWvrK, to y! '-i-t!, - ‘ Qood night, my Bamave T 

THE rmsioiAN, J A-Tc ‘ (L»<kI night, father Duobeue !’ 

1 ' 5ii;;.r.K As yon chnosc ! Kither the one or tho other, ■■ 
.Bay bo, if 1 (;;vTi wi vo I Vanoe •' 

THK ■■A5>'! '-.N. /-,(■/: fun i^vtk ^Oh f fot u good voU^ oa 

;:'n these gab biers T 
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CHAFTEB ZYT* 

Tn «xi]Biiuiti<m dlreoted agsinst those who were engaged in 
the terrible qnanrd between the gavots and the de^oranti 
vanJted in oompletelj ezoulpatii^ the first, and freeing them 
fipom all aocnsanon. Pierre and Bomanet, called as pnadpal 
witnesses, distingoiahed themselTeB by their oouraze, their 
firanknessi, and their firmness. The fine fiice, the noble bear^ 
ing, and ^e eimple and select langoage of Pierre Hngaenin, 
attracted the attmikm of the libcvals of the dty, who were 
preMsit with their joumaUsts at the sittings of the tiibunaL 
Bat he was not the object of any fresh adTancea, for he de¬ 
parted as soon as he saw himself no longer neoeas^. 

What did Father Hnguenin do and think daring his son’s 
absenoet The good man was vexed afid angiy; but, more 
than all, he was anxious. * He is so exact and so ready in 
everyOdng he undertakes 1* said he to himseli 'Some mis- 
Ibrtane must have happened to him!' And then he was 
distressed; for he had never perodved the love and esteem he 
felt for his son so much as since this last separation. 

its Pierre had feared, his fever increased, and he had not 
been able to leave his bed on the day, when, luckily, Amauiy 
and ^ Bertiohon arrived. On the road, the Corinthian had 
renewed to his companion the request which Pierre had 
before made, to spare father Hoguenin’s prejudices respecting 
the companionship ; and, as he fdt a repum^ace to b^n his 
connexion with his new master by a he desired the 
Berxiohon to speak first. On leapihg down freon the dUigenoe, 
they asked for the house of the joiner, and entered it, one 
with the ease of a blockhead, the other with the reserve of a 
cf sense. 

' Heltl h61 hoh61* cried the Beirichon, knoe^ng with his 
atkk upon the o]^ door. * House ho I health, good-day the 
besyBB I Does not father Huguenin, master-joiner, live herel* 
▲t this moment father Hugutnin was resting on his bed; 
be was in such bad humour, tkat he could not bear to have 
any one in his diamber. On seeing his solitude so rudely 
dlmarbed, he leaped up, and drawing back his curtain of 
yellow eerge, he saw the Btrangely-jovud face of Berrichon la 
def-des-oQsuzB. * Go your ways, fiiend,* replied he, roughly, 
< the inn is farther on.* 

* And if we wish to take your house for our inn 1* returned 
la defidoB-oosmSf who, counting upon the pleasure which his 
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arriTal would cause to tbe old joiner, thoueht it pleasant to 
jest a little before makine bimself known. * 

* In that oase/ replied Father Hugueuin, beginning to put 
on his vest, * 1 will show you that if you enter a sick man*n 
house without ceremony, you may go oat with still less.* 

* Excuse my comrade, xuaater,* said Amaury, showing him« 
sdf and saluting his friend’s father with respect; * we come to 
you from PieirOf yow eon, to offer you our serviMs.’ 

,*Hy sou !' cri^ the master, * where is mj son, thenV 

^At Blois, detained for two or three days yet by aome 
basinesB of which he will himself inform you; he has enlisted 
us» and here are two words from him to announce us.* 

Father llugueiun, having read his son’s billet, felt himielf 
grow better and more cglm. ' Well and good,* said he, *yoar 
demeanour is good, my son, and your face pleases me; but 
your comrade has strange manners of bis own. Look you, 
;foiend/ added he, measuring the Berridhon with a severe eye, 
’ are you more correct at your work than in the house 1 Yeuc 
cap does not become you, my boy.’ 

* My cap T said Berriohou quite astonished, uncovering 
himself and examining his headpiece with simplicity. * Zounds, 
it is not handsome, master, bat one must wear what one has.- 

*Bttt one uncovers himielf before a master with white 
hairs,’ said the Corinthian, who had understood father 
Hugueniii’s thought. 

* To be sure \ I wasn’t brought up in a college,* replied the 
Berriohon, patting his cap under bis arm, * but I work with 
good will—that is all 1 know how to do.’ 

* Well, we shall see that, my children,’ said Father Hugue- 
nln, softening. *You come in good time, for the work 
presses, and 1 am here on my bed like an old horse on the 
straw. You shall drink a glass of my wine, and then 1 will 
conduct you to the chateau; for, dead or alive, 1 most re>aS' 
sure and satisfy my employer.* 

The honest man, having c^led his maid'Servant, tried to 
rise, while his companions did honour to the refreshment. 
But he suffered so much that Amaury perceived it, i^d re¬ 
quested him, with his usual gentleness, not to disturb l^iilieU. 

He assured him that, thmiks to Pierre, he was as aa j^/sU to 
the work as if ho had begun it himself; and, to prove it to 
him, he described the form atm dimensions of the covings, Of 
thepannels, of the cornices, of the string-boards, of thq curves 
with double curvature, of the joining-oaps, Ac., Ac., to a line, 
with so much memory and facility, that the old joiner again 
looked at him ffxedly. Then, thinking of the advantage of a 
science which renders the most complicated operations so 
clear, and engraves them so weU on the mind, he scratched 
X 
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Ids ear, airain pnUon hie cotton cap, and resumed hie bed^ 
flBrjing, * God's will be done i' 

'Trust to us,’ replied Amaury. ' The desire to satisfy you 
will supply the want of yonr advice to-day; and, perhaps, to¬ 
morrow you will be able to oonte to onr assistance. In the 
hieanwhile take a good nap, and don’t torment yourself/ 

' IJo, no, don’t torment yourself, my master/ cried la Clef- 
des-Coeurs, hastily swallowing a last glass of wine. ' You shall 
see that you were wrong in turning the cold shoulder on two 
pretty companions like us/ 

'Companions,’ murmered Father Huguenin, whose brow 
immediately grew dark. 

' Ah ! 1 said that to make you angry,’ responded the Beni- 
ebon, laughing, * because I know that you do not like the 
companions.’ 

*Ah ! ah ! you belong to the companionship?’ growled fa¬ 
ther Huguenin, divided between bis old spite and 1 know not 
what sudden sympathy. 

* Yes, yes,’ continued the Berrichon, who had at last wit 
enough to know how to jest about his %g1incsfl; * we are in 
tile devoir of the handsome boys, and 1 am the ensign of that 
raiment.’ 

'We know but one devoir (duty) here,’ said the Corinthian, 
playing upon the word, ' that of serving yon well.' 

'May God bear you !’ replied Father Huguenin; and be 
covered himself, exhausted, with the bed-clothes. 

Still he slept peacefully, and the next day, feeling better, 
he went to visit his journeymen. He found them working 
bravely, keeping the apprentices well along, and laying out 
the work as well as Pierre Huguenin himself. Re-assured re¬ 
specting his undertaking, reconciled with M. Lerobonrs, who 
nntil then had looked sourly upon him, full of hope, he re¬ 
turned to his bed ; and soon he was completely recovered to 
receive his son, who arrived three days after in the evening. 

A celestial calmness was depicted upon the brow of Pierre 
Huguenin. His conscience bore him good witness, and hia 
customary gravity was tempered by an inward satisfaction 
which communicated itself as if magnetically to his father. 
Questioned by the latter as to the cause of his delay, he re¬ 
plied: . 

* Allow me, my good father, lot to enter upon a justification 
which would require time. When you desire it, 1 will inform 
yon of what 1 have done at Blois: but now please send me at 
once to my comrades, and be satisfied with the word I give 
you. Yes, I can swear upon my honour that 1 have only ac- 
cogpqfiisbed a duty, and that you would have blessed and ap- 
pfoved me, had yonr eye been upon me/ 

^Well, you answer me as you choose/ said the old joinery 
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* and there are momente when yon peirsuade me that ycnt are 
the father and 1 the eon. It is Bingular, neTertheIe% bat ao 
itiB.’ 

He wae bo well on that day, that he oonid Bup with hla 
son, the two joarneymen and the apprentices. He felt a pre- 
dileetion for Amaury, whose gentleness and respectful atten¬ 
tion charmed him; and thonch he disliked to question him 
upon certain things, he said to hiinseli aside . * Jf that is one 
of those mad companions, at least it must be confeesed that 
his face and wdrds are very deceitful.’ He also began to 
change respecting the Berrichon, and to recognise excellent 
qualities under that rough covering. His oddities made him 
laugh, and he was not displeased to have aome one to Bcold and 
laugh at; for he had, as may have been seen, the teaziug cha¬ 
racter of active people; and the habitual dignity of his son 
and of the Carincliian rather restrained him. 

That evening, when the Berrichon had appeased his first 
hunger w'hich was always im[)etuons, he opened the conveisa- 
tioii, irith his mouth full and bis elbow on the table. 

‘Comrade,’ said Mb to the Corintliian, * why don’t you want 
mo to tell master Pierre what took place respecting him with 
that great booby of a Pulydore, Theodore, 1 don’t know what 
you call him—the steward’s boy.’ 

Amaury, di.-satisfied with this indiscretion, shrugged his 
shoulders and did not answer. But father Iliigueniu was not 
disposed to let tlie Berrichon’s chat fail unheeded. 

‘ kly dear Amaury,’ said he, ‘ I advise you not to have any 
secrets in common with that youth. He is as tine and light 
as a largo beam which should fall on your toes.* 

‘ Come,’ said Pierre lluguentn, ‘since be has begun, we must 
let him finish. 1 see that he refers to M. Isidore Lerebonra. 
How can you imagine, Amaury, that 1 care for w'hat he may 
have said against me ! 1 must be very weak minded to fear 

his judgment.’ 

‘ Ah ! well; in that case I will tell you ; yes, I will tell you, 
master Pierre t’ cried the Berrichon, winking at Amaury, as 
if to beg him not to close his mouth. 

The Corinthian made a sign that he coul^ speak, and he be¬ 
gan his recital in these terms: 

‘ In the first place, there w^a a beautiful lady, a superb wo¬ 
man, faith, quite small and rlsy cheeked, who passed and re¬ 
passed, and again passed, and again repassed, as if to look at 
our work; but, as true as I bite my broad, it was to look at 
the pays Corinthian—’ 

‘What does he mean with his pays and his Corinthian 1' 
asked father Huguenin, before whom they had agreed never 
to use theii companionship names. 
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Piore trod rather heavily upon the foot of the Berrichom^ 
who made a horrible face and resumed at once: 

* When 1 say the pays, it is as if 1 said the friend, the com.* 
xade, we are pays, he and I: he is from Nantes in Brittany^ 
and 1 am from Nobant-vic in Berry.* 

'Very welV said father Huguenin, holding his sides with 
laughter. 

* And when I say the Corinthian,* pursued the BerrichoUa 
whose foot was still trod upon, ' it is a name which 1 amuse 
myself in giving him—* 

'In fine that lady looked at Amauryl* said father Hu- 
•guenin. 

' What lady V asked Pierre, who, without knowing why, be¬ 
gan to listen with attention. 

* A great, beautiful lady, quite small, as he has told you, 
replied Amaury laughing; * but I do not know ber.* 

' If she is rosy-cheeked,* objected father Huguenin, *it is not 
Hademoiselle de Yillepreux, for she is pale as a corpse. Per¬ 
haps it was her chamber-maid 1' 

' Ah! perhaps it was,’ replied the Berricbon, 'for they called 
her madam.* 

' Then she was not alone in looking at you V asked Pierre* 

' Quite alone,* replied Clef-des-ccoars ; * but M. Culidor, who 
'^waa with her—’ 

' Isadore !’ interrupted father Huguenin in a loud voice to 
disconcert him. 

‘ Yes, Theodore,’ continued the Bcrrichon, who bad his ma¬ 
lice as well as another. 'Well! that M. Molitor said to her 
something like this: " Is there anything for your service, ma¬ 
dam marehionesB 1” ’ 

* Ah ! then it was the niece, the little lady des Frenays,* ob¬ 
served father Huguenin. 'She is not proud and looks at 
everybody—did she look at Amanry, really P 

'As I look at you !* cried the Berrichon. 

'Oh no ! not exactly !’ replied the old joiner, laughing at 
the Berrichoii’a ugly stare. * And at last she spoke to you 1’ 

' No no ! she only said: " I am looking for the little dog; 
haven't yon seen him about here, gentlemen joiners And 
she looked at the pays—the comrade Amaury; zounds! she 
looked at him as it she wante<hto eat him witlk her eyes 1* 

* Pooh ! stupid t it was yoi/lshe looked at!’ said Amauiy* 
'You may as weU confess that: it Wt your fault that you 
are handmme.* 

' Oh ! as to that, you arc laughing at me,* replied the Ber- 
riclmn. 'Never did any kind of woman look at me, lioh or 
■poor, young or old, except the mother—I mean the Bavini- 
enne, Wore she was in tears for her dead husband*’ 

'Shelooked at youV cried Amaury, blushing. 
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* Ye8| in pity/ repli6d the BenichoDi who was not wanting 
in good sense as regarded personal matters: * and she often said 
to me : “ Hy poor Berrichon, you have such an odd nose and 
each an odd mouth ! was it your father or your mother who 
had that nose and that mouth 1” * 

'Weill the story of the ladyl* replied Father Ilaguenin. 

* The story is tinished,' replied the Berriohon. * She went 
out as she came in, and M. Hyppolyte—* 

'M. Isidore I’ interrupted the obstinate father Huguenin. 

* As you please/ returned the Berrichon. * His name is no 
handsomer than my nose. A tid so, he placed himself beside 
us with arms folded like the emperor Napoleon holding his 
spy-glass; and then ho began to say that we were making poor 
work, miserable work; what! And then suddenly the paya» 
the comrade Amaury did not answer him, and then, at once, 
1— I continued sawing my boards without saying anything.— 
That was what vexed him, the gentleman 1 Doubtless he 
would have wished us to ask him why the work did not please 
him. Then be took up a piece and said it was bad stock, that 
the wood was already cracked, and that, if that should fall, 
that would break like a glass. And then the Corinthian (ex¬ 
cuse me, our master, it is a customary I have to call him like 
that), the Coniithian, that 1 say, answered him: “ Try it, 
then, citizen, if your heai^ tells you so.’' And then, he threw 
the piece to the ground with all his strength ; and then, it 
happened that it did not break, without which 1 should have 
broken his head with my hammer.’ 

' Is that all V asked Fierre Huguenin. 

* 1,1 consider it too much/ said father Huguenin, who had 
become thoughtfnl. * You see, Pierre, 1 told you so ; Lere- 
bours’s sou wishes you ill, and will do you an injury.* 

‘We shall see,* replied Pierre. 

In fact, Isidore Lerebours, having learned in what manner 
Pierre Huguenin had criticised and remodelled his plan for 
the staircase, nourished a deep spite against him. The day 
before, he had dined at the chateau, at the table of Count de 
Tillepreux; for it was Sunday, and on that day the count 
invited M Lerebours and his son, with the curate, the mayor, 
and the schoolmaster. The count's system was, that there are 
always in a village four or .vve individuals over whom it is 
necessary to obtain an influence, and who are more bound by 
the politeness of a good dinner than by justice and good rea¬ 
sons. M. Isidore was very vain of this privilege. He carried 
to the chateau the splendour ef his most ridiculous toilettes, 
broke each time more or less goblets and glasses, smelt of the 
best winoB with the air of a connoisseur, always received from 
the master some good lesson by which he did not know how 
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to profit, and permitted himself to stare quite impudently at 
tiie pretty marchioness des Frenays. 

This first Sunday presented itself quite apropos to satisfy 
Isidore’s vengeance. Naturally, while the count played, after 
dinner, his hundred points of piquet with the curate, tho 
conversation turned upon the repairs of the chapel, and the 
old count asked his steward if they had been resumed. 

' Yes, sir count,’ replied M. Lerebours. * Four mechanics 
are on the job, even to day.’ 

' In spite of its being Sunday ?’ observed the curate. 

‘ You will give them absolution, curate,’ said the count. 

*1 fear, then,’ said Isidore, who waited im])atiently for the 
moment to put in his word, * that sir count will by no means 
be satisfied with the work they do. They use wood which is 
not dry mough, and don’t understand their ba$«iness. Old 
Hnguenih is not unskilful, but be is wounded, llis son is a 
downright blockhead, a village lawyer, an ass, in one word.’ 

*Let the asses alone, then,’ said the count, quietly shuilling 
his cards; * wo are not thinking of them.' 

‘Would sir count permit me to say that that stupid fellow 
is not fit for the work which has been entrusted to him. He 
is at best good only to split logs.’ 

‘ In that case yon would not be safe,' replied the count, 
who, in his way, was as much of a joker as the elder Hugue- 
nin. * But who, then, selected that workman 1 was it not your 
father!’ 

M. Lerebours was at the other end of the apartment, lost in 
Mattering exclamations respecting the tapestry which Madame 
des Frenays was embroidering, and not hearing his sou's inai< 
nnations against Pierre Ilugiienin. 

‘My father has been deceived about that man,' replied Isi* 
dore, in a low voice. ‘ i lo had heard him praised. He thought 
he was doing well in paying him less thaii a man of talent who 
could have been brought from elsewhere. But it an error; 
for all that has been done, and all they are allowed to do, 
will have to be begun again. 1 wish I may lose my name if 
it does not turn out as 1 say.’ 

‘Lose your namof’ retorted the count, still playing his 
cards, and openly ridiculing him without his being willing to 
perceive it; ‘ that would be a jfreat loss. If 1 had the good 
. fortune to be called Isidore Lerebours, 1 would not take such 
a risk.’ 

The Marchioness des Frenays, whom M. Lerebours greatly 
wearied with his compliments, took part in the conversation 
with a sweet and tlute-like voice. 

‘You are very severe, M. Isidore!’ said she, in her childish 
l^d coquettish style. ‘ 1 passed through the library by chance^ 
thought tho new wainscotting quite as pretty and welL 
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executed aa the old. How beaatiful that waiziscottiug is! 
Tou were very right to have it repaired, uacle; it will D9 in 
perfect taste, and completely in fashion.’ 

Mu fashion 1’ cried laidore, judiciously; *itia more than 
three hundred years since it was made.’ 

* Did you find that out alone V said the count. 

* But it seems to me—' returned Isidore. 

'It is the fashion now!’ rather angrily interrupted the cu* 
rate, whom Isidore’s chat distracted. 'All the old fashions 
return. But do let us play, M. Isidore.’ 

M. L»;rebonrR darted a terrible glance at his son, who, 8atia> 
iled with having struck the first blow at Pierre lloguenin, 
approached the ladies. Mademoiselle Yseult had such au in* 
vincible repugnance to him, that she rose and changed her 
place. Madame des Frenays, less delicate in her nerves, did 
not refuse to enter into conversation with the emplojpC* aux 
ponts-et-chaus^cesi. She questioned him about the library, 
and about that Pierre IJiiguenin of whom he spoke so ill; 
at lasit blio asked him which among the workmen whom she 
had seen that morning, as she crossed the workshop, was 
rierre linguenin. ' There was one who seemed to me to 
have a ver 3 ' icmarkabie face,’ said she, with great inge- 
smousuess. 

' Pierre lluguenin was not there,’ replied Isidore ; and the 
one to whom you refer is a journeyman. I don’t know hie 
7iame, but be has an odd snruame.’ 

' Ah ! really'! Tell me, then, it will amuse me.’ 

' His comrade calls him the Corinthian.’ 

'The Corinthian! Oh! how pretty that is. But why? 
does that mean ’’ 

' Tho*ift people make all sorts of nicknames. The other is 
called lu Clef des-cuMirs.'' 

' Oil' what a good joke ! But that is because he is so hor¬ 
rible I iiavc never seen any one so ugly !’ 

Any other than Isidore would have remarked that, for a 
marchioness, Madame des Frenays had looked rather too much 
at the workmen in the library, and that |he by no means at 
this moment ji»tifie<l the siying of Jjabruytirc: 'Only to 
nuns is a gardener a man.' But Isodore, who knew that the 
marchiouesH was rather coqu,'ttish, and thought himself very 
agreeable, limited himself toHhinking that she said nothing, 
and that she pretended to take an interest in them, in order 
to retain him by her side and enjoy his conversation. 

The Marchioneas des Frenays, born Josephine Clicot, and 
daughter of a provincial woollen manufacturer, had been 
married very young to the Marquis des Frenays, M. de Ville- 
preux’s nephew. This marquis was a very good gentleman of 
^ouraine, so lar as a noble; but a very sad personage aa ftO. 
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individual. He had aerved under the empire ,* but, as he bad 
small talent and no good conduct, he had never left the se* 
oondary grades, where he had quite grossly consumed his 
patrimony. In the hundred days, he had not known how to 
take either a skilful or a courageous part; that is, he had beo 
trayed the fortunes of the emperor too late, and had not known 
how to secure either the profit of desertion or the merit of 
fidelity. He had then fallen back upon the count de Yille- 
preuz, who, finding his society rather troublesome, and bin 
debts rather frequent, had thought to rid himself of tbem, to 
the advantage ot the Glicot family, by getting him to marry 
the rich heiress Josephine. The Clicots knew very well be> 
forehand that the marquis was Tieiiher handsome, nor yonng, 
nor amiable; that his morals were as much disordered as his 
fortune; in a word, that his wife would have no chance of 
happiness, nor of real consideration ; but an alliance with 
family, as M. Lerebours said very well, had turned their heads, 
and the little Glicot was consoled lor everything by the title 
of marchioness. 

A few years were enough to disenchant her ; the mar^ie 
Boon consumed his wife's dowry in a frivolous manner. The 
Olicots, wishing to save to the latter some resources for the 
future, ofi’ered an amicable Eex)aration, settled a pension of 
six thousand frances on the husband, on condition that he 
should live in Paris, or abroad, and took back their daughter. 
The mother Glicot having' died during this arrangement, tho 
father had again engaged in busiTiess, in order to repair the 
breach made in his fortune: and Josephine went to live with 
bim and two old aunts, in a large very ordinary country* 
house, adjoining the manufactory, on the banks of the hoiret, 
some leagues from Yillepreux. 

In the midst of the uninteresting and inelegant noise and 
movement of industrial life, surrounded by very prosaic 
people, and condemned to an austere existence (for her re¬ 
latives kept her as strictly as if she was still a little girl), 
poor Josephine became mortally eniiuyced. She had rapidly 
Been a corner of tho great world, and had there acquired au 
immoderate thirst for elegant life aiid frivolous excitement. 
During one or two years, she had had at Paris a carriage, 
beautiful apartments, a box at opera, an encirclement of 
fops, of marebandes de modes, or sempstresses and perfumers. 
Banished suddenly to a smoky and bad-smelling factory, sur¬ 
rounded by workmen or superintendents, of better intentions 
than manners, hearing only of wools, trades, wages, dyes, 
prices current, and stocks, she had no other resource against 
deqmir but to read novels in the evening, and sleep a part of 
the day, while her beautiful dresses, her plumes and laoesi 
last remains of an extinct luxury, grew yellow in their boxsa 5 
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vainly awaiting an opportunity to aee the light agaiiL 
Joaophine had received a miserable education. Her mother 
was ignorant and vain of her money ; her father had no other 
care or business but to amass money: their daughter ha4 no 
othm* desire or faculty but to spend money. She was fit for 
nothing when she no longer had ornaments to arrange^ or a 
party of pleasure to project. She was twenty at most, and 
perfectly pretty, but of that beauty which speaks rather to 
the eye than the mind. Ho longer knowing, therefore, what 
to do with her youth, her beauty, and her trinkets, her 
imagination, vivid and charming as her face and nature, had 
taken its flight in the world of romances. In her solitude 
she created for herself wonderful adventures and conquests ; 
but compelled to fall back into reality, she was only the more 
to be pitied. The melancholy which had seized upon her 
suggested to her aunts the dangerous precaution of confining 
her as much as possible; and Josephiiie’s poor head, shut up 
in the industrial chauldron, threatened to burst, when an 
unexpected event changed her lot. 

The father Cliuot fell dangerously ill, and, touched by the 
tender cares bestowed on him by his daughter, wound^ at 
the same time by the sordid views betrayed by bis sisters, he 
conspired against the latter on leaving them. He secured to 
them a competency ; but he abolished their authority by 
calling to his death-Imd the count de Yillepreux, and plaoing 
closepiiiiie and her property under his protection. The count 
indeed felt that, having caused the poor young woman’s un¬ 
happiness by uniting her to his scamp of a nephew, he had 
heavy wrongs to repair with regard to her. He understood 
his duty, and, having assisted her to close her father’s eyes, he 
declared himself her sulistituted guardian until she should 
attain her majority, which was not far off. He caused the 
will to be executed, assembled the family council, expelled 
tile old aunts from the manufactory, according to the desire 
of the deceased, intrusted its management to a skilful and! 
honest superintendent; then he took the marchioness into 
bis own family, and treated her with paternal affection, the 
first act of which was to notify the marquis des Frenays that 
he should cause the separation agreed upon to be respected, 
and, in case of need, would pnitect bis wife against him. 

This praiseworthy conduct einited against M. de Yillepreux 
that branch of the family to which the marquis des Frenays 
belonged. That branch was ultra^royalist, ruined, jealous, 
and accused the old count with being rapacious, avaricioas, 
and a jacobin. 

Josephine, rescued from all her persecutors and all her 
tyrants at last began to breathe. At first the sweet and 
cordial intimacy of her uncle, the delicate friendship of YseulV 
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benevoldnii tranquillity of their manners and customs, 
«(Setlied to her paradise aiW hell. Bat that excited brain 
would have required rather more movement, either in diasi- 
patioa or in adventures, than was presented by the peaceful 
and (Hrderly life of the old count. Yseult also was rather a 
aerious companion for the romantic Josephine. Already ao< 
cuetomed to isolate herself from those about her, and to con- 
fitruot a world of chimeras in the secret of her thoughts, she 
poretended, therefore, to be in unison with the family, and 
resumed the customary course of her sentimental ^’everiea 
without communicating them to any one. 


CHATTER XVII. 

CoUBAGB had returned to the heart of Pierre Iluguenin. The 
chapel appeared to him more beautii'ul than when he brat 
entered it. The recovery of his father, the sweet society and 
precious assiritance of his dear Corinthian, added to his hap> 
piness. He took his chisel, and with a fresh and clear voice 
oang the song upon the joiner’s art. 

Notre art a piiUe &a rieheue 
Dang Ics temples dc 1' Etcrncl. 

II apris son droit do iiob1cS'<c 
Eu x>osant son sveau sur I'autel.* 

Then before striking the first blow with his chisel, he em¬ 
braced his father, clasped the Corinthian’s hand, and applied 
himself to work with ardour. The Berriohon shook his head. 

‘And for rae nothing at all,’ said ho with a sad good- 
natured manner. 

‘ For you also the heart and the hand,’ said Pierre, pressing 
his horny palm. 

The Berrichon, recovering his joy, made a cross with his 
chisel upon the wood he was about to cut, according to the 
ancient Christian custom of his country, and began to sing in 
his turn a song of ^.ngevine l/'Sagesso, one of the brave poets 
^f the tour of France. Father iluguenin, his arm in a scarf, 

• Our art has acquired its riches 
Jti the temples of the Eternal. 

It has taken its noble birthright 
By placing its seal upon the altar.f 

f The square, symbol of labour, which is also the emblem of the 
ffmhoUc altriangle of the divine Trinity. 
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fallowed them with tmiling eyes. At this moment the ooORfe 
de Villepreux, entered, aocompanied by his grand daughter^ 
the marchioness des Frenaya and M. Lerebours. 

The count, suffering with the gout, supported his steps oa 
one side by a orutoh-cane, on the other by the arm of Yseult^ 
who faithfully accompanied him in all bis landlord’s waHm. 
M. Lerebours had taken the risk of offering his arm to 
Josephine, who had accepted it with a graceful resignation. 
The count stopped at the entrance of the library to listma 
with curiosity to the Berrichon’s song: 

Away with melancholy 
Nor doleful chaiif'es rin^; 

For US the pabt m uothinf; now 
The future naught can bring. 


' The rhyme is not rich/ said the count to his daughter, 
* but the idea says much.’ 

They approached without being seen. The noise of tho 
imw and the plane covered that of their steps and voices. 

‘Which of all those is Pierre Hugueninl’ asked the mar* 
chioness of tho steward. 

‘ The tallest and strongest of them all/ replied M. Lero* 
hours. 

The marchioneps looked alternately from the Corinthian, 
to VAmi-du-trait, not knowing which was the handsomer, he 
who resembled an antique huntsman with his manly air and 
elegant strength, or the other who recalled young Raphael 
with his pensive grace, his paleness, and his long hair. 

The old count, who had the taste and tho feeling of the 
beautiful, was also struck by that noble trio of Creek headi^ 
which was completed by the father llugueiiin, with his broad 
forehead, his silvery locks, the marked lines of his profile, and 
his eye full of fire. 

* They say the people aro not handsome in France,’ said he 
to hia grand-d.'iughter, exteudiug his orutch as if to make hmr 
notioe a picture, ‘ yet those are specimens of a noble race.’ 

The elder llugueuln, who was not working, approached 
the noble visitors with a frank politeness. Tho aspect of the 
count was truly venerable, and whoever saw him wa.s com¬ 
pelled to abjure in his presenef every democratic prejudice. 
The count saluted him by taking off his cap entirely and 
bowing very low, as if he were saluting a duke and peer. 
He had not followed the manner of those insolent rones of 
the regency, who, by becoming familiar with the populace, 
had made it familial' with them; he had received and re¬ 
tained tho healthy traditions of the great lords of Louis XIV., 
who, by an admirable politeness, consecrated in peUa the in* 
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ftrSority of the people. The old count introduced a aeir 
ibeling into this ciTility long since acquired; he had reed* 
lections of the revolution which made him accept, half* 
Imdcally, half frankly, the principle of equality! he himself 
add that, every time he met a man of the people, he mur¬ 
mured aside this formula : * Sovereign people, you wish to be 
saluted/ 

He first inquired respecting the old joiner*s wound, and 
obligingly said that he was very sorry he had met with that 
accident while working for him. 

* The fact was, 1 was going rather to fast/ replied the cider 
Hnguenin ; * one should not be harebrained at my age; bnt 
H. jbereboura hurried me so much that, to satisfy M. the 
count, I struck furious blows upon the wood; and I found that 
my chisel was sharp when it cut into my old skin, which is 
almost as hard as old oak/ 

' Then you make me out very wicked, M. Lerebonrs/ smd 
the count, turning towards his intendant. * And yet I have 
never maimed any one as I remember/ 

Pierre lluguenin, motionless, with head uncovered and 
swelling chest, looked upon Mademoiselle Villopreus. with an 
indefinable emotion, lie had remembered, simply on hearing 
her mentioned, his watchings in her study, and the species of 
worship he had paid to the unknown divinity of that sanc¬ 
tuary. He was troubled in her presence, as if a mysterious 
bond was to be strengthened or broken at this first interview. 
He was at first astonished not to find her so beautiful as he 
bad created her. She was, in fact, more distingucc than 
pretty. Her features were fine, her brow pure and weU 
designed, ber head elegant and of a beautiful oval; but there 
was nothing great or striking in her person. She absolutely 
wanted brilliancy. Still, on looking at her carefully, one 
could see that she disdained to show it; for her small black 
eye could be animated, her mouth smile, and all ber frail 
person unveil the hidden grace that was in bur. But it was 
as if she had determined to despise the labour of attraction. 
She was always dreased accordingly; her dresses were dark 
and without any ornament, and her hair divided in smooth 
bands upon her forehead. With this stillness of aspect and 
intention, she had a very penetrating charm for whomsoever 
knew how to understand her ;'%ut this was impossible at first 
si^ty and at all times quite difficult. 

Tierre Huguenin examined her; but suddenly he met her 
glance. That glance was almost bold, so indifi'erent and calm 
was it. Pierre blushed, turned aside his eyes and felt a weight 
of ice fall on his imagination: not that he found the heroine 
of the turret disagreeable or repulsive, bnt this strange 
gravity in so young a girl destroyed all his notions and de- 
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tinged all his dreaniB. He did not know if he ought to cor* 
Bftder her aa a liok child^ or as an organization for ever struolc 
with apathy and languor* And then he aaid to himself that 
he ahould never know her better* that perhaps be should have 
no opportunity to exchange a second glance with her; and ha 
felt 8ad> aa if he had lost &e protection of some ideal power 
on which he had depended without knowing it. 

In the meanwhile the count had approached the work. Ho 
examined attentively all its parts: 

* This is perfectly well executed,’ said* he, * and I cannot 
help praising yon; hut are you very sure* messieurs* of the 
quality of your wood V 

* (Jertainly it is not so good,’ replied Pierre, * as that of the 
old wainscotting. In two hundred years it will be good, and 
the old will perhaps be no longer so. But 1 can guaranteo 
that mine will not warp so as to injure the effect. If a board 
contracts, if a panel splits, which is not probable, 1 will repair 
it at my own expense and before the eye can have been shocked 
by it. 

* But if you should be deceived entirely as to the quality of 
the stock r said the count; * if the whole work had Co be re« 
newed 1’ 

* I would renew it at my own cost* and would engage to fur* 
nish better wood*’ replied Pierre. 

* In that case,’ said the count, turning to his daughter as if 
to take her to witness, * I believe that we must have confi¬ 
dence aud trust in the conscience and talent of these people. 
Ceiiainly, you work very well, messieurs, and 1 should not 
have thought that the anoient models could have been re¬ 
produced so faithfully.’ 

* There is but small merit in that,* replied Pierre; * it is 
only the labour of an attentive and docile mechanic. But 
he who designed the model was an artist. He had the taste* 
the invention* the feeling, now lost, of elegant and simple 
proportion.’ 

The count's eyes sparkled, and he struck lightly on ethe 
ground with his cane, which was in him an indication of sur¬ 
prise and inward satisfaction. Father Hugheniu knew this 
well and he remarked it. 

' But it is being an artist to understand and express it as 
you do !’ said the count. f 

all take that title,* replied Pierre, *but we do not 
deserve it. Still,' added he* pointing at Amaury* * there is 
an artist. He practices joinery as it now is* because he miut 
earn his livelihood; but he could iuvent as beautiful things 
as there are here. If there were in the chateau any apart- 
meat to be decorated, you might oonsult the designs he has 
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aiftde in letonn moments for his amnsemont, and would thora 
find models which oonnoisseurs could not critidse.* 

Beallyl’ said the count looking at Amaurj, who^ by no 
moans expecting this discoTery, blushed to the white of his 
Ijyes. ‘ la he your brother f 

*^o, M, the count; but he is just the same/ replied 
Pierre. 

* Well, we will profit by his talents, and by your’s also, sir. 
Delighted to know you! 1 am your servant.' 

And the count having saluted him with politeness, and 
even with a certain deference, withdrew, wondering in a low 
tone, with his grand daughter, at the good sense and modesty 
of Pierre Huguenin's replies. 

The first person they met on leaving the library was Isi¬ 
dore, who, having watched for tho moment, there awaited 
tbe effect which his accusation might have produced. Ho 
did not know that the old count, having tho instinct and the 
taste of what the phrenologists now-a-days call coHstni^tivG« 
ness, understood much better than he how to judge of the 
labours of a workshop, and that it was not easy to lead him 
into an error. He had depended upon the rough vivacity 
which he knew he had, and upon tho rather irrascible pride ot 
Father Huguenin. He had hoped that tLe one would ex¬ 
press a doubt, and that the other would reply without respect 
or moderation. The count, who had that morning caused his 
architect to relate to him the adventure of the staircase plan, 
now understood very well Isidore's conduct and perfectly 
despised it. 

am very well satisfied with what I have just seen,* said 
be to him, raising his voice and looking him directly in the 
ftce with a severe air; * those are good workmen, and 1 thank 
your father much for having employed them. Who was it 
then that said, last evening, that they were poor workmen 1 
Was it my architect 1 Was, it not you, Isidore T 

do not think the architect could have said that/ replied 
M.€ierebour8; * for he is well pleased with the work of the 
Hnraenins.’ 

'Then it must have beeu ho!' said the count, maliciously 
pointing at Isidore. 

'Ky son has not seen what they are doing; besides, he 
understands nothing about it.s The sciences he has studied 
are of a higher order, and the proverb which says: ** He who 
can do the greater can do the less,’* is not always true. But 
who can have sought to prejudice the count against my work¬ 
men! It most have been the curate; he feels sore with me 
becanse I beat him at billiards.' 

* It fluut have been the conte/ replied the count, ' he is a 
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meddler. The first time ve see him, we will tell him to miiid 
his own business.’ 

Isidore did not take the lesson. He thought that tbo 
count remembered badly, and promised himself that he would 
profit by it to return to the charge. He was of that race 
people who cannot be convicted of error in their own eyes; 
consequently, he was persuaded that his plan of the stairoase 
was good and that Pierre's was faulty. He was naively 
astonished at the partiality which the architect had shown in 
his decision, and he awaited his adversary at the work to 
humiliate him. In vain had the prudent author of his days 
advised him not to boast of a defeat which would be forgotten 
or passed over in silence; Isidore pretended to take his 
advice, but he none the leas cherished the project of revenging 
himself! 

That evening, in the middle of the Huguenins’ supper a 
domestic of the cheateaii came to re(piest Pierre to visit the 
count. This inesaago was transmitted with a politeneas which 
struck father Lacrfete, present at the supper. 

* Never have I seen these lackeys so honest/ said he in a 
low voice to his gossip. 

assure you that my son has something singular about 
him/ replied father Hugueniu in the same tone. * He com* 
mands the respect of everybody.’ 

Pierre had gone up to his chamber. He came down again 
dressed and combed as if it were Snnday. His father had an 
inclination to joke with him; he did not dare to. 

’ Excuse!’ Siiid the Borrichon, as soon as Pierre had left to 
go to the chateau. ' He has made himself brave, our young 
master ! If he goes on in that way, take care of yourself, pays 
Corinthian! the little baroness will not look at you any more.' 

* You have joked enough upon that subject/ said father 
Hugueuin in a severe tone. ' Idle talk always does harm, 
and such as that might injure my son. If yon do not like it, 
my Amaury, you will not allow it to continue.' 

‘fcle words displease me as much as they do you, my 
master/ replied the Corinthian. * So, Berrichon, we will say 
no more of that, will we, friend V • 

‘Enough said,’ returned la Clef-de-c«eurs. ‘My business, 
for me, is to make people laugh. When tiiey will laugh no 
longer-’ ^ 

‘We know that you have wit, my boy,’ said father Hugueniiik 
‘You will make us laugh about something else.' 

‘ No matter,' said the Berrichon, ‘ those people of the 
chateau please me. They're not at aU proud, they're genteti 
like everything, those noble ladies !’ 

When Pierre saw open before him tiie door of M. de Yille* 
preux’s study, he felt seized by a horrible uneasiness. He had 
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iMTcir convetiiQd witli person placed so high 2a social life. 
The citizens mth whpm he had basiness had never intimidated 
him; he had alwi^ felhldiBgelf their equal, even in manners. 
Bat he said to himself tllAt ,,raere was, doubtlees, in the old 
lord, some other supetio)^|^beBii^eB that of rank. He knew 
that tile count would be^erfeotly polite, but according to a 
code of etiquette to which he should be obliged to submit, 
even if he did not find it conformable to his ideas. This code 
is BO strange, that a man of the people, who should assume the 
manners of a man of the world, would be considered im¬ 
pertinent. A workman, for example, must not bow too low; 
this would be demanding a similar salute, and he has no right 
to do so. Pierre had read novels and comedies enough to 
know what were the forms of politeness in that world which 
he had not seen. But what would be those forms with him, 
and how ought he to reply to them 1 As an equal 1 That 
would make him pass for a fool. As an inferior? That 
would be humiliating himself. This rather puerile anxiety 
would not perhaps have been felt by him, had he not dis¬ 
tinguished by the light of the lamp, which feebly illumined 
the study, mademoiselle de Villepreux writing under her 
father's dictation. And all these reflections coming upon him 
at once, oppressed his heart, without his knowing how, and 
without my being very able to tell you why. When ho 
entered, Yseult rose. Was it to salute him, or to make room 
for him? Pierre bowed, without daring to look at her. 

* Please to take a seat, sir,' said the count to him, pointing 
to a chair. 

Pierre was confused, and took a chair covered with books 
and papers. Yseult came to his assistance, by placing another 
near the table, and she withdrew a little. lie did not know 
where she seated herself, so much did he fear meeting her 
eyes. 

* I ask your pardon for making you come,’ said the count; 
* but 1 am too old and too gouty to go anywhere myself. 1 
saw this morning, that the repairs of the wainscottiug g# on 
very fast, and should like to know if you think you could 
undertake to add to it the sculptured oruaments.’ 

* That is not in iny line,* replied Pierre; * but with the 
assistance of my companion, whom 1 have seen execute very 
delicate and very difficult qrnaineuts, 1 think I could oopy 
^ithfully those in question.' ^ 

*So you would be willing to undertake them?’ said the 
oount. *'My first intention was to have some carvers in 
, wood come for that purpose; but after what you told me this 
morning, and what 1 have seen of your work, tho idea has 
come to me of entrusting to vou the sculpture likewise. This 
ia wby 1 wished to see you alone, in order not to wound your 
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oompanion^ in oasa, in yonr conBCience, yon slionld contidw 
tbe work beyond hie power.' ‘ > 

* 1 believe that yon will be satufied intkhxniy M.the oonnt. 
Bnt 1 most tell yon beforebandi't^t the ikork will take a 
long time, for none of ourappi^ntihiB can^nid us.' 

* Well, yon will take the neeetfsary time. Can you promise 
me that you will not allow yourself to be interrupted % other 
Work than that of my house Y 

*1 can, M. the eount But a scruple retains mo. Allow me 
to ask if you had cast your eyes upun any carver, lu order to 
entrust this work to him V 

* Upon no one. I intended requesting my architect at Paris 
to send me such as he judged fit .But may 1 ask you, in my 
turn, why you )>ut that question to me 1' 

' Becau*<e it is contrary to the practice of our trade, and I 
think, to delicacy in general, to undertake a job which is ont 
of our usual line, when wc find ourselves in com{>etition with 
those to who n it exclu-sively belongs. This would be en¬ 
croaching upon the rights of others, and depriving workmen 
of a profit which naturally falls to them rather than to us.* 

* The scruple is an lione«(t one,' and due.s not astonish me in 
you,’ replied the count. ‘ But you may be satisfied that I had 
spoken to no one, and besides, my will ought to have free 
fiction in this respect. My expenses M ould he much increased 
by bringing in uorkmc-n who do not belong to the province. 
Jjet this be a reas-on fur you, if you require ono. For myself 
I have another; it is the pleasure of entrusting to you a work 
which must gratify you, and of which you feel the beauty so 
sensihly.’ 

* Still I will not begin,* replied Pierre, *bt*fure submitting 
to you a specimen of our skill, in order that you may change 
your determinuiiuu if M'e do not buecced well.' 

‘ Could you bring it to me in a few days V 

* 1 think BO, M. the count.’ 

*And i,' said madcuioiseile de Yillepreux,' might 1 maked 
rdlj^est of yon, M. Pierre P 

Pierre started in his chair on hearing that voice address 
him. lie had thought that if such a thing could happen, it 
would be under the influence of stiange and romantic cir¬ 
cumstances. That which is entirely natural never satisfies an 
excited imagination, lie bo^d without being able to say a 
word. ^ 

‘That would be,' resumed Yseult, 'to replace the door of 
my study, which M. Lorebours has already asked you for 
fieveral times, and which has been lost, as he pretends. You 
will do me a great pleasure by having it sought l^or and re¬ 
placed, in whatever condition it may be.* 
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'* Apropos, that is true !* said the oount. * She loyes hell' 
atudy, and oati no Ioniser sit there.’ 

*lt fihali be done to morrow,' replied I'ierro. 

And he retired entirely orerpowered, quite terrified at tho 
sadness which a^ain seized upon him. 

* 1 am a fool,’ said he to himself, as be resumed tlic road to 
his home. * That door shall be replaced to-morrow : it must 
be BO ; it must be closed fur ever between Jicr and me.‘ 


OTIAPTEll XYlll. 

Whbk Pierre, who, at home, ,as while travelling, shared hig 
bed with Amaury, after the iikanner of ancient brothors-in- 
arms, related to his friend the proposition which the count 
had made to him, a vivid feeling of hope .atul jv)y took posses¬ 
sion of the young artist. He had always felt that the delicate 
skill of his hand and the exquisite taste of his ideas led him 
towards sculpture; but, having begun the trade of a joiner, 
and being aililiated to a companionship of that profession, ho 
had feared to retard himsell’.in his career by entering upon a 
new path. Knoouragement had been w'auting. Iherre was 
the only one who advised him to go to Paris and obtain in¬ 
struction in l)i.s favourite an. But at that period the Corin¬ 
thian was kept at BIoia by his lovo f()r the r^avinienne. He 
had, therefore, given uj) his dream, and had brought down 
his pretensions to the ornaments which belong to joinery in 
building. By the acknowledginunts of all the companions, he 
excelled in the difUcnlt part of ornamented caps ti> niches, 
and no one could cut like him tho light leaves of a Greek 
capital. It was especially on this account that they had con¬ 
ferred on him the elegant surname he bore. ^ 

* Ah ! my friend,’ cried he, ‘ fate is good to send this d^r- 
sion to my sorroiv ! 1 have not had the strength to tell you 
xny admiration for that beautiful wainscotting, and the effect 
it produced on me the first time I saw it. At first, T admired 
yery much that beautiful distribution and that wisdom of 
plan of which you spoke to*>me at Blois. I remarked tho 
character of breadth which is felt in the details of tho 
smallest dimension. Yes, T understood what you formerly 
explained to me, that grandeur is not in extent, but in pro¬ 
portion ; and that one may make meanly a oolossus of archi¬ 
tecture, while an appearance of height aud strength can bo 
^ven to a model of a few inches. But I confess to you, that 
< 9 A looking at those arabesques distributed with so much rich- 
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-ness and moderation at the same time (for this is atill the same 
•jueatinn : sm'ill me‘um, great elTuct), when 1 uaw those me¬ 
dallions encrusted in the pantieln^ and displaying, as from a 
'window, those ])eautiru||i little heads of saints, with their 
varying expression and drosses; some grave like old philo|K>« 
phers—other'! laughing and mocking like waggish monks; 
here a proud s<ddier with his casii^ae crushed over his eyes, 
there a pretty female aaiut crowned with flowers and pearls; 
below, a beautiful seraph with curling and tlowiug hair; 
elsewhere, an old half-veiled sybil, extending her thin and 
angular neck : and around all this, birds playing among the 
garlands of flowers, infernal monsters pursuing lost nouls 
through a netting of ivy leaves, and those greit heads of lions 
'which seem to growl at all the angels, and all those bas-reliefs, 
all those figurantes, all those festoons, and all that movement 
of dillereut bciug-. who Boem to live, run, fly, dance, sing, or 
meditate, upon the inanimate wood—Oh ! at the sight of all 
these wonJ< i>. of a lime when art ennobled handiwork, 1 felt 
myself iransi-orted into another w'orld, and big tears were 
ready to flow from my eyes. Happy, thrice happy, thought 
I, the workiii in who could at liin will animato these shreds 
of his own liti*, and bring forth, from the rough sides of the 
oak, the cht>ri''hed people of liis dreams 1 Aud, as the shades 
of evening h‘'grin to fill, 1 fiincied that I saw move around 
me legion-' ot little ]>liautonis who \vent climbing upon the 
pannol'i, hanging upon the coruices, aud contending with the 
ancient creations of iho artist. The arcliangcls blowcd their 
trumpets; tli'* capital sins, fantastic monsters, foraged in the 
jpiry aciiithii-i; and the beautiful Christian virgius played 
among the ijiiict lilies, while the prevaricating monks, wine- 
bibbing satyrs, pulled the beards of the grave theologians. 1 
'Was intoxicated myself,—1 was mad. The more I tried to 
recover my senses, the more my vision increased and became 
anim'ated around my burning temples. It seemed to me that 
all those demons, all those imps, issued from my head, from 
mjP hands, from my pockets. I was about to run after them, 
trying to oitcli them, to put them in orde^ to encrust them 
in the wood, respectful aud mute in the empty places and in 
the abandoned niches which time had hollowed for them by 
the Bide of their ancestors, when the llerrichon’s voice tore 
me from my halluoiuation. ]jfe drew me away, putting upon 
my shoulder my saw aud my plane, coarse tools of a still 
coarser labour. I resigned myself; 1 worked according to my 
duty, not according to my vocation. And now you see, Pierre, 
that dream was as a prophetic foreshadowing of my happy 
destiny. Now I shall be able to say in my turn: And 1 aim 
lim an artist !" I shall make sculptures, 1 shall create beings^ 
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1 sliall life ! and my imagination, which made mo anffer, 
will give me joy and power !* 

The Gorinthian’a delirium canaed his friend some surprise. 
Pierre did not know all the exultftion of that young head, 
which had read many books, and cherished many golden 
dreams in its travels. He had embraced him with an ad¬ 
miration mingled with tenderness, and requested him to be¬ 
come calm in order that he might take some rest. But the 
Gorinthian could not sleep, and he rose before daylight. He 
did not think of breakfasting : and when his friend reached 
the workshop, he found him busy carving a figure. 

*1 have begun with the most dillicuH,' said he, * because 1 
am not anxious about the rest. »But will this head succeed ? 
1 know very well that it will not resemble the model exactly. 
But provided it has truth, expression, and grace, it u ill be 
worthy to remain. What 1 admire in this wainscottiiig. in 
that there are no two ornaments or two iignro>^ alike. It is 
infinite variety and caprice in harmony and regularity. Oh ! 
my friend, may 1 be able to find beauty, I also ! May 1 be able 
to bring to light what 1 have in xny soul, and produce what 2 
feel!’ 

'But where have you learnt the art of design V asked Pierre, 
astonished at seedng a human head come from under the 
Corinthian's chisel. 

* Nowhere and everywhere,* replied the young man. 'I 
have always been impelled by an irresistible in?tin(5t to¬ 
wards statues and bas ielieb. I have never parsed before a 
monument without stopping for a long time to look at all the 
ornaments and all the sculptures. But it is in the museums 
of great cities that 1 have hidden long contemplations, and 
tasted delights of which 1 have never dared to speak to 
any one. We all go to see those collections, as we go to 
see sights of new strange things. We obtain there some 
notions of history, of mythology and allegory; but the greater 
part of us go to satisfy a curiosity without object, and I 
say that 1 went to satisfy a passion. 1 have even made some 
drawings from thf. models. At Arles, I tried to copy the an¬ 
tique Venus; and 1 took the outlines of some vases and sarco¬ 
phaguses, which 1 dreamt of executing iu wood and placing 
•8 ornaments in some parts of the decoration, liut could 1 
jknow what I did) And do l)<now know what 1 have done? 
Oross caricatures, perhaps. I have calculated the proportions 
{eometrically; but grace, delicacy, movement—beauty, in one 
word!—^who will tell me if my band obeyed my thought? 
VTho will prove to me that my eyes did not deceive me when 
i>hey thought they again found upon the paper what they had 
^discovered and oraerved in the stone and marble ? 1 move in 
a chaos, in nothingness, perhaps! I have seen children draw 
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upon a wall grotesque, impossible faces, wbicb they tlumgbt 
conformable to tho laws of nature: they deceived theaxselves^ 
and were satisfied with their work. But I have seen other 
children trace naturally, and as if obeying a mysterious ^ 
ouUy, faces which were animated, attitudes which were true^ 
bodies which were well balanced, well proportioned. They 
did not know that they had done better than the others! And 
2, in what class must 1 range myseli 1 I do not know. Could 
you not toll me, oh ! my poor Pierre ]’ 

Talking thus, the Corinthian worked with ardour; his eyes 
were brilliant and moist, his brow was bathed in sweat. He 
felt a delicious and terrible anguish in the depths of his souU 
Pierre shared it. When the figure was finished, Amaury* 
seeing father Iluguenin and the apprentices coming, wip^ 
his forehead, and hid in a corner his work and the tools he 
had used, lie feared the judgment of ignorance, and being 
discouraged by some raillery. He did not even wish to exa¬ 
mine in secret what he had done, for fear of perceiving his 
want of power, and losing too soon his hope full of delight. 
When the workmen left at noon for their luncheon, he did not 
follow thorn, but asked Pierre Iluguenin to go and get for him 
a piece of bread. But when the latter brought it, he did not 
even think of touching it. 

* Pierre !' cried he. ‘ 1 think I have succeeded; but I fear 
to stiow )<)U what 1 have done. If you condemn it, do not 
tell ino yet, 1 beg of you. Let me flatter myself until tha 
evening.’ 

The hour of supper having come, he wrapped the little 
figure up in his handkerchief, and giving it to Pierre: * Take 
iV said he, * and wait till you are alone before looking 
at. If you find it bad, break it, and do not speak to me about 
it again.” 

* 1 will take good care not to do that/ replied Pierre; * I 
cannot judge of the merit of such a thing 1 but 1 know some 
«ne who must understand the matter, and I will tell you ia 
an hour if you ouijht to go on or stop. Go wait for me at 
the house, and take some supper, for you jiave eaten nothing 
all day.’ 

Pierre did not think of dressing himself in his fine clothes. 
He did not oven remember tho embarrassment he had ex¬ 
perienced the evening bclore|*on appearing in the presence of 
the count and his daughter ; he thought only of his friend’s 
Mixiety, and he a«ked to speak to M. de Yillepreux. He was 
admitted, as before, into the study. Yseult was not there. 
Pierre entered without fear. 

* This,’ said he, * is what my friend has attempted. It 
seems to me good: but 1 do not understand the matter sufi* 
dently to decide.’ 
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•What! a*head !* cried the count. * But I did not ask for 
that; or, rather, I did not expect,* added he, looking at the 
hgure with aRtonishment. 

* Is not this a part of the ornaments which M. the count 
intended to intrust to us T 

* B 7 my faith ! I did not even think of tellinf: you that I 
would send some of the models to Paris to have tliera copied 
by artists there. I never should have thou£»ht your friend 
would have dared to undertake a thing of this importance. 
His boldness astonishes me a little, I confo'^s; 1)ut what aston* 
ishes me a great deal, is his success—for that appears to me 
remarkable. Still, as I am by no means a belter Jxulge than, 
you, I will show it to my daughter, who draws very well, and 
has a great deal of taste.’ 

Tlie count rang. 

* Is my daughter in the saloon?* asked ho of hisvalct-de’ 
ohambre.’ 

* Mademoiselle is in her study in the tinrct,' replied the 

T^et. 

•Request her to come to me,’ returned the count 

* In the turret !’ thought Pierre lluguenin. ' Slui wa‘ ther'^- 
just now when I was in the %vork 8 hop, and I did nor .suspect 
it ! And the door is not yet rei)lac«d !' 

His heart beat violently when Yscult entered. 

•Look at this, my child,’ said the count, hhuwinp her the 
carved head ; ‘ what do you think of it f 

* It is a very ]>retty thing/ replied niademoisclle de Yille- 
preux; Mt is one of the ligurea of the old waintoo'ting, 
which they have taken dowji. 

‘ It is not one of the old ones,' replied Pierre, with a 'oyful 
assurance ; 'it is the Avork of my companion.' 

* Or your own V said she, looking at him. 

* I have not so much skill/ replied he; ‘I should md risl 
the trial. I could make the foliage and borders, -Jorne juumahs, 
at most; but human figures can come only from the chisel of 
my friend. Will you please menti<»n ymu* oj>inioii, sir'*’ 

In this trouble, Pierre had not been able to say ‘ mademoi¬ 
selle' in addressing Yseult, and his confusion increased on 
seeing her smile at his mistake; but immediately resuming 
her serious air: 

' Do you know, my father/ saiJ^ she, * that this is very curi¬ 
ous and very remarkable? There is herein a simplicity of 
^ling of more value than art: and a ])rofessed artist would 
never have understood style as this workman has done. He 
would have wished to correct, to embellish. That which is a 
principal qt^ality, the absence of knowledge, would have ap- 
piiared to him a defect. He would have tormented and 
/aabiohed this wood without obtaining from it this simple 
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form, so trne, so i all of grace ia its awkwardness. It seems as 
if this came, like the model, from the hand of a work man of 
the pi.\rcenth century: the same character, the same igno- 
ram;'! of rules, tlie same frankness of intention. I assure you 
that h is beautiful in its kind, and that you need not seek 
elsewhere a sculptor to repair the whole of the wainscotting* 
And he Tnit-^t, be well paid, it is worth the trouble ; fur this ia a 
work wliieb dis])lays great iiiteUigoiice. Chance has always 
sened ^on well, my lather ; this is a new proof of it.’ 

rierre heard Yricult’s ^sords resound in his cars like musia 
The praises ‘-he bestowed on his friend, and the expressions 
she employed, seemed to him to come from a dream, lie no 
longer t.huiiglif, of seeing in her other than the woman of 
taste and intelligence, whose studious retreat had filled him 
with eiithu>«iaoni iKifiiro he saw her person. While she was 
speakiiig with Jier f.irher, he had summoned courage to look 
jit hn : and he hmiid her, at that moment, as beautiful as he 
had imagined her. The roa^-ou was, that she spoke with ani¬ 
mat i<*]i ut tin; things which filled the heart and the thoughts 
oi rAmi'du and of the Corinthian’s friend, lie felt that 
.she W'as hisr(|ual, so long iij ho looked at her under this aspect 
of an arti-if. 

‘ \Vc c'lu (hen be something in lier eyes,’ thought he; 'and 
if ;-he li tlie ini'erablo thon.dit ol detipisiug oni uiaiiiiers and 
coarse ch thes at lea'll she is coniyicllcd to understand that a 
cortuin geniu.s munt. ennoble the Itibour of tlte hands?.’ 

JIuro proud ,'ind more happy at the [iraisvM bes-towed on the 
Curiiilhian than il iie had deserved them himself, he felt Ixis 
tiiui lity suddenly di'-appcar. 

‘1 wish tilt- (’iinnthum were here,’ s^aid he, F-olliat he could 
licar wiiut Kaid ol hi-^ work. 1 wi.-li 1 could remember the 
Word-? which. hav<- jusr been said, in ordci to transmit them to 
him, but ) icai I liave not unUerfetuod fulhcicntly to repeat 
them.' 

' l'\iitli ! I hardly midorotood them myself,' said the old 
count, laughing. * Our language is enriched everyday with 
such charming subtleties. VVLll you explj^in to me what you 
have said, my daughter ?’ 

‘ Idy father, replied Yscult, ‘are there not things which are 
so much the hator because they arc not is not the 

simple smile of a child a thoiwand times more charming than 
the affability of a prince 1 fn all the arts, the greatest diffi¬ 
culty is to preserve natural grace, and this is what we cherish 
in the works of past times. Certainly they are not all good, 
and in the carved work of our chapel there is a complete ig¬ 
norance of principles and rules. Still it is impossible to look 
upon it without pleasure and interest. The reason is, that the 
workmen of that epoch, and especially the unknown artisan. 
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wlio-did that work, had tho feoling of the beanilfhl and true." 
TJmi^ are indeed there heads too large, arma and legs in a 
fesM moHbn, and of a defective proportion; bat those heads 
lunrh aU aifTelbfelt expresrion, those arms are graoefnl, those 
legi walk. Bverything is fall of grace and action. The oma« 
neath are simple and broad. In a word, there is seen the pro« 
doet most happy natnrai facnlties, and that holy confix 
whioh constitntes the charm of childhood and the power 
of ar-tskt.* 

'The old count looked at his daughter, and in spite of him¬ 
self'he looked at Pierre, impelled by the invincible need of 
having some one share the pleasure he experienced at hearing 
her so well. A smile of happiness and sympathy em- 
bellbdied the already so beautiful countenance of the young 
artisan. Bid mademoiselle Villepreux perceive iti The 
count saw that what she had said was completely understood, 
and he could not double it when Pierre cried out: 

* 1 can repeat that to the Corinthian word for word.' 

<The Ooiinthian justifies his surname,' said tho count. * I 
^1 interested in that young man. Where was ho brought 
upV 

'liike all of us, on the roads,* replied Pierre. * We work 
and we study as we stop in one city and another. We have 
onr workshops and our schools, where we are each other's 
scholars. But as to the peculiar talents of which this work 
is the proof, no one has caltivated them in the Corinthian. 
It came to him one fine morning, and he formed himself en¬ 
tirely alone.* 

* Is he not the son of some artist who has fallen into pover¬ 
ty)’ asked the count. 

* His father was a journeyman carpenter like himself,’ re¬ 
plied Pierre. 

* And he is poor, this good Corinthian V 

' Kot exactly ; he is young, strong, industrious, and full of 
hope.’ 

* But he has nothing ]' 

*Kothing but his hands and his tools.* 

* And his genius,’ said Ysenlt, as she looked at the carved 
head; * for he has that, 1 assure you.* 

* Well! we must cultivate it,’ returned the count .—* Send 
him to Paris, to a drawing-sohl^ol, and then place him with 
-some good sculptor. Who knows? perhaps he may make 
statuary some day, and become a great artist. We will tMnk 
^^liiat, will we not, my daughter ?’ 

* With all my heart,’ replied ITseult. 

^^Fmrsusde him to continue,* said the count to Pierre Hugne- 
nm. ‘ * 1 will go and see him work; that will amuse me, aud 
perhaps encourage him. 
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Herre related the whole of thta coAversatioa to his 
word for word, and Amanry dreamed statna^ all night* As, 
to Fierre, he dreamed of mademoisellB de Yillepreitx. Hb 
saw her under every form,—^t one time oold and oostemptVf * 
ouB, at another benevolent and familiar; and 1 knonr neA 
how the image of the turret door was always mingled with 
this vudon. Once it seemed to him that the young ehatelainch < 
standing on the threshold of her study, called him, and that 
he ascended to that door without the assistance of a stairoans^ ^ 
by the sole power of bis will. She showed him a great book' 
in which were traced mysterious characters and Egures. Bnt 
at the moment when he tried to decipher them, enoenragad 
by the inspired smile of the young sybil, the door closed upon 
him with violence, and upon the pannel of that door he salt 
the face of Yseult; but it was only a face of carved woo^ 
and he said to himself; * Have 1 not been yery foolish te 
take this sculpture for a living beingV 

When ho woke from this painful sleep, dissatisfied with the 
involuntary trouble which had invaded his thoughts, hitherte 
so wrene, he resolved to put an end to his dream by replacing 
the door. His first care was to take it from the corner whera 
he had concealed it. The iron work was still good, and, aa 
he had been requested to replace it in whatever condition it 
might be, he carried his moveable ladder to the wall anl 
began his work. 

While he was strongly hammering, with his face turned 
towards the workshop, mademoiselle de Yillepreux entered 
her study to look for a note which her grandfather had asked 
for ; and, when Pierre turned, he saw her standing by a table 
and examining her papers without paying any attention to 
him. Still it was impossible that she should not have 
marked his presence, for he made a great noise with hig 
hammer. 

There was a moment's respite in the din he was making* 
He bad to measure a piece that was wanting-in the upper 
plinth. At this moment Pierre laced the study. He was 
upon tho threshold, and he felt less timql. He had th9 
curiosity to look at mademoiselle de Villepreuz, thinking 
indeed that she would not perceive him. Her back was 
turned to him; but he saw her slight and graceful form, and 
her magnificent black hair, of qjbmoh she was so little vaut 
that she wore it in a dose twist, although at that period the 
women had adopted the fashion of crisped puffs, proud said 
threatening. There is in the absence of coquetry something 
BO touching, that Pierre had too much delicacy of mind not 
to remark it; and he remarked it so long that Mademoiselle 
de Yillepreux was drawn from her pie^occupation by the 
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fiileitoe, ftB happens when one goes to sleep in a noise and is 
awakened when the noise oeases. 

* You are looking at this buffet said she to him, in a per¬ 
fectly natural manner, and without an idea that she could 
herald be the object of such an attention. 

Pierre was confused, blushed, stammered, and, wishing to 
answer yes, answered no. 

‘ Well! look at it nearer,’ said Yseult, who had not lis¬ 
tened to his answer, and had resumed the arrangement of 
her papers, 

Pierre made some steps into the study with a despairing 
courage. *1 shall not again see this place where 1 have 
passed such precious hours,’ thought he; * 1 must bid it 
ftrewell on looking at it for the last time.* 

Yseult, who was seated at her table, said to him, without 
raising her head : * Is it not beautiful ? 

'This virgin of Ihmhaerst’ said J’ierrc, entirely out of his 
senses and without Imnking of what he said : * Oh yes 1 it is 
Tery beautiful!’ 

Yseult, surprised that an engraving should attract the 

J 'oiner more than the buffet, raised her eyes to him and saw 
lis emotion, but without understanding it. She attributed 
it to the timidity which she had already noticed in him ; and, 
from a habit of affable goodness which her grandfather had 
inculcated, she wished to reassure him. * You like engrav¬ 
ing said she to him. 

*1 like this one very much,’ said Pierre. Uf my compa¬ 
nion could see it, he would he very happy.’ 

'Do you wish me to lend it to you that you may show it 
to him 1’ said Yseult. * Take it.’ 

‘ I should not dare,’ stammered Pierre, quite overpowered 
by this familiar goodness which he had not expected. 

'Yes ! yes ! take it down,’ said Yseult, rising. She hersell 
took the engraving from the wall to give to him. ' Could you 
copy this framed’ added she, making him remark the carved 
frame of the madonna. 

'It is cabinet work,’ replied he, 'and yet I think 1 could 
make one like it.' 

f In that case, I shall want several. I have some very tine 
old engravings here.’ As she spoke, she opened the portolie 
in which they were, and show^ them to Pierre. 

^ 1 like this one best,’ said he, stopping at a Alark Antony. 
'You are right, it is the best,' replied Yseult, who took a 
candid pleasure at remarking the good sense and elevated 
judgment of the mechanic. 

'Mon Dieu ! how beautiful it is !' returned he;' I do not 
understand it, but I feel that it is grand. One is happy to be 
able to see beautiful things often !’ 
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* They are rare everywhere,* said Tseult, with the desire id 
remove the secret bitterness which this exolamatian revealed^ 
to her. 

Pierre still looked at the engraving. He admired it, 
doabtless, but he was thinking of something else, livery 
second that passed in this appearance of intimacy with the 
being who began to throw his soul into commotion, flowed 
over him like an age of happiness, which he enjoyed trem¬ 
bling. Time had no real value at that moment; or, rather, 
that moment was to him separated from real life, as happens 
to us in dreams. 

' Since it pkascs you so much,* said Yseult, moved in. Her 
artist's soul, ' take it, I give it to you.' 

]*ierre would have preferred she had said; 'I request youta 
take it.’ He compelled her to say so by refusing with a cer¬ 
tain pride. 

* You will give me much pleasure by acj;^ting it,* returned 
Yseult ; * I can procure another for mysmf. ])o not fear to 
deprive me of it,’ 

'Well!' said Pierre, * I will make a frame for you in ex¬ 
change.’ 

*In exchange!’ said mademoiselle de Villepreux, who 
thought the word rather familiar. 

* Why not 1’ said Pierre, who, in matters of delicacy, spon¬ 
taneously recovered the tact and decision of an elevated 
nature. * 1 am not compelled to accept a present.’ 

* You arc right,’replied Yseult with the feeling of noble 
frankness. accept the frame, and with great pleasure;* 
and she added, on soring the gentle pride whicli shone on the 
ineclianic’p brow : * If my grandfather were here, he would be 
delighted at seeing that engraving in your h«and8.’ 

Perhaps this innocent and dangerous interview would have 
been prolonged, but the little marchioness des Prenays inter¬ 
rupted it. She entered with a strange exclamation of sur¬ 
prise. 

*What is the matter with you, then?’ said Yseult to her 
with a sang-froid which suddenly disconcerted her. 

*I expected to find you alone,’ replied the marchioness. 

ani I not alone?' said Yseult, lowering her voioe^ 
that the workman might not hear this terrible word. But he 
did hear it; the heart sometimetTcatches better than the eat. 
This horrible reply fell like death upon that soul burning 
with love and happiness. He threw the engraving into the 
portfolio, the portfolio upon a chair, with a movement of 
horror which could not escape mademoiselle de Villepreux; 
and, resuming his hammer, he finished replacing the door 
with extreme rapidity. Then, departing without a bow, 
without turning his eyes towards the two ladles, he left the 
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workshop, fall of hatred for his idol, fall of contempt a 
himself ateo, beosase he had allowed himself to be flattered 
by foolish imaginations. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Whsn the jonng ladies were alone, a very singular con* 
versation took place between them. 

* What you said was veiy harsh to that poor young man/ 
said the marchioness, on seeing Pierre Huguenin depart. 

* He did not hear it,' replied Yseult, * and, besides, he conld 
not have understood it.' 

Yseult felt that she was lying to herself. She had very 
well remarked the Mechanic's indignation; and as, in spite of 
the prejudices which the customs of the world might have 
given her, she was thoroughly good and just, she experienced 
a. deep repentance and a kind of anguish. But she had too 
much pride to confess it. 

* You may say what yon please,' returned Josephine; * the 
young man was wounded to the heart, and that was very 
easily seen.' 

' He would be wrong to think I intended to humiliate him/ 
replied Yseult, who endeavoured to excuse herself in her 
own eyes. * If you had found me tete-a-tete with any other 
man, no matter whom, except my father or my brother, £ 
should have made the same answer.' 

* Indeed!' retorted the marchioness. *Yon would not 
have done it, consin ! it would have been defying any other 
than a poor devil of a mechanic; and as yon know that, on 
the part of a man lile that, you have nothing to fear, you 
have been brave and cruel very cheaply.' 

* Well! if I did wrong, it is your fault, Josephine/ said 
mademoiselle dq Yillepreux, with a little ill-humour.^ ^ You 
provoked that foolish answer by a misplaced exclamation.' • 

* Eh ! Mon Bleu 1 What did 1 do that was so impr^rl 
The fact is that 1 was surprised at finding you engag^ in aa 
animated conversation witlf^a journeyman joiner. Who 
would not have been so in my place. I uttered a cry in spite 
of myself; and when 1 saw the young man blush to the 
whites of his eyes, 1 was veiy sorry that I had entered so 
suddenly. But how could I have foreseen. 

* My dear,' said Yseult, interrupting her, with a vexatioii 
whioh she did not remem^r to have experienced ever before, 
* allow me to tell you that your explanattons, your reflectione. 
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and jont expresaions are more and more ridicnlonSf and thai 
the whole are in very bad taate. Do me the favour te 
speak of something else. If 1 were to take my grandfather aa 
a judge of the question, perhaps he would understand what 
you have in your mind better than 1 do, but 1 am not cer tain 
that he would be willing to tell me.* 

*Tou give me a very severe lesson,* replied Josephine, 'and 
it is the first time that you have spoken to me in this manner, 
my dear Yseult. 1 have apparently said something very im< 
proper, since 1 have wounded you so much. My want ol edu¬ 
cation is to blame; but you, who have so much seuse, my 
cousin, 1 am astonished that you are not more indulgent to¬ 
wards me. If 1 have olTended you, forgive me.’ 

* It is 1 who beg you to forgive me,' said Yseult, in an op¬ 
pressed voice, and tenderly kissing Josephine, 'it is 1 who am 
wrong in every repect. One fault always occasions another. 
1 spoke badly just now, and, because 1 suffer for it, 1 
make you suffer. 1 assure you that 1 suffer more than you do 
at this moment.’ 

' Let us say no more about it,* said the marchioneBs, kissing 
her cousin’s bauds; ' one word from you, Yseult, will always 
make me forger, everything,' 

Yseult tried to smile, but a weight remained upon her 
heart. She said to herself that if the mechauio did hear the 
cruel speech for which she reproached herself, she neves 
could efface it from his memory; and, whether from dissatis¬ 
fied pride or love of justice, she felt a wound in the depths 
of her eonscionce: she was not accusustomod to be on bad 
terms with herself. 

The marchioness endeavoured to distract her, 

*Are you willing,’ said she, 'that 1 should show you the 
drawing 1 made yesterday! You will correct it for me.’ 

'Willingly,* replied Y'senlt. And when the drawing was 
before her: ' It was a good idea of your’s,’ said she to her, 
* to draw the chapel before it had lost its character as a ruin, 
and its air of desolation. 1 confess to yon that 1 shall miss 
this disorder in which 1 was accustomed to see it, this gloomy 
colouring that is given to it by dust and age. 1 already 
gret those lamentable sounds occasioned by the wind pene¬ 
trating through the cracks ia the wall and the empty window?, 
the cries of the owls, and those^ittle mysterious steps of the 
mice which seemed like a dance of elves by the light of tike 
moon. It will be very convenient to me aa a working-room; 
hut, like everything that tends to comfort and utility, it will 
have lost its romantio poetry when the workmen have re¬ 
paired it.’ 

Yseult examined her cousin’s drawing, found it quite 
pretty, corrected some mistakes, in perspective, persuaded 
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■]i«r to colour it, and asBiatod bar to arrange her easel upon 
tiie threshold of the gallery. She perhaps hoped that, by 
placing herself at her side, from time to time, she would find 
An opportunity of being affable with Pierre Hugueuin, and 
of mOiking him forget what she inwardly called her imper* 
iinence. Jt is certain that she desired it, and from this day 
flhe never saw him pass without experiencing a little shame. 
'There was in this feeling an excessive candour and a kind of 
religious scruple, in wich the most austere casuist would have 
found nothing to blame, but at which some women oi the 
world would have laughed—been shocked, perhafis. 

However this may have been, she did not find the oppor¬ 
tunity she sought. Pierre, as soon as he perceived her, left 
the workshop, or kept so far off, and was so busy with his 
work, that it was impossible to exchange a word, a bow, even 
a look with him. Yseult understood this resentment, and 
no longer had the courage to return to the threshold while 
Josephine’s drawing lasted. Thus, strange event, there was 
one of the most delicate secrets between mademoiselle de 
Tillepreux, the lord’s daughter, and Pierro Hugueniu, the 
journeyman joiner ; a secret that was concealed in the fibres 
of the heart more than it was formed in the thought, and 
which each knew must occupy the other, though neither 
would have consented to give an account to himself for this 
sorrowful sympathy. 

Very different things, indeed, were passing in the mind of 
the marchioness; and 1 know not what course to take, 0 re¬ 
spectable reader, to make you perceive them. She drew, and 
her drawing did not finish. Yseult, who was much interested 
in the reading and analytic compilation of works quite serious 
for her sex and age, remained a part of the day la her study, 
the door of which was always open between her and her cousin, 
while the curtain concealed her from the eyes of the workmen. 
Bhe no longer went to the tribune, and saw Josephine’.s draw¬ 
ing only when the latter brought it to her. Now, Josephine 
showed it to her less and leas, and ended it by not showing 
it at alL Yseult was astonish^ at this, and said to her one 
•avening' 

' Well, cousin, what have yon done with yonr drawing 1 It 
mast 1^ a maaterpieoe, for you have been at work on it a whole 
week.' c 

^ It is horrible,’ replied th& marchioness quickly; * shock" 
iog, 8|>oiled, ^ubed! Don’t ask me to let yon see it—1 am 
mhamed ^ it; I have a great mind to tear it up and begia, 
again.* 

*1 admire your courage,' returned Yseult; ' but if it would 
ttot he asking too great a sacriftoe of you, I would request you 
Jtop where you are. The uoiso of the workmen and the 
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■doBt they make, inconvenience me vaiy mneh. I have tho 
habit of studying here, and 1 believe it would be impossible 
for mo to study anywhere else. Bat I must give it up if you 
continue to leave my door open.* 

< Well, if I should draw with the door shut V said the mar* 
chioness timidly. 

* I don*t know very well how to ^ve a reason for what I ant 
going to say,* replied Yseult after a moment's silence; * but it 
eeems to me that would not be proper for you; how does it 
seem to you 

* Proper ! the word astonishes me in your mouth.* 

* Oh ! 1 know that 1 told you one was alone, though t6te*^ 
tC'te with a workman; but this was a false idea as well as an 
insolent speech, and you know that I reproach myself for it. 
J^o, yon would not be alone in the midst of six workmen.* 

* In the midst 1 Heaven save me from going to place myself 
in the very middle of the workshop ! It would not be at all 
a good point of view to draw from.* 

* 1 know very well that the gallery is twenty feet from the 
iloor, and that you are supposed to be in another apartment 
from that in which they work; but in fine, what do 1 knowl 
I ask you yourself, Josephine—^you must know better than I 
what is proper and what is not.* 

‘ I will do whatever you wish,* replied the marchioness, with 
a little pout which did not make her ugly. 

* It seems to vex you, my poor child V returned Yseult. 

'I confess to you, this drawing amused me. There was 
something pretty to be done, and 1 should have succeeded at 
last.’ 

* 1 never knew you so fond of drawing, Josephine.* 

‘ And you—I never knew you so English, Yseult* 

* Well, since you lay so much stress upon it, ^ on; I will 
still bear the noise of the hammer wmch splits my head, 
of that unfortunate saw which gives me the toothache^ and 
this villanouB dust which spoils all my books and my fur¬ 
niture.* 

* Ko, no, 1 don’t wish you to do that. But what difference 
do you think there is between our being separated by a doon 
or 1^ a curtain V 

*1? 1 don’t know; it seems to me that with the curtalil 
you appear not to be alone, and ^at with the door it wiU btt 
very different.’ * 

'Do you believe those people take any notice of me at thd 
distance they are from the galleiy t 1 aay more—do you bo* 
lieve that I am anybody to them t* 

' Josephine,’ said Yseult, laughing blushing at the aama 
4lm0| ' you are a hypo<ffit^ Why did you make an ezcdanuii^ 
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1 Am i«a ^4^|li|^4^^awWi wnt I { mlljr, 1 know notMag >h w rt 

TAWilt; it WM A piece of etupiditj on my part* 

* And it ww* perh^ one in me to oonBider that tdte4>ti|e 
|]iiijgaifioa&t-<^l ha¥e thought pf it ainoe* A man ie alsaTB a 
sma, irhaterer they may any. 1 certainly would not talk 
t4tii«|k-t6te in my etimy with ludoie Lereboura for example.* 

^ 08oauBe he is a fooL^an ill-mannered coxcomb !* 

<A mei^anie, like Pierre Huguenin for example, who is 
neither ill-mannered, nor a coxcomb, nor a fool, is much more 
of a man, then, than 11. Isidore.' 

' Oh, that is certain.* 

* And yet yon would not go and draw in a workshop where 
there were several Istdorea assembled !’ 

* Oh no, certainly I yet 1 should think myself very much 
olona; and if 1 were condemned to live in a desert island 
with the most perfect among them—* 

* Ton would draw the portrait of the ugliest animals rather 
than hia, Z can conceive that Bat who then is this personage 
1 aee there 1’ 

While talking with her cousin, Tseult bad opened the 
portfolio of drawings and found that of thu workshop. Bhe 
had cast her eyes upon it without the absent Josephine's 
tiiinkiug to prevent her, and had just remarked a pretty 
little figure grao^ully standing upon the shaft of a gothic 
ccilnmn. 

Jos^me uttered a little cry, rushed towards the drawings 
mid wished to snatch it from the hands of her coasm, who 
impt it from her by Tunning round the chamber. This play 
lus^ some momem: ^n Josephine, who was very nervous, 
intgame gnite red with ewaation, snatched at the drawing and 
dwelt, one half remsMiing in Yseult’s hands: it was exactly 
^ half on which the j^onage figured. 

*Bfo matter’ said xseult laughing, 'he is very genteel, 
xtsUy I why are you so vexed) Well, now your eyes are full 

wm ! what a child you are ! you must needs tear your 
tewing! Itia'doue^aTe you sorry for it? 1 will paste it 
hogetec again-*»it will never show—in fact, it would be a 
pi^it Is so psetty.' 

* Tou arete dteg sight,«Tfleult. I did not want you to 

see it* * 

* Tou tew selfilove with me new! Are you not mp 
MpUt Binoe srhen have pupils hidden their work fte 
teseastert Bat tell me tlte, Josephine, who is this nei* 

' httsSfeel 

BSS| g figswef ftte,» page of the nidte 

sgen* 
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*Bidi! If <ih» ttoA 'iMm^ 

ihe pag9 would be well placed; but wben it u in nAm, litfR 
•Vtofdate. ltiBnotirefypiH>babletlMit1^pcorpmiB#«M 
eta htTc been preterved Mere in all bit tabnepi^ ta^ wiHt 
tim tame dothet, for three bundled ymat,* 

* INieze, now you are laughing at vm, that It what 1 wiahtd 
toandd.*' 

* If you are Tezed, I tball not dare to any any more, .dad 
yet—* 

* Well, say on tince you btTe begun. Don't rettrain yontw 
id£* 

* Josephine, that page reaemblea the Oorinthian enough to 
frighten one.’ 

* The Corinthian, with a alaahed doublet tad a page's cap ! 
You are crazy.* 

* The doublet ia cloaely related to a watt; and as to this 
eap, it ia cousin german to the Corinthian's, which is not at 
all ugly, and becomes him much. lie wears his btiz 
long, and cut exactly lake this: in line, he has a charming 
ftee like that page. Well' this is his ancestor, we will ny 
no more about it.’ 

^Taeuli,’ said the marchioneaa^ weeping, *ldid not think 
yon were so cruel.' 

The tone with which these words were pronounced, and the 
tears which escaped from Josephine's eyes, made Taeult start 
with surprise. She let fall the drawing, thbiking she was in 
a dream, and tried to console her cousin, but without know^ 
ing how she could have have offended her; for she had hnl 
no other intention but to make a very innocent jfoke, which 
was by no means a new thing between them. She da^ not 
let her thoughts dwell upon the dimovery which those tears 
made her swpeot, and at once repelled the idea as absurd and 
insulting to her cousin. The latter, seeing Tsenlt's oandemv 
wiped away her tears, and their qnarnl ended as all did, bj 
klM imd bursts of laughter. 

Well t yon have guessed it, O penetrating reader! the 
poor Josephine, hating read inaiv nananoea (let this be 
a salutary warning for yoniselQ, experfeuced an ixreo 
sistlble desire to bring into her own life a romance ef 
which she should be the heroine; and the hero ww 
finmd. He was there, youngi handMoie as a demi'goa* 
intelligent, and pure, more than any of those who have a 
right of dtizenship ia the most proper lomaaoes. Only he 
was ft jonrneymsn joiner, which was ooftttaty to all received 
ange^l confess; but he was crowned, bssidea hla beantUut 
hair, with the glory of an artist. This genius^ diseoveied by 
ft ninde, was flattered a&d prairnd mty evening ia the 
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nU cowKtf who maS» for iRmielf an smaie* 
meat aod a ]i<^ vaoity for haeing diioewered him, and thlv 
, tetermting posUiim made him qoite the fimhion at tiie 
ehateau. At thu day he wenkl oe a wtmi^oat character: 
people have almady aeoa eo many young prodigies as to have 
got tired of them; and then it is very certain that the people 
hm been recognised as the great centre of intelligence and 
Inspiration. Bat in those fine days of the restoration, of 
which. 1 am speaking, it was a novelty to perceive this, a 
boldness not to deny it, and a lordly generosity to favour its 
developement. Remember that in those times, already so far 
xemoved from the year 1S40 by manners and opinions, persons 
amme il faut did not wish that the people should learn to 
read, and for a reason. The old Comit de Yillepreux was con* 
sidered immoderately liberal by the lordlings his neighbours, 
and that very liberalism displayed originality and exquisite 
taste in the eyes of the educated youth of the countiy. It 
was quite natural that the romantic Josephine should fall 
iirbo this fashionable enthusiasm, without understanding its 
extent. She saw in her hero a Giotto or a Benvenuto in the 
bud; and more than all he was called neither la Itoiey nor 


TuHpit nor la liejoumancef nor le Flambeau-d'amour: the 
least of these surnames would have sounded badly to the ear 
and would nave depoetized him, as is now said; but be had a 
iorname which pleased and which they liked to confirm to 
: he was called the Corinthian. 

Why was the Corinthian remarked, and why was not Pierre 
Hnguenin 1 The latter had no less success in the saloon; that 
il^ when, in the evening conversations, the Corinthian waa 
mention^, Pierre always shared the praises which were 
given him. The count admired his beautiful bearing, his dis< 
tingaished air, his mannera, the naturri di^ty of which was 
weU worthy of remark, his upright, intelligent, sensible Ian* 
gnage, and especially his ardent and poetical friendship for the 
young sculptor. But the case was that the sculptor was en* 
dowed with the saoied fire, and must have reflected it upon his 
Mend the joinw. When they said these things the mar- 
chioneBs’s brow became animated; she mistook her cards in 
playkg at revern with her uncle, or let her balls of silk fkll 
as me embroidered at her frame ; and then she hazarded a 
ttmM glance at her cousin. *It seemed to her that she must 
^somier or later discover on analogous romance between her 
. and Pierre Hngaenin, and this fancy of her imamnation gave 
bar cfwage. Ititl the peaceful Tseult spoke toher of Pierre 
. wA^ BO much oalmneBs and frirnknesi^ that there could beao- 
Idnaien en that side. 


But if Jcumbiiss uadOTsteod fAat poopiecould and lAonld 
^ attention to Pierre, she had none the less given the pre- 
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teenoe to tiie young A.mauty« Thoy ooxild more eaiiiy bo 
Ouniliar tbe Utter, who WM looked upon ntiber ae a 
ytiiM- They called him ^ littU sevlptori they oonyam^ 
about the destiny they dreamed of for him; they went eyer|f' 
day to see him work; the count was familiar with him, caUeS 
Kim ^is cUldt and put his hand on hk head to present him to 
the strangers who came on a Tisit, and whom be oarried to 
the workshop. They remarked the breadth and height of his 
forehead; a country doctor, a partisan of Larater and Gall, 
wished to take a cast of his head. In fine he had a more 
brilliant saocess than Pierre, with whom no one could play in 
that manner. It is sad to say it, bat it is none the less true, 
that the greater part of the women of the world wait, before 
giving their preference to a man, for the judgment that may 
Be passed on him in the saloons; and he that is most liked, is, 
in their opinion, the most accomplished. Josephine had been 
too sensitive to the seductions of vanity, not to have yielded 
a little to this mistake. Bhe therefore had her head turned 
for the handsome child, and could no longer conceal it» 
Matters had reached such a pitch that they joked her openly 
about it in the family, and she received the pleasantry with a 
good grace. She even provoked it sometimes; which was 
quite a good manceuvre to prevent the remark from becoming 
serious. This is why her cousin sometimes |>ermittod hers^ 
to laugh about it with her, not thinking that she could in 
any way afflict her by what seemed to her a play; and this ia 
why she was so astonished at seeing her weep on this oocaaton, 
!^t those tears gave her no information as yet; for 
Josephine explained them as proceeding from an artist's self- 
love, a headache, anything she chose to invent. 

All the flatteries of the chateau had not as yet troubled the 
good Corinthian’s brain. The old count's fondness certainly 
proceeded from a great fund of benevolence and generosity; 
but he was very imprudent, for he might have misled toe 
judgment of that young man torn from his peaceful obscurity 
to be thrown at once into the career of success and ambitkm. 
Happily Pierre Huguenin watched over hlmjike a Providence 
and retained him in his senses by wise oridcisms. On his 
nde, the elder Huguenin, even while frankly admiring tlHi' 
toill and the taste of the young sculptor, gave him the patontal 
advice to keep on his guard against praise. He had ia yeb 
so reason to complain of the new direetion whito the InbttiSr 
of hu journeyman was about to take; tor the latter, bdtkftil 
to his word, cwved only on Sunday^ or two or three hours is 
the evening, in toe way of trial, and all hie weto days^ were 
oonseorated to finish the wainsootting, lor which he bad 
engaged his services. He waeato to carve de&dtivriy until 
be had entirely satisfied hfeasasteiv Bobif the old Jciaepdid 
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Aot blame tide bold attempt (even aeeing iritb pleasnte hf0 
son become associated in it—for upon this field ceased aS 
jealousy of the trade, all competition in talent), he did net 
entirely approve the frequent and friendly relations that had 
been established between the saloon and the workshop# 
* Certainly/ said he, * 1 have no complaint to make of the old 
count. He is a just man, and his usual economy is changed 
to magnificence when he meets with merit. He has a very 
honest style of proceeding. His daughter, also, is prepos¬ 
sessing and good, under her quiet and indifierent manner. 
The young man (he referred to Baoul, Yseult’s brother) is 
rather shmlow, lazy, and, as our Berrichon says, good for 
nothing y but, take him all in all, he is not a bad boy; and 
when his dogs have eaten our hens, he beats his dogs without 
sparing them. In fine, you can see by the manner of the 
Steward towards us, that his master has ordered him to be 

f olite and humane with poor folks. But, in spite of all thi^ 
cannot, for myself, love those people as I should love other 
people, people of our own kind. 1 see that father Lacrbte is 
not satisfied with them, because his rather unceremonious 
manners, and his ver^ natural desire to earn as much as he 
can, are not well received at the chateau. M, the count may 
do what he will, he will not make me believe that he lores 
the people, although he passes for a famous liberal, and the 
sti^ids call him a jacobin. He will indeed take off his hat to 
him of us who has the moat sense ; but we have only to forget 
ourselves a little with him, and see how he’ll get on his high 
horse to ride over the peasants ! He will take a louisd’or from 
his pocket for a poor devil to drink his health with; but let 
us try to drink to the republic, we shall see how he will pay 
the fiddler ! 1 see the young lady of the chateau give alms, 
go and come among the sick like a sister of charity, talk with 
a beggar as with a rich man, and wear dresses less handsome 
than those of her chambermaid; no one can say that she 
wishes to crush the village, or that she has ever refused to do 
a Mrvioe; but go and propose to her to marry the son of a 
large farmer, had .he as much education and as many orowna 
as she, she will tell you she cannot lower herself. 1 don't 
blame her; the bourgeois are no better than the nobles. But 
remember, my children, the great will always be the gieat, 
and the little will always be the little. They seem to try to 
make you forget this; but let yourselves be caught, and you 
will see bow they will refresh your memory ! oh—oh! 1 
haven’t lived till now without knowing how much a vassal 
weighs in the hand of his lord.' 

There was one thing which espedally displeased father 
Hugnenin: this was the assiduity of the marohionesi in placing 
heiiolf on the tribune to dnw, whilo the men were at wnk 
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before her. He seemed to fear lest his son. should take too 
mnoh notice of her. * What does that handsome iady cozno 
there forT said be in a very low tone when she had gone. 'Is 
it the place of a marchioness to keep herself up there like ft 
hen on a pole, while chaps like you look at the tips of her 
feet 1 Suppose she has a little foot; great Peggy would have 
ft little foot too, if, instead of wearing a wooden shoe, she had 
kept it in a slipper all her life. And 1,1 don't see what there 
is BO handsome in it. Can she walk better, can bhe jump 
higher 3 And besides, whom does she want to please, whom 
does she want to marry I Isn't she married 1 And if she were 
not, would she like a mechanic 1 In fine, what does she do up 
there on her perch I Is it to watch us; is it to make our 
portraits 3 Are we not well dressed gentlemen in blouses and 
shirt sleeves, to serve her as models? They say that there 
are in Paris people who are paid for having long beards, and 
getting themselve» put in a picture. But that is the trade of 
idlers, and not ours.* 

' Faith r said the Berrichon, ' 1 shouldn't earn much at 
that trade, for I am not handsome; and unless there was ft 
monkey to stick in a picture, 1 shouldn't have much business. 
But do yr u know, our master, that she is very lucky, the 
little baroness, or the little countess, as they call her, to find 
herself with honest boys like us, who never say ugly word^ 
and sing only moral songs 3 For, in fine, there are workmen 
who would never let themselves be stared at like that, and 
who would make her go away, by saying coarse words on pur¬ 
pose, before her.' 

* That is what we shall never do, I hope,' said Amaury; 
' we owe respect to a woman, whether she be a beggar or a mar¬ 
chioness ; and besides, we respect ourselves too much to use 
coarse language. We are here to work, we work. That lady 
works also. 1 don’t know if it be on something beautiful or 
useful. We must think so; otherwise what pleasure would 
she find in leaving her society for curs 3’ 

The marchioness had made no other impression upon 
Amaury. He had indeed remarked that she was pretty, in 
ocnsequenoe of hearing it said; but he did not wish to be- 
lievo that she was there for his sake, as the Berrichon and 
the apprentices thought. Besides, he had nothing but sculp* 
ture in his mind, and nothing in his heart but the Savinienne. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Ths old count was not very well known in his Tillage of 
Yillepreux. ite did not take posaessiou of this domain until 
after the reyolution, and had only come to it at distant 

{ )eriod8, and remained three months at most. It was the 
east splendid of his habitations, and the most retired of his 
estates towards the peaceful interior of J'Vance. At that 
period the Sologne was not dotted, as now, with fine growing 
forests, nor crossed by practicable roads. That region where 
BO much still remains to be done, was a desert in which the 
wretched population of the country barely subsisted, but in 
which capitalists could attempt happy ameliorations. Onder 
the pretext of devoting himself to agriculture, the old lord 
had made longer stoppages during the past two years, and 
this time had installed himself with all the preparations 
which the project of a long abode brings with it. The works 
which he caused to he undertaken, and the quantity of 
tranks, of books and domestics, which were each day seen to 
arrive, announced a regular taking possession. This gave 
rise, as may be supposed, to many comments; for, in the 
provinces, nothing can happen naturally, there must be a 
mysterious explanation for everything. Some said that the 
old lord came there to compose memoirs, which seemed to be 
the object of tbe long dictations he made to his daughter, 
and the study life he led with her. Others inclined to think 
that this same daughter, who appeared so dear to him, must 
have become entangled, at Paris, in some unhappy love, to 
cure her of which they came to watch over her in solitude 
and seclusion. The habitual paleness of this young person, 
her serious air, her retiring habits, l^r long watchings, were 
things Strange enpugh in the eyes of the inhabitant of the 
country to require to be explained by a romance. 

This last rumour sometimes reached the oars of Pierre 
Huguenin, and did not appear to him devoid of foundation. 
Mademoiselle de Yillepreux 'was so different, in fact, from 
other young persons of her age, her cousin's freshness and 
vivacity presented such a contrast by her side—^and then the 
eccentricity of her habits was so exaggerated, that the knew 
not what to think. But what was it to him 1 This was the 
question he asked himself; and yet, when he heard this 
supposed passion spoken of, he felt his heart oppressed in % 
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Btrange manner, and lie made useleaa efforts to dri?e 
a pre-occupation vrhich appeared to him diseased and fatal. 

In a short time the Count de Tillepreux became wonder¬ 
fully popular in the village. He gave a great deal of work^ 
and paid for it with a liberality they had not known in him. 
He inlluenced the curate, by means of presents lor his cellar 
and his church, and compelled him to be tolerant and to let 
idle people dance on Sundays. He opposed the prefect in the 
matter of the conscription, and intiuenoed the physicians 
named on the council of revision. In fine, he opened his 
park on Sundays to all the inhabitants of the village, and even 
paid the musicians to make them dance in the warren, under 
the shadow of a fine old oak called the Kosny, like all vene¬ 
rable trees honoured by that illustrious origin. 

Father lliigueniu’s workmen arrayed themselves in their 
best oil that day, and led out, in preference to the peasant 
girls, the smart ubigails of the chateau. The Beriicbon there 
displayed all his graces, and his capers did not fail of success. 
The Corinthian also gave himself up to this amusement, but 
without caring for one partner more than for another, and 
perhaps only to satisfy a little childish coquetry ; for he was 
fio graceful in his blouse of grey trimmed with green, and the 
.Swiss cap he had brought from his journeys b^ecame him so 
well, that all eyes were fixed upon him, and the young girls 
were envious of the honour of dancing with him. 

The old count came with his family, at the hour when the 
sun declined and the air became fresh, to look at these village 
dances and familiarize the good peopU with his signorial pre- 
eeuce. They were flattered by the pleasure he took in it, and 
the agreeable things he know how to say to each. There was 
a turf seat under the oak, on which no un^ was allowed to sit 
beside him and his daughter, but to the side of which he 
drew the elders of the country to talk with them - even father 
Haguenin. who vainly affected his grand republican air, and 
who allowed himself to be caught quite like another, though 
he would not acknowl^ge it. 

In the beginning, yM^ng llaoul de Yillepreux danced with 
the prettiest girls, and never failed to kiss them, which made 
their sweethearts look rather sour; but this had no effect; 
80 that one day father Laercte, who war not far from the 
seat of turf, clenched his fist with a half-bantering, half- 
mvage air, and swore, by all the gods whose name he could 
invoke, that, in his time, he would not have allowed his girl 
to be kissed by any one, were he the dauphin of France. 
Father Lacrete had had a bill cut down by the architect of 
the chateau, and made open opposition to the family. 

The count had no wish to compromise his populunty, did 
not take up the old locksmith's words ; but neithor did hio^ 
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Irt them fall, and the young lord appeared no more at te 
daaoes under the oak. 

11, Isidore danced, and God knows with what ridicnlomi 
pretence, and what impertinent airs of trinmph ! The Til* 
Uge were dazzled by them; but the ohambermaids, whn 
understood good manners, and the deputy’s daughter, who 
was quite a princess, considered him too familian Madame 
dee Srenays had danced with her cousin Baoul in the first 
days, and had not disdained to put her little hand into that 
of the peasant who stood opposite her in the contredance. 
But that hand was covered with a glove, which appeared very 
insulting to the greater part of the dancers, and which pre¬ 
vented their asking her, though she was dying with desire to 
be asked, for she danced charmingly; her little feet barely 
grazed the turf, and there are no clowns for a pretty woman 
who sees herself admired. 

When Raoul disappeared from the village dance by supeiioi 
order, the marchioness, no longer able to resist, accepted 
Isidore’s invitation. But, after Isidore, no one presented 
himself: and she complained of it quite naively to her uncle 
when he asked her why she danced no more. 

'You see what it is to be a fine lady,’ said the count. 

' But let me see if 1 can’t find a partner for you. Come here, 
my child,’ said he to the Corinthian, who was two steps from 
huu; ' 1 see clearly that you are very desirous to ask my 
niece, but do not dare. Now, 1 declare to yon that she will 
be delighted to dance. Come, offer your hand to her, and 
take places for a contredance ! 1 will call the figures.” 

The Corinthian was too much spoiled at the chateau to be 
astonished or confused at such an honour. *lt is the first 
time I ever had a marchioness for a partner,’ said he to him¬ 
self ; * no matter, I will make her dance as well as any other 
—and 1 don’t see why 1 should be so dazzled.* This was an 
inward reply to the staring glances of the Berrichon, who 
was placed opposite to him, and was quite stupefied by the 
adventure. H 

Even while leapjng lightly upon th^reen with his partner, 
the Corinthian, who, in spite of his inward courage, had not 
yet dared to look her in the face, perceived that this queen of 
the ball was so confused that she made mistakes in the 
figures. At first, he understood nothing of this, and, wishing 
to assist her in recovering her place without being readiea 
b]^ the Berrichon’s impetuous flings, he took the liberty, but 
without any other feeling than that of a natural deference, to 
place his Imnd under the marnhioness's elbow in order to 
prevent her falling. That elbow, bare between a short sleova 
and a mitten of black silk, was so round, so smaN, and so 
sofli, that the Corinthiaa did not feel it at fixeti and seeing . 
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tlie Berrichon lanodied in an nnrestrainable pirouette ani 
the xnarchioReBs totteri he olaaped her elbow to restore her 
equilibrium. But that presanre was eleotrieal. Josephine 
became red as a ohercyf and the Corinthian had an attack of 
andden timidity and insurmountable discomfort. He hastenedi 
to reconduct her to her seat as soon as the contredance wae 
finished, and witl^rew with a kind of terror, But no sooner 
did the violin give the signal for the next contredance, than 
he found him^^ as by magic, at the side of Madame dee 
Frenam and her hand was in his. What form had he em* 
ployed to ask her anew, and how had he dared ? He never 
knew,—a cloud floated about him, and he acted as if in a 
dream. 

From that day, the Corinthian danced with the marchioness 
every Sunday, and oftener three times than once. His ex« 
ample encouraged the others, and Josephine no longer missed 
a dance. When the Corinthian was not her partner, he was 
her vist and their hands touched, their breaths mingled, 
and their eyes sought each other, to be withdrawn and to seek 
each other again. All these little prodigies take place so 
spontaneously when one likes dancing, that one has no time 
to reflect, and the spectators no time to perceive. 

Yseult never danced, although her grandfather often re¬ 
quested her; and the marchioness, a little ashiped of the 
pleasure she took in it, would have wished to draw her into 
the village-whirl. Was it disdain 1 was it indifference on the 

S art of the young chatelaine ? Pierre, keeping always qmte 
istant from her, and covered cither by the groups or by the 
thickets behind which he slowly wandered, often had his eyes 
fixed upon her, and asked himself what thoughts filled that 
impenetrable brow, in which so much energy was hidden 
beneath so much languor. Mademoiselle de Yillepreux 
always had the appearance of a fatigued person, who takes 
pleasure in making no use of her faculties while she awaits 
the opportunity of applying them to new deeds of strength. 
Pierre studied her like a book in an unknown language, in 
which wo hope to find some word that will enable us to 
guess the meaning. But that look was sealed, and not a 
syllable revealed the mystery. 

Still she did not appear to be annoyed. From time to time 
she addressed herself to the women of the village, and with a 
polite familiarity, the shade of which was very difficult to 
adse. She seemed to avoid the affectation of goodnesa which 
was revealed by every gesture of her grandfather, and, at the 
same time, she was 8erionBly.aad tranquilly benevolent. She 
never intimidated the persons with whom she conversed; 
and it was impossible to perceive the least difference in her 
nuDmers or features whether she was talking to her grand- 
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fitker or ootisdn, to Father Huguenia or the Tillage oluldreii* 
Although poor Pierre had upon his heart aa ioault which 
appear^ to him ineffaceable, he aometimes said to himaalf 
that she had the feeling or the instinct of equality in tho 
clearest and most complete degree. But this was too exalted 
an idea for the people of the Tillage. They did not hate tfte 
dinoiselti, as they called her, but they did not feel for her 
that attachment which the old count knew how to inspire. 
'She does not show it,' said they, 'but one would say that 
within she is proud. 

One day, Amaury found a volume which the marchioness, 
who no longer came to draw in the workshop, had left in the 
park. He carried it to his friend Pierre, knowing well how 
mnch he loved books. 

In fact, the sight of a book always gave Pierre a thrill of 
desire and joy. For many days he had been deprived of read¬ 
ing, and he imagined that this favourite relaxation would 
drive away the sad thoughts by which he was besieged. 

It was one of Walter Scott's novels, I do not remember 
which, but one of those in which the hero, a simple mono* 
taineer, or poor adventurer, becomes enamoured of some lady, 
queen or princess, is loved by her in secret, and, after a sue* 
cession of charming or terrible adventures, at last becomes her 
lover and hjjpband. This intrigue, at once simple and piquant, 
is, as is known, the favourite theme of the king of novel- 
writers. If he be tho poet of lords and monarchs, he is also 
the poet of the peasant, of tbo soldier, of tho outlaw, and the 
mechanic. It is true that, faithful to his aristocratic preju¬ 
dices, and too English to be bold to the end, he never fails to 
discover for his noble vagabonds an illustrious family, a rich 
inheritance, or to make them ascend, step l)y step, the ladder 
of honours and fortune, in order to place them at the feet of 
their ladies, without exposing the latter to a misalliance by 
a pure love-marriage. Hut it is also certain that we must 
give him credit for having painted the people in. poetic 
oolours, for having drawn from them grand and severe figures, 
whose devotedness, bravery, intelligence, and beauty, rival 
the splendour of the principal hero, sometimes even to surpass 
and etface him. Without any doubt, he understood and 
loved tho people, not from principle, but by instinct, and the 
artist was not blinded by the prejudices of the gentleman. 

Those novels, in spite of their exquisite and adorable 
chastity, are quite as dangerous for young heads, quite m 
aubversive of the old social order, as novels must be which 
are romantic and read with avidity by all classes of society. 
It is therefore to Sir Walter Scott that must be attribute 
the disorder which had become organixed, if we may so speak, 
in the brain of Josephine. She Earned that she was a ladf 
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of the fifteenth or sixteenth centniy who was to be parsiEed 
bye young artisan, the foundling of some great famUy, aooai 
to rash forward in the career of talent and glory, and to 
recover his titles or attain them by his merit and reputation. 
Had not most of the great masters of art issued from the 
oommon people; and what marchioness, even having a genea* 
logy, wonld not have been flattered at being the idol and ideal 
of thf^ae illustrious proletaries, Jean Goujon, Puget, Canova, 
and a hundred others counted by the history of art in all its 
branches 7 

This volume was devoured hy the two friends in an evening^ 
and gave them such a desire to know the rest of the novel, 
that, not daring to rec^ueat the loan of it at the chateau, they 
hired it irom the library of the nearest city. This reading 
produced upon them an effect equally deep but diCTerent. 
Pierre saw in it the fanciful idealization of woman; tho 
Corinthian there saw the possible realization of his own 
destiny, not aa the unknown heir of some great fortune, but 
as the predestined conqueror of glory in art. He naively con¬ 
fessed to Pierre his ambition and his hopes. 

* You are happy,’ replied his friend; *to have these sweet 
olumeras in your min(i. And after all, why should they not 
be realized 1 the arts are now the only career in which titles 
and privileges are not absolutely necessary. Work therefore^, 
my brother, and do not be rebuffed. God has given you 
much : genius and love ! It seems that ho has marked yon 
on the forehead for a brilliant existence ; fur, at the age when 
most of US still vegetate in gross ignorance, interrogating with 
apathetic sadness the problem of our future, you are already 
sure of your vocation ; you are distinguished by persons 
capable of appreciating and assisting you. But this still is 
nothing ; you are beloved by the most beautiful aud the most 
noble woman there is perhaps in the world.’ 

When Pierre spoke of the Saviniemie, Atnaiiry sank into a 
melancholy which his friend in vain endeavoured to combat. 
‘ How can you be so deeply affected by an absence of which 
yon know the terminatioii,’ said he to him, ‘.and in which you 
are sustained by the certainty of being faithfully and courage¬ 
ously loved 7 1 surprise myself envying your misfortune.' 

Amanry usually replied to these reproaches that the future 
was covered by an impenetrable veil, and that the hope with 
which he had flattered himself was perhaps too beautiful to 
be realized. ‘ Do you believe then,’ said he, ‘ that liomanet 
will easily give up the treasure I dispute with himl During 
a year which he will pass near the mother, seeing her every 
day and giving her at every hour proofs of his devotedneas 
and passion, do you believe that she will not make wiser 
reflections than those of which you were the confidant in an 
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hour of trouble i nd enthudasm^ When she talked with 71 % 
we all had the feyer. It was after violent emotions ; adpst a 
scene in which, to avenge her, 1 had committed murder: % 
murder, the fatal remembrance of which pursnes me inoee- 
santly and throws a gloomy reflection upon my thoughts of 
love ! At this time she perhaps already repents of what die 
said to you; and before the termination of her mourning, 
perhaps she will regret the kind of engagement which that' 
confidence made her indirectly contract with me, as she then 
regretted the engagement which her husband made her c<mi- 
tract with Bon sontieu.* 

These doubts, which were not in harmony withjhe Corin* 
thian’s bold and believing character, astonished Pierre, the 
more that they seemed to increase each day, so that he at¬ 
tributed this dbjection to the involuntary murder committed 
by his friend. He tried to drive away the anguish of that 
bitter remembrance and to justify tho Corinthian in his own 
^ 68 . 

' No, I have no remorse/ replied the young man to him, 
' Every morning and every evening 1 raise my soul to Ood, 
and I know that it is at peace with him; for 1 detest violence; 
1 feel neither hatred, nor anger, nor revenge, and the quarrels 
of the companionship excite in me only horror and pity. 1 
saw fall her whom I loved, struck by a blow which I thoug)^t 
mortal; I killed her assassin, in an impulse of defence more 
legitimate than that of a soldier in battle. But that blood 
died between the Savinienne and me will leave sad stains; it 
is a horrible presage, of which I cannot think without 
dinddering.* 

* It is absence that renders this idea still more horrible to 
you. If tho Savinienne were here, you would forget, in the 
happiness of seeing and hearing her, the gloomy images 
which float in your memory.* 

* That is certain ; but perhaps I should then be more culpa¬ 
ble than I am now. I’ierre, you told me, not long since, that 
you were disgusted with the companionship, and that you ex¬ 
perienced the need of withdrawing from all connected with 
those criminal and senseless strifes. I have many more 
motives now than you had then to experience the same 
disgust. 1 cannot endure the idea of again plunging into 
them and especially of allowing the companion of whosal 
have dreamed to live there. The Savinienne must leave that 
sad vocation; I would wish to take her from that cut-thlOKt 
house, the threshold of which 1 should never pass without 
a cold sweat and a moral shudder.* 

**1 hope,* replied Pierre, * that time will soften this imp 3 ^ 
rion, tibe bitterness of which I understand too well, but by 
which you are perhaps more overpowered than necesiaiy 
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Bemember the dayi of happinesB passed in that so relieiously 
hospitable manaiony which the Savinienne sanctilies bj hn 
presenoe. Firmer and stronger in the storm than jon, she 
ra always preserved her faith and her clemency lor the ser¬ 
vice of the victims whom new furies might still break upon 
her hearthstone. Her part is very great, 1 assnre yon; and 
the more 1 seo her surronnded by dangers, the more do I 
eonmder her worthy of respect and love, that woman pure in 
the midst of revel, and calm in the bosom of the furies which 
rage around her. It seems to me that she there fulfils a duty 
more august than that of a queen in the midst of our coart« 
and that in seeking a more peaceful and more elegant life she 
would renounce a mission which heaven has confided to her.' 

'0 Pierre !' said the Corinthian with emotion, 'your mind 
ennobles the meanest things, and even makes divine the most 
elevated. Yes, the Savinienne is a saint; but I cannot love 
her without desiring to remove her from hell.' 

‘ You will do so some day,' replied Pierre. * When you 
have secured, by the sweat of your brow, a more pleasing 
existence, you will be permitted to associate in it your com¬ 
panion. Then she will indeed have laboured enough, have 
suffered enough for her numerous children of the tour of 
France; and this change of position will be the recompense, 
not the abjuration, of her duties.* 

* And in how many years will that take piece 1’ cried the 
Corinthian, with an expression of misery by which Pierre waa 
strongly struck. 

* O my dear child 1* said he to him, * 1 have never seen you 
in anch haste to live. How ! does your courage fail you in 
the moment of your life when you have most strength and 
power!’ 

The Corinthian hid his face in his hands. Seated upon a 
fallen tree in the park of the chateau, the two friends had 
been conversing thus for more than an hour. It was Sunday, 
and the musicians who were going to the warren for the ball 
chamtpdtre, passed along the outside wall playing upon their 
hutrnmonts in the midst of the laughs and songs of the village 
youth who escorted them. * 

The Corinthian rose quickly. 

* Pierre,' said he, * this is sadness enough for to day. Let UB 
go and dance under the Bosny; will you ?’ 

* 1 never dance,’ replied Pierre^ * and I am glad of it, for it 
Mama to me bnt a sad resource againat sorrow.' 

* From what do you aee thatV 

* From the manner in which you invite me.’ 

<It ia a singular pleasure, in fact,’ said the Corinthian, re* 
aailtiDg himMlf; 'it ia like that of wine, which exhUarataa 
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and which distraotB yon from your troubles only to bring 
tiiem back more heavy the next day.* 

< Let us go/ said Pierret rising in his turn, * all means are 
good, provided we live. It is good to forget, for it is good t<» 
remember afterwards. One is pleasant, the ether salutary. 
Clome, let us go to the dance/ 

* You ought rather to prevent my going, Pierre/ replied the 
Gorinthian, without rising. * You do not know to what you 
advise me; you do not know where you lead me.’ 

* Then you have concealed something from mel’ said Pierre^ 
resuming his seat by his friend's side. 

' And you, have you guessed nothing theni' replied Amaury. 
* Have you not seen then, that there is there, under the oah, a 
vroman whom I certainly do not love, for I do not know her, 
but from whom I cannot withdraw my eyes, because she is 
beautiful, and beauty has an irresistible power t Is not art 
worship of the beautiful % How could I ever meet the 
glance of two beautiful eyes and turn away my own % That 
u impoMiible, Pierre! And yet 1 do not love her, can 11 All 
this is therefore very ridiculous.* 

* But what do you mean 1 I do not understand you. Who 
& this woman ? How can any other than the SSavinienne ap« 
pear beautiful to you? If I loved, if I were beloved, it seems 
to me that there would be but one woman for me on the earth. 
1 should not even know that others existed.’ 

^Pierre, you understand notning of all that. You have 
never been in love. Perhaps you believe in a superhuman 
power which is not in love. Listen; I will open my heart to 
you; 1 will tell you what takes place in me, and, if you can 
see it more clearly than myself, 1 will follow your advice. I 
have told you, there is below there a woman whom i look at 
with emotion, and whom I think of with still more emotion, 
when I do not see her. Do you remember what you said to 
me in the workshop some five or six days ago about a little 
figure I had carved in one of my medallions!’ 

' It was the bead, the hair, if not the features of a lady—^* 

*lt is very useless to name her. There are but two ; one is 
the image of indifference, the other of life. You asserted 
that 1 intended to make the portrait of the latter, 1 denied it. 
In fact, 1 had po such intention; but, in spite of me, somet 
thing of her graceful form did come from under fby chisel. 
You insisted; you called William to witness. We talked ra« 
ther loudly perhaps, and 1 do not know if what we say in the 
workshop is not heard in the cabinet of the turret. We came 
away; and then, at night, I returned to take the book we had 
left there. You waitra for me at Hie house to flnirii it You 
waited a long while. 1 told you that 1 had walked a litHe in 
the park to drive away a headache. 1 not deceive you; 
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my head waa on fir^ and 1 walked a great deal after 1 left the 
workshop.* 

* What happened ihorot then t 1 could not have imagined 
it. A lady I a maTchioness I You a mechanio, a journeyman t 
—Corinthian; were you not dreaming, my child T 

* 1 was not dreaming, and nothing very romantic took place;, 
lieten, nevertheless. 1 entered the workshop without a light; 
1 did not need one to find my book, for 1 knew exactly where 
1 had left it. 1 saw the bottom of the workshop lighted, and 
a lady examining my sculpture, precisely the little head 
which resembleH her. On seeing me, she uttered a cry and 
let her candle fall. Thou we ware both in the dark; 1 had 
not recognised her certainly, 1 don’t know why, but I ap* 
proaohed, feeling my way, and asking who was there, t 
extended my hands and suddenly found myself nearer her 
than 1 had supposed. She did not anewer though I had her 
iu iny arms. My head was bewildered, the darkness em¬ 
boldened me, I pretended to be mistaken; I approached my 
trembling lips, naming mademoiselle Julie; 1 touched tressea 
the perfume of which intoxicated me. She pushed me away» 
but gently, saying: 

* ** It is not Julia, it is I, M. Amaury; do not be deceived.” 

* She did not seriously try to disengage herself, and 1—1 
could not resolve to let her go. 

* “ Who are you then 1” sai^ I, “ I do not know your voice.” 

* Then she escaped from me, for 1 did not dare retain her, 
and she began to run in the dark. I did not follow her; she 
atruok against a bench and fell, uttering a cry. 1 rushed 
forward, 1 raised her, 1 thought she was hurt. 

* Uow could you be afraid of me, madam T’ 

* ** But how did you not recognise me sir ?” 

* If madam the marchioness had named herself, 1 should 
not have taken the liberty to approach.” 

You expected to find Julia instead of me'l She was to 
have come here V* 

no means, madam; but I thought your chamber* 
nudd was playing me some trick, and 1 was so far from be- 
lievmg—” 

' “ 1 was looking for a book which 1 thought I had left in 
the gallery, and which 1 saw there near your sculpture.” 

< ** Does that book belong to Tnftdn.m the marchioness I If 1 
bad known it— 

Oh ! YOU have done very well to read it if you wished* 
Shall 1 leave it for you still I” 

* It is Pierre that reads it.” 

^ ** And you, do you not read T 

***’1 read a great deal, on the omitraryi” 

*Tbeii she asked me what boc^ X M ready and there she 
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im talking witii me aa if we were nt the contredance. A 
l^ht oafOie in by the open window; I eaw her near me 
a white ahadow, and the wind played in her hair, whiph 
appeared to be untied. 1 had again become so timid that 1 
00 ^ hardly answer her. 1 had felt more bold when she waa 
dying from me; bat when she began to qnestion me, I felt 
my nothiagneas, 1 Unshed for my ignorance, I feared to ex- 
pxeaa myself poorly; 1 was so cowardly that 1 felt ashamed. 
It seemed to me that she must despise me. Still she did not 
go; to voice was entirely changed; and, while asking ques¬ 
tions of me as of a child in whom she felt an interest, she 
seemed so agitated that 1 said to her, in order to change the 
Qonveisation: ** I am sure you must have hurt yourself in 
frlling.'’ f know very well that I ought to have said; “ Madam 
the marchioness has hurt herself.'* I did not wish to say it; 
BO,'for nothing in the world would 1 have said it. did not 
hi^ myselt," she replied, ** but 1 was so frightened that my 
hisflfft still tots. I thought it was one of the workmen run- 
Blng after me.*’ 

^ These words surprised me very much. What did she 
meani Am 1 not a workman also? Did she mean to flatter 
me by saying that she placed me apart, or was it a contemptu¬ 
ous idea that escaped in spite of her 1 Besides, she did re¬ 
cognise me very well, for she named me at once. She rose to 
go, and her dress canght upon a gaw which was there. 1 was 
obliged to assist in disentangling it, and that silk dress which 
was so soft thrilled me to the tips of my fingers. 1 was like a 
child who holds a butterfly, and is afraid of spoiling its wings. 
I^en die tried to find the step-ladder in order to regain the 
^lery, and I neither dared to follow her nor to go away. 
When she was on the first step, she uttered a slight cry, and 
1 heard the boards creak. I thought she had fallen again, 
and in two bounds 1 was by her side. She laughed, even 
whUe she said she had bruised her foot, and she said also that 
she did not dare to mount for fear of falling. 1 proposed to 
go for a ligj^t. , 

^^fOhlJt^nol^ cried she. "No one must know that 1 
And she gatl^cred courage to climb. I should 
haye^ ton very rude^ shbuld 1 not, if 1 had not helped her ? 
She was really in danger, ascending in the dark that ladder, 
whioh would not hp nasy for a woman in broad daylight. 1 
ihar^hre went up.with her, and she supported hen^ on me. 
And then at the last step she almost fell again, and 1 was 
obliged to hold her again in my arms. The danger past, she 
thajued me in a toneeo «ntle, and with so flattering a voice, 
that 1 frit agitated; and whan she closed the door of the 
tower between ns. I had something like a fit of madness. I 
fwfed my two «ipi on that door, as if 1 were about to bunt 
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ii in. Bat 1 fled immediately throagh the park, and I tetSy 
beliere 1 have not reoovvred my whole reason sinoe that day; 
Stilly there are moments when all this appean to me othsoy 
wiaSb It seems to me she must be rery ooquettiBh to wish to 
tnm the brain of a man she would not dare to love. IHiis 
would be very cowardly; and if the marchioness has had 
Buoh an idea, it would not be the action of a woman who 
respects herself. Answer me, then, Pierre, what do you think 

of itr 

* It is a Tery delicate question,* replied Pierre, whom this 
recital had troubled a great deid. * Would not a woman so 
placed, who should seriously love a man of the people, be Tery 
great and very courageous 1 Of how many persecutions would 
she not be the object! And, in that affection, would ^e not,, 
in some sort, be compelled to make the advances ? Por what 
man of the people would dare to love the first, and would not; 
like you, feel some distrust 1 Thus you see 1 cannot blame 
this lady if she does feel love for yon. Bat I know not why 
1 have little confidence in the truth of that love. This 
marchioness, being the daughter of a citizen, and able to 
choose among her equals, allowed herself to be married to » 
very miserable fellow, because he had a title. She debased 
herself by that marriage, thinking to remove more and more 
from the people of whom she was born.* 

‘ Could not the answer be given to that,* said Amauiy^, 
* that she was then a child, that she did not know what sro 
was doing, that her parents advised her badly 1 And now, is 
it not possible that she has reflected senonsly, that sha 
has repented of her error, and that, having received a omel 
lesson from destiny, she h^ returned to more noble senti¬ 
ments V 

‘ Yes, that is possible,* replied Pierre* * I like to hear, and 
try to believe all that can excuse and justify so unfortunate a 
woman. But of what consequence is it to ua to know if she 
be sincere or a coquette ? Could you entertain for a single 
moment the thought of replying to such advaneesl 0, my 
friend, if a disproportionate, unrealizable love diould take 
possession of you, be certain that your future wonld be com¬ 
promised, and your soul iu some sort stained. Beware, tbeiev 
fore, of dangerous dreams and of the sallies of your imagina¬ 
tion. Ton know not how much we suffer when we eiiee 
allow to pass before the pure mirror of reason certain ^ 
oritful phantoms which cannot become fixed iia onr Bfe of 
poverty and privation.* 

* You speak of these chimeras as if your firm and Irise mind 
conld know them,* replied Amaury, struck with thw tone of 
bitterness with which his friend's wor^ were aooompaoiedB 

X 
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* Have yon tlicn already seen an example of that dispropor* 
tionate love which you condemn ?’ 

‘Yes, J have peen one/ answered Pierre, with emotion, 
'and some day perhaps I will relate it to you; but it would 
be too painful at this moment; it is quite a fresh wound 
which has been made in the heart of an honest man. He did 
not deserve it, doubtless; but it will be salutary to him, and 
he thanks God for it.' 

Amaury half understood that Pierre spoke of himself, and 
he did not dare question him further. But, after a few mo¬ 
ments of silence, he could not help asking if the marchioness 
had anything to do with the example to which he referred. 

*NOf my friend/ replied Pierre; *1 think the marchioness 
better than the person of whom you compel me to think. 
Bat, whatever she may be, Amaury, do not imagine that this 
marchioness, without a husband, without a marriage tic, 
without prudence, and without power (iver herself, is a being 
as beautiful, as pure, and as precious before God as the noble 
Savinienne with her resignation, her iirruness, her courage, 
her reputation without spot, and her maternal love. A robe 
of satin, small feet, soft hands, tresses arranged like those of a 
Greek statue, are, I confess, great attractions, for us especially, 
who only see these beauties so well adorned at a certain 
elevation above ourselves, as we see the richly dressed virgins 
in the churches. Beautiful words, an air of sovereign good¬ 
ness, a mind more line, more cultivated than our own, this 
also is enough to dazzle us and make us doubt if these women 
arc of the hamc race us our mothers and our sisters: for the 
latter are placed under our protection, while we are as chil¬ 
dren in presence of the others. But, bei certain, Amaury, 
OUT women have more heart and more real merit than these 
great ladies, who despise while they flatter us, and tread us 
under their feet while they extend the hand to us. They 
live in gold and silk. A man must present himself to them 
bedeck^ and perfumed like them; otherwise he is not a 
man. We, with our coarse clothes, our rough hands, and our 
•disordered hair,«we are machines, animals, beasts of labour; 
and she who could forget it for a moment would blush at ns 
•and at herself an instant afterwards.’ 

Pierre spoke with bitterness, and by degrees had raised his 
Toioe. Suddenly he interrupted himself, for it seemed to him 
that the foliage stirred behind him. The Corinthian was also 
struck by this mysterious rustling. He trembled lest the 
marchioness or some one of the maid-servants of the chateau 
had overheard his confidences. Another thought had come 
4x> Pierre; but he repelled and did not express it. He re¬ 
tained his friend, who wished to rush into the thicket in pni> 
•Euit of the curious doe, and laughed at his folly. But tneii: 
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suspicions wore increased when, having advanced some steps, 
they saw a lii^ht and agile figure glide like a phantom under 
the branches of a libtle jiilley, and lose itself in the twilight. 

They went under the oak in order to see what persons from 
the chateau had arrived before them. The marchioness had 
just come with her chambermaid Julia, a young brushed up 
turkey-feeder, as father Jjacrcte ironically called her, (juite 
coquettish and tolerably pretty. The count de Villepreur 
was not there. Neither was his daughter. Still it might 
very well be she who had passed by the thicket at the mo- 
ment when Pierre pronounced upon her, without naming her, 
n kind of imprecation. He knew that she studied botany, 
and he had sometimes seen her enter the coppice to gather 
mosses and creeping plants. Bat it might also have been the 
marchioness who had stolon there to listen to them. They 
felt some secret perplexity on this account, when the Corin> 
thian, either to seek an opportunity to throw light upon this 
mystery, or drawn by an irresistible inclination, suddenly left 
his friend’s arm, and went to ask Josephine to dance. Pierre 
oould not hel[> feeling pained at seeing the strength of this 
reoiprocvl attraction. He drew aside to observe them, and 
soon saw that a great danger threatened the Corinthian’s 
reason and peace of mind. The marchioness appeared to him 
not less to be pitied. She seemed at once intoxicated and 
terrified. When the young sculptor was »t her side, she saw 
no one but him ; but, as soon as he withdrew, she ventured 
to cast around fearful glances full of confusion. * She must 
love him a great deal/ said Pierre to himself, * to come hero, 
almost alone, and dance with these honest peasants, who cer> 
tainly arc only rustics in her eyes.* Pierre was deceived on 
'this last point. Those rustics had eyes; they admired the 
brilliant freshness of Josephine Clicot, and the light grace of 
her motions. They said so to each other. The Corinthian 
heard their simple praises, and Josephine saw well that he 
did not hear thorn without emotion. She therefore desired 
to please all the dancers, in order to please the more him 
whom she preferred. • 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

PiEKBB made vain efforts to tear tbe Corinthian from the 
dance. *Let me exhaust this madness/ replied the yonng 
man to him. ‘ 1 assure you that 1 am still master of myself. 
Besides, it is the last time I will brave this danger. Bnt 
look ; there she is alone in the midst of all these villagers^ 
some of whom are excited by wine. That little Julia is not 
a sufficient safeguard for her; and if it were for me, as yon 
think, that she has taken the risk of coming into this some* 
nrhat brutal crowd, would it not be my duty to watch over 
and protect her ? Come, Pierre, a woman is always a woman; 
and the support of a man, whoever he may be, is always 
necessary to her.' 

L’Ami-dn*trait was compelled to abandon the Corinthian 
to himself. He felt that he became more and more sad at 
the spectacle of that happiness full of perils and intoxication, 
which sadly awakened in him his hidden suffering. Then he 
asked himself if he had really a right to blame a weakness to 
which, in the secret of his thoughts, he had been so near 
yielding, and of which be could not, without falsehood, say 
that he was radically cured. He buried himself in the park^ 
consumed by a strange anxiety. 

^ He had wandered for some time at random, when he found 
himself, at the turn of an alley, not far from two persons who 
were walking in front of him. He recognised the dark dress 
and the rather peculiar voice of Mademoiselle de Yillepreux. 
It was an elegant and pure tone, usually devoid of inflexions, 
and but little vibrating. This organ was in harmony with 
the whole appearance of her person. Bat who was the maw 
that gave her his arm ? He wore one of those cloaks then 
called guirogaf and a hat named a la Morillo. His firm 
as well as his costume, showed that it was not the count do 
Yillepreux. Neither was it young Baoul: Pierre had just 
seen him pass in jacket and cap, with a gun, to kill rabbits on 
the spring. It might be a relative recently arrived at the 
chateau. Pierre continued to walk behind tnem at some dhh 
tance. The obscurity of the alleys prevented his seeing thmn 
very clearly; but, when they passed an open space, he could 
see the animated gestures of the man in the qniroga. He 
spoke with eamestiiess, and some notes of a resounding vmoS^ 
whidi seemed not unknown to Pierre Huguenin, reached him 
fioA time it time. 
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Perplexed and tormented, Pierre could not reaigt the desire 
of quickening his pace to hear them more nearly.* But, as he 
passed through a dark place, he perceired, by the voices, that 
the promenaders were retracing their steps and approaching 
him nearer and nearer. He did not think he ought to avoid 
them, and soon, recalling his rocellections, he recognised the 
voice, the gait, the quick and jerking tone of M. AchiUe 
Lefort, the patriotic recrutier. 

As Achille passed quite near to Pierre, he pronounced these 
words with quite an animated accent:— 

* No, certainly, 1 will not give up hope, and 1 am certaiii 
tiiat M. the count—’ 

He interrupted himself on seeing Pierre walking in the 
aide-alley. 

Mademoiselle de Yillepreux bent forward, lowering her 
head a little, in the attitude that one assumes in seeking to 
recognize a person in the darkness. 

* Here,’ said she, stopping, * here is the very person you 
wished to meet. 1 leave you together.’ 

She disengaged her arm, returned to Pierre his silent salute, 
and wished to withdraw. 

* In spite of all the pleasure I feel at meeting master Pierre/ 
said the travelling clerk, preparing to follow her, * 1 cannot 
resolve to let you return alone to the chateau.’ 

‘You forget that I am a country girl,’ replied she, *and 
that 1 am accustomed to do without an escort. I will go to 
my father, who must have finished his siesta. Till we meet 
again.’ 

Then she passed, as if intentionally, on the side opposite to 
Pierre, and took some steps running; but soon, repressing 
this impulse of a vivacity which was not natural to her, she 
withdrew with a light, but equal and measured, pace. 

Pierre, quite confused at this double meeting, followed with 
his ear the alight noise of the sand which crackled under her 
feet, and did not hear the preamble by which Achille Lefort 
had opened the conversation. When he issued from this 
abstraction, he found that the good young man was saying to 
him the most obliging things in the world, and he reproached 
himself for answering with so much coldness. But, in spite 
of himself, on seeing him fall once again from the clouds, and 
present himself to his eye in the midst of an animated con* 
venation with Yseult, he felt leas sympathy for him than 
ever. 

* Well! my fine fellow,' eaid Achille to him, ‘ have you 
already forgotten our joyous meeting at the Bower of wisdom! 
WlAt a worthy man father Yaudoisisl full of intelligence, 
of patriotism, of courage ! Give me some news of the old 
jacobin locksmitb, who so offended your old pupil the 
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captain ! and of your dignitary, for ’whom I have as much 
respect and Isteem as if I were his eon ! T«]l me of all oui 
fiends ! 1 don't at^k yon about the Corinthian : 1 have heard 
him spoken of at the chateau with such pryncH, 1 hat I should 
not be astonished to see him make a brilliant fortune at once* 
The whole family of Yillepreux have their hciide turned 
about him. They have already shown me his scnlptures, and 
I am more charmed than aurprised l)y them, i dearly per¬ 
ceived, ou seeing him, that he ws^ a great artist, u man ol 
genius.' 

‘Ton testify an excesa of benevolence which nii^fht be 
taken for irony,* replied Pierre, * if J did not think 1 was not 
worth the trouble. Let us have a truce t<) all tljcse complin 
ments, and tell me, at once, if I can be of hcrvice to y^u, in 
this country, in any matter w'hich ct uc/rns yon pe.*’sonally. 
1 do not think you have interrupted your promenade in oxdei 
to talk with me about idle things; and as to politics, you 
know that 1 understand nothing about them.' 

'You understand jesting wondcrliilly ntll, Master IMerre, 
and if I were a child, I might allow u)y«dJ }»: bt disconcerted. 
But 1 am accustomed to read cjnscience'- 1 atnalii>dol 
father confest<or, and I may say that i ha\»' coniessta thosf. 
who were more distrustful than you. You tlnit yor. 

know nothing about politics? Certainly, it jon judge those 
which prevail at this day by the hlrango jncoluu>n(,i<-< wc 
recently heard at our supper with the A^audois, }('(. mii.-'t fee? 
pity for us all. Still 1 hoxic that you do not entin i s confound 
me with the others.’ 

'The others are your friends, yoiK as'Bociates- -1 •*iniuld say,, 
your nc^om/zhceitf if 1 wore a royalwt. How can y('U hold them, 
so cheap with me, w hom you do not know V 

*1 know you very well, on llie contrary. J did nor .<<cek to 
connect myself with you without rtndjing your tharacter, 
jour sentimenta, without having iufornud myt-oll oitlt the 
greatest detail respecting your conduct at Lloi.-;’ kuvaids youi 
brothers the gavots. I know that, in your inertings, you 
were a great orator, a great phila-,oi>her. a great politician, 
oven; and 1 could rei>eat to you, in part, the addr»*!-hee by 
which you sought to deter them lrr,m the coiujutiliou. 
Well ! master Pierre, your lot there was the same that might 
be my own, if I were, as you supjxwj', a^i.-oeiated in some poli¬ 
tical devoir. You found yoursell alone in youriopiiiiou, alone 
with your good sense and your good intentions, in tlie midst of 
peiBODs otoerwise estimable and worthy of all your friendship, 
but.full of errors, of prejudices, and opposing papsi''n«. Tlm^ 
is my answer to what you said just now about my preteifted 
flcoomplices.' 

* Listen, sir/ said Pierre, after having remained silent 
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Eomont; ‘what you say may bo trtio, iiut if you wish me 
to o-uivcrso w'iiii jou, you nlu^t sjieak to me without reserve. 
^*oii do luix, »'U]'po .>'0 liie mo simple as to have regarded your 
advauees om a mutter ol' jiure sympathy between yourself and 
me. rr..i‘'e--> l: '.u‘ never turned my head. 1 do not ask. of you 
the. naui T. *»t your as-^oeiati.s; I suppose that }ou mn.'^t be 
bonud by i'ori.i.iu. proiiiisoi!, as wo are iu our hoeicties. 1 
vvisli toloiu'vo that the porcoii"? with whom you iuad»i me 
.‘lajiiaiui' .i uio uiieoniicotcd with any plot. But I wii>h you 
iotiii use nhjt your oii.'-. ct, - your own, j)t*rsoriaIly; for 
you eliii'.r t .!:<i mo (or a toHow who will allow hunself 

io br led bii-idibhi . ind. in thu ease, I must tell you that 
you are lui-'UUo'ii), or you know that 1 am incapable of acting 
the itlfainoli^ nul oi‘ an iidonuer, and, in that case, you must 
iu»t ''pCdiK lo 111 ! iu riudios. 1 hhould not have time to seek 
fo! (hi'h '■ >] 

•S'. b( It, r.y i.Mc fellow) 1 will ('peak as clearly as you 
u ! ui> ;!wi a-]; yen it you are secure from a moment of 
buir' iI’.id iritlmg which might cornjiromise my liberty 
and Id'': 1 a-u srti-u mI ol this belbroliand, knowing that you 
arc tie, mos! ‘ritiu-, auj, p-rliajis, the most delicate mau in 
cxi'ttiK“ .. wlieic 1 lisk oulv my head, I am not ac- 
cu-'iuii'- i re ’ ' uiv duty Iroin prudence. ^Vlu! do you 
rvi.^iJ t.. j. 

lea' M, your princii»le.s, your political 

i'lnb. i vl'j II . .1 <! Mill an iicoount ol t lie meaiifi by which 

vui! scrvi > 1-11 .U".e—I know that you cannot reveal them; 
l’i‘ I t j'uiiw v'uir object, without that you will not 
Uii \( '.u • uiom' lirui u luouulvuu.’ 

’ i'.Dih mouut-dn', my wortiiy comrade. I am, 

MMcbui, - ;rj ol mo’.ing you, tor my laitii is yours ; I am a 
Tepuli'ie 

' U'iiiL di> f'Ui mean by s Liil. 

‘Hti'a.j.'.'o >|Ui;sii m ' -'.w.nt you your.S'dt mean !’ 

‘ fha wh a d<» i hum;; .io vou know 

* t ;>i't-uuie; atiu, hl.'^u]t . m wUl tell rae,’ 

• N.'t to; 1 iihull wait, ibr you to tell me your plan of a re- 
pid.li.’, t’ot ] am conain you have one, otherwiMs you would 
not liuve sot to Work; while I, who do uotlnag else from 
inorititig to night but saw biiards and plant- them, may never- 
haii; thought of venmdeliing society/ 

‘ S on <pmr,tiun me iu rather an jufiidious manner, my good 
iriend, observe that. If we agree at the bottom, we can un¬ 
derstand c.ich other by mutual revelations. If we do not, 
you preserve the right to oouateract my projects, while I 
have no hold upon yoiirw.’ 

‘That i& true, since, for myself, I have no projects. Whati 
ehall we do, then ^ If 1 tell you my ideas, and you #iah t9 
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make use of me, yon will be free to reply to me that they are 
exactly your own/ 

*1 will aay what yon said to me at first: either you hare 
confidence in me, or—' 

* But why, then, should 1 have confidence in yon 1 Did I 
seek yoni Was I thinking of yon when you accosted me on 
the bank of the Loire! Was 1 searching for the republic 
jnst now, when yon stopped me in this alley! Do 1 insist, 
at this moment, on being initiated into your secrets! Do 
yon want anything of me, or do you not? Speak or be 
nlent.’ 

' You have a pitiless logic, and I see that I have to do with 
a strong mind. Well! f will speak; for, otherwise, the de¬ 
bate would become comic, and, to finish it according to our 
mutual pretensions, we should have to talk both together, 
which would not help us to understand each other. 1 begin ; 
we have pronounced the word republic; and at once we 
are stopped. What is the republic! is it that of Plato! 
is it that of Jesus Christ! is it that of ancient Home, or of 
ancient Sparta! Is it that of the Thirteen Cantons! is it 
that of the United States! In fine, is it that of the French 
Bevolution, in which we can count fifteen or twenty forms of 
republic by turns tried, laid aside, and overthrown V 

Here Achille Lefort stopped to breathe. The good young 
mau was somewhat embarrassed for the definition he was re¬ 
quired to give, and he hoped to bewilder his adversary by the 
power of learning; but Pierre followed him very well, and 
nothing that he heard was strange to him. 

* It is not, certainly, either of those forms which you have 
adopted,* replied he. * You have too much judgment not to 
know that the republic of Plato, as well as those of Borne 
and Sparta, is impossible without helots, that of the Thirteen 
Cantons impossible without mountains, that of the United 
States without the slavery of the blacks, and that all those of 
our revolution are impossible without jailors and execu¬ 
tioners. There remains, then, that of Jesus Christ, respect¬ 
ing which I should, not be sorry to have your opinion.* 

* Tbat would, perhaps, be the most popular, if we under¬ 
stood the gospel,* replied Lefort; * but that also is impossible 
without priests. Thus all have for us a major objection, and 
we mnst find a new one.*^ 

^That is the point,* said Pierre, seating himself upon the 
^de of a ditch, and folding his arms. And he said to him¬ 
self: * Now I shall learn if this be a wise man or a fool.’ 

Aohllle Lefort was neither the one nor the other. He waB 
the man of his time, one of the thousands of brave youthi^ 
enterprising, devoted, but ignorant and rash, whom France 
tAea saw spring from her Ubouring side. Influenced by a 
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singlle patriotic idea, that of expelling the Bourbons and 
bringing back the institutions to a more sincere liberalism, 
those courageous young men went forward at random, not 
caring to form theories immediately applicable, seeing nothing 
but the fact, which they decorated in those times with the 
name of principle (not really knowing what a principle is), and 
ob^ing, nevertheless, that law of progress which drew all 
theur numbers pell-mell, each with his little provision of 
scholastic philosophy and political passion; Voltaire, Adam 
Smith, Bentham; the constituent, the convention, the 
charter; Bissot, Lafayette, the duke of Orleans, e tutti quantL 
These young men had been led, in order to increase their num¬ 
bers, to the idea of initiating into the secret societies the mal¬ 
contents of the imperial party, a phalanx heroic in heart and 
limited in mind, who rather played the part of Bertrand in 
the fable of the chestnuts, and who avenge themselves at thia 
day by turning the cannons and muakets of the restraining 
order against the revolutionizing republic. There was, there¬ 
fore, at that time, an inevitable exchange of little tricks, of 
fallacious promises, and of transactions which may be called 
rather Jesuitical, between the conspirators of different opinions 
and different shades. Ail was done with good intentions; 
and, if it is permitted now to jest upon those episodes, we 
must not forgot to make allowance for the laughing finesse 
and the good-natured rashness of the French character.* 

Achille Lefort, driven to the wall by the firm mind, the 
virgin conscience and the ardent thirst for truth which im¬ 
pelled the man of the people to know the word of the future, 
escaped from the contest as skilfully as he could; and in spite 
of the implacable good sense of Pierre Huguenin, who also did 
not want finesse, succeeded in disengaging himself from his 
point without much damage or shame. Even while pretend¬ 
ing to interrogate himself conscientiously (and the opportnni^ 

* Every historical period has two faces: one very poor, very ridiculous, 
or very unhappy, which is turned towards the calendar of the time; the 
Other, great, efficacious, serious, which looks towards that of eternity. 
We cannot better devciope this thought, applied to the events to whidi 
we here refer, than by quoting a passage of M. Jean Reynaud upon car> 
bonarlsm. If any one should accuse us of not treating with sufficient re¬ 
spect attempts which had their tragical periods and their crowned maTt3rra, 
we invoke this beautiful passage as the expression of our sympathy and 
of uur final judgment:—'* Alas! those plots cost us blood, and of the 
purest. It was necessary that generous hearts should bo prematurely con¬ 
demned to tlic exile of the tomb, and that noble heads, ottered up In holo¬ 
caust, should bend sorrowfully beneath the heavy hand of the executioner. 
Their sacrifice has not been useless to the world; and posterity. In its 
eommemoratlon of the dead, will preserve their names. No, your Uood, 
O unfortunate patriots, has not been shed In vain; since it has inspired 
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being a good one, Acbille Lefort played this game serionsly), be 
inaensibly led Pierre tutell him his repugnances, his Rympathies, 
his wishes, and to bring to light a world of questions which 
the mechanic had asked himself, and which had remained 
without answer, but which were not the less great questions, 
alone worthy of a great heart which desires, and of a great 
mind which searches. These lightnings which shot from hi& 
soul threw their light upon that of the young carhonaro. 
That brave youth, full of defects, of self-suilicieDcy, of bad 
taste and presumption, had none tho less one of the purest 
consciences that could be found. IIU brain, full of enthusiasm 
and greedy of emotions, was kindled by the contact of that 
obscure man, who raised before him more fundanicntal pro* 
blems than he had met upon his path since ho had been in the 
world. He understood that here was something great; and 
bis charlatanism of friendship for the adept whom "he wished 
to secure was changed into a real affection, into a boundlesB 
confidence. 

On his side, Pierre saw very well that if this was not the 
philosopher who could solve his questions, his was at least a 
good and generous nature. He saw also his errors and dared 
to tell him of them. Achille did not dare to be offended. 
He bent under the superiority of the mechanic, still without 
inwardly acknowledging it; his self-love prevented him : and 
even while declaring to him that ho looked upon him as his 
master, even while recognising him as such in his conscience, 
upon certain points, he still sought to dazzle him by his de* 
monstratioiis of moral power, and his display of civic virtue. 

Their conversation was prolonged so late, that the fiddlers 
had departed, the village bad gone to bed, the lights of the 
chateau had successively disappeared, and two in the morning 
sounded from the great clock, before they thought of sepa* 
rating. They promised to meet again next day. Achille took 
the path to the chateau, and Pierre accompanied him as far 
as the door of a tower in which his apartment was prepared. 


all the friends of inapkind with the desire to die with tlio same grandeur 
and for the same cause as you; it Ima raised a testimony against monarchies. 
In the day when munarcliics were {lowcriul, .'lud wheu those wlto were 
supposed to rc))rescnt France bowed themselves before ttvem; it has 
marked in our annals with an ineftacoablc sign, revolution re-appearing in 
the bosom of tlie people at the same instant with the sceptre in the liands 
ofinonarchs; it has gone, as a tribute of our age, to mingle with those 
SBcrcd rivers formed of the blood of ourfatbers, and which, under our 
Dirst republic, watered our national frontier with an impass.ible enclosure; 
and if there has been any glory in carbonarism, O Boric, ilaoulx, Goubin* 
Pommier, Vailce, Caron, Berton, Caffd, ijaugd, Jaglin, that glory is con* 
aentrated entirely upon you, who alone appeared in the light of heavens 
iCkCVder to fall under the cleaver of kings." 
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It was only then that he gathered courage to aak him under 
what title, and upon what footing he was in the family do 
Villepreux. 

* I have known the Yillepreux for a long time/ replied 
Achille, with that familiar tone which belonged to him; * I 
have business with the old man.* 

* And your acquaintance was made as between a man who 
buys wine and one who sells ? Do you really sell wine then V 

* Without doubt! whence otherwise could I obtain my 
passport to enter everywhere, and my safety in travelling 
without bringing the police ou^y track? 1 sell wines, and 
of every quality. With Sherry and Malvoinie, I enter the 
chateaus; vrith brandy and rum the cafes, and even the vil¬ 
lage wineshops. How did 1 lorni an acquaintance with tho 
Vaudois ]’ 

* 1 do not ask you that. Have you been long accustomed 
to vibit this chateau?' 

* Dive or six years; 1 first stocked the cellar.’ 

* And at I’aris, do you preserve your connexion with iho 
family of Villepreux.* 

* Certainly. Does not that seem natural to you V 

* Oh 1 Mon Dieu ! yes,’ replied Pierre, with a little irony; 
*it is not necessary to invent any more.’ 

‘ How, invent? What do you mean? Would you cuppose 
that 1 could have any political connexion with tho old lord ? 
That would be very improbable, and besides you would not 
wibh to question me upon a point in which 1 alone was not 
concerned.’ 

* I did not even think of it. Seeing you very much at your 
case with the young lady of the chateau—' 

‘Well, well, conclude I what did you suppose? She has 
mind, the little Yseult, has she not? Sho told me that she 
had t^ilked with you, and 1 don't know all the good she said 
of you in three short and clear words, according to her custom. 
Queer girl I do you think her pretty ?' 

This manner of defining and analysing the person of whom 
Pierre could not think without trembling caused such a re¬ 
volution in him that he remained for some moments without 
the power of answering. At last, as Achille insisted singu¬ 
larly, he replied that he had not looked at her. 

‘Well, look at her,’ returned Achille, ‘and afterwards 1 
will tell you something/ 

‘ You had better tell mo at once, in order that I may re¬ 
member to look at her,’ replied Pierre, whose curiosity was 
vividly and painfully excited, but who did not wish to permit 
it to appear. 

Achille took his arm, and, withdrawing from the chateau, 
led him to some distance with an air of merry mystery which 
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made Pierre Hagaenin saffer a thousand tortures. When 
they were at a si^oient distance : 

* You have neyer heard anything about her ?* said Achilley 
in a low voice. 

*Kothing at all/ replied Pierre; and, as he feared the 
other might not wish to continue his prating, he immediate^ 
added, to set him off again; * Ah ! yes; 1 have been told 
that she had a great passion in her heart for a young man 
whom they would not let her marry.’ 

* Ah ! bah! really V cried Achille. * I never heard of that; 
it may be possible^wby notli Bnt I know nothing about it.* 

' What have you to tell me thenV 

* Something very particular. Do you know whose daughter 
people say she is V 

‘ 1 do not know.” 

* The emperor of Napoleon’s, neither more nor less.* 

* How could that be 1’ 

'Very naturally. Her father, the old count’s son, mar¬ 
ried a young lady attached to the empress Josephine’s 
household; so that the first child of that marriage, if the 
chronicle is to be believed, might be born a little earlier than 
was correct, and could have in the lines of her profile a soft¬ 
ened resemblance to the Corsican oagle. How does it seem 
to you?’ 

* Nothing; I never remarked that. Still, the hauteur of 
her character would make me believe she might well have 
the blood of some despot in her veins ?’ 

' Is she disdainful or mocking Y 

* 1 ask yon: you know her very well, and I not the Izast in 
the world. In my position with regard to her, I cannot —* 

But is she considered disdainfal here V 

* Bather.’ 

* And you—^how does shd seem to you ?* 

* Peculiar.'’ 

‘ Yes, peculiar, is she not? of a fantastic seriousness, of an 
enigmatical good sense; cold, proud; the very nature of a 
j^rincess.* 

* You have studied her a great deal!—' 

* I! 1 have not takra the trouble. Look you, my dear, 1 
have no time to dance attendance on a woman. The life 1 
lead compels me never to bestow much attention on those 
who do nothing to attract me. The daughter of Napoleon is 
not worth a pipe of tobaooo for me, if, instead of pleasing, 
fihe tries to dazsle me. There is a little person here who 
would turn my head if I permitted it. That is the delightful 
marohioness. But, the devil i 1 shall be oblig^ to leave in 
a we^. It is best to let her alone, is it not ? i au, who axe 
viffeooua-^* 
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‘Yon—yon are a oozoomb/ aaid Fiene, in a firm tone^ tho 
frankness of which made the travelling clerk burst into a 
lend laugh. 

This kind of frivolous conversation was by no means to tho 
taste of the grave and impassioned artisan. He definitively 
bade good night to his new friend, and took the road to the 
village across the park. 

But it was impossible for him to effect his exit. The park 
was closed on all sides. It was not absolutely difficult to (^mb 
over the wall; but Pierre felt himself seized with such a 
nonchalance of mind, that it was almost indifferent to him 
whether he passed the night in the park or in his bed. He 
there had, in the event of a storm (the weather was threaten¬ 
ing), the resource of sheltering himself in the workshop, a 
key of which he always had with him. Feeling led, by this 
unaccustomed languor, rather to revery than to sleep, he 
buried himself in the thickest of the wood, and continued to 
wander slowly, sometimes seating himself on the moss to re¬ 
lieve the weariness of his legs, sometimes resuming his walk 
in obedience to the uneasiness of his mind. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ar first his revery was vague and melancholy. The last im¬ 
pression under wiiich he had remained on leaving Achille 
Lefort was that discovery, or that fable, ef Mademoiselle de 
Yillepreux’s illustrious illegitimacy. Pierre could not help 
going over in his head all the romances he had read, and he 
found none among them so strange as that which he had 
made in the secret of his heart, he, enamoured and sdmost 
jealous of the daughter of Cmsar. 

'Singular destiny for her,’ said he to himself, 'if she be 
and if she feel herself in any degree cut irpm tho side of the 
colossus, to find herself plac^ between a mechanic who dares 
to admire her, and a travelling clerk who permits himself to 
disdain her. How her pride would suffer, if what passes 
about her could be revealed to her.* 

And yet the words he had heard from the mouth of Achille, 
at the moment when his conversation with MademoiseBe de 
TUlepreuz was broken off, retmmed to give him anxiety; 
‘Perhaps heu more crafty than he seems?’ said he to himself ; 
* perhaps it is he whom she loves, and against the wishes of 
her family? perhaps he pretends not to osre for her in order 
to oonceu hu happiness?’ And immediately Pierre found a 
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tbouBand good reasona to persuade himself that it was ao. 
But by what right did he seek to penetrate a secret which 
might be serious and worthy of respect? *lf,* said he to 
himself, ' she did love a man without birth and without for- 
tune, as he declares himself to be, would it not be a very de¬ 
licate and very romantic thing, this semblance of pride, this 
reserve with all the world, this air of indiiTerence for all that 
is not he ? Ought I not to forgive her the evil she has done 
me, without intending it, without knowing it perhaps?' And, 
oven while compelling himself to be interested in the pre¬ 
sumed happiness of Achille Lefort, Pierre felt that ho was ill 
and despairing. It was during this night of sleeplessness 
and torment that he at last confessed to himself that he loved 
passionately, and had full consciousness of his madness. 

Btill the terror whi^h he felt at this discovery was soon 
dissipated. As happens in great crises where the clear view 
of danger reanimates our strength and reawakens our pru¬ 
dence, he felt return to him by degrees the will and the 
power to struggle against the chimera of his imagination. 
Ho resolved to drive away this vain phantom, and to turn his 
thoughts to the more serious subjects on which he had con¬ 
versed with Achille during the whole evening. 

He succeeded in becoming absorbed with these new rejec¬ 
tions ; but ho only changed his suffering. There was such a 
vagueness in the brain of the carbonaro, that he had left only 
incoherence and confusion in that of his neophyte. The ea¬ 
gerness of mind with which Pierre endeavoured to unravel 
something in tho chaos of theories which Achilla had shuffled 
before him like a pack of cards, gave him a kind of fever. 
His ideas became obscured; the discomfort which nature 
seems to experience at the approach of day passed into him; 
and he threw himself at fall length upon the moss, oppressed, 
overpowered, and receiving, as a shock in his whole being, 
the deep and exquisite sorrows of llen6 and Childe Harold, to 
which the law of the ages initiated him,—him a simple work¬ 
man, without more reserve than if society had formed him 
for sufferings of the mind, instead of destining him exolu- 
flively to those of the body. 

When day appeared, and a feeble light spread over the ob¬ 
jects about him, he felt, if not solaced, at least more gently 
moved. The storm had passed over; the dry and heavy 
atmophere was moistened with the freshness of morning, 
«nd the breezes of the dawn seemed to sweep away the oares 
<if night. Natures formed in the robust sphere of the people 
live muoh by the senses, and this power u a perfecting of we 
fwing when united with that of intelligenoe. The absenoe 
€f brightness during qmte a Iom saocession of honrs, had 
TOtribnted muoh to Pien^ sacuMss. When light spread 
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over nafcnre, he felt himself bom again, and admired, with a 
kind of artist's transport, that beautiful park, those immense 
trees in their foliage and freshness, that smooth grass, green 
in the middle of summer as in the first days of spring,, those 
paths without atones and xrithout thorns, all that well 
tended, luxurious, and ornamented nature of our modem 
gardens. 

Blit his admiration recalled him by degrees to the problem 
which had besieged him during the whole night. 

Pic had read, in the philosophers and in the poets of the 
last century, that ^he cabin, of the lahourerf the meadow 
enantdled v'ltk fon'ev^, and the field covered with gleaners, 
were much more beautiful than the flower beds, the straight 
alleys, the trimmed bushes, the combed grass, and the basins 
ornamented with statues, whioh surround the j)olacc of the 
*)rpat; and he had allowed himself to believe it, for this idea 
pleased him then. But, compelled to traverse Prance, on 
foot and in all seasons, he had found that this natwc so much 
praised in the eighteenth century really existed nowhere, 
upon a soil infinitely divided and unworthily tortured by 
individual ueces'ities. 1 f, from the summit of a hill, he had 
■contemplated with delight a certain extent of country, the 
reason ivan tliat, in the distance, that division is effaced and 
ooufonuded to the view ; the masses recover their appearance 
of grandeur and harmony; the beautiful primitive forms of 
the roeioTi, the rich colour of the vegetation which man 
cannot destroy, overpower and conceal at a distance the mise¬ 
rable mutilation they have undergone. But on approaching 
these details, on penetrating these perspectives, our traveller 
had always experienced a complete disenchantment: that 
which, from afar, had the aspect of a virgin forest, near at 
hand was only a succession of trees unskilfully planted upon 
the awkward margins of enclosures. Those trees themselves 
wore stripped of their most beautiful branches, and had no 
form. The picturesque huts were dirty, surrounded by ppols 
of stagnant water, deprived of natural shelter against the 
wind or the sun. Nothing was in its pl^ce. The house of 
the rich man destroyed the simplicity of the country; the 
cabin of the poor man took front the chateau all characters of 
isolatioii and grandeur. The finest field often wanted grass 
and freshness, for want of a thread of water which the occu¬ 
pier had not the right or the means of borrowing from the 
neighbouring stream. No harmony, no taste, and, above all, 
no real fertility. Everywhere the soil, ^ven up to ignorance 
or onpidity, was exhausted without gelding abundance, or, 
indeed, abandoned to the poor man's want of meaner was 
burnt up in a yearly drought. And for the traveller, not a 
path whioh he was not obliged to aeet; and secure in soma 
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iBBimer bj bis memoiy or by tbs^ agility of bis body; In 
OTorytbiDff is closed, everything is forbidden, eveiythii^ 
biktiei witb thorns, and is surrounded by ditches and pair 
aades. The least comer of soil is a fortress, and the lav 
makes a trespass of each step risked by a man upon the 
jealous and savage property of another man. * This, then, is 
nature, as ve have made iV thought Pierre Huguenin, vben 
be traversed these deserts created by mimkind. * Would Ctod 
recognize his work 1 Is this the beautiful terrestrial paradise 
vbich be has intrusted to us to embellish and extend from 
horizon to horizon, over the whole of the^^lobe V 
Sometimes he had crossed mountains, skirted torrents, 
wandered in thick woods. There only where nature preserves 
herself rebellious to the invasion of man by resisting cultiva¬ 
tion, has she retained her strength and beauty. * Whence ie 
it, then,' said he to himself, * that the hand of man is cursed, 
and that, there only where it does not govern, the earth re¬ 
covers its luxury and is dothed with its grandeur 1 Is labour, 
then, contrary to the divine laws, or is it indeed the law to 
labour in sorrow, and to be able to create only ugliness and 
poverty, to dry up instead of producing, to destroy instead of 
building ? Is this very truly then the valley of tears of which 
Christians speak, and have we been cast into it to expiate 
crimes anterior to this fatal life 1' 

Pierre Huguenin had often lost himself in these bitter 
thoughts, and he had not been able to find a solution. For, 
if large properties are the best preservers of nature, if they 
effect with more breadth and science the work of human 
labour, they are none the less a monstrous injury to the im¬ 
perishable right of humanity. They dispose of the domain of 
all to the profit of a few; they insolently devour the life of 
the weak and of the disinherited, who cry in vain to heaven 
for vengeance. * And yet,’ said he to himself, * the more wo 
divide, the more the soil perishes; the more we assure the 
existence of each of its members, the more the whole of hu« 
inanity languishes and suffers. Chateaus have been razed, 
wheat has been sown in the signoral parks; each one baa 
taken for himself a shred of the spoil, and has thought him¬ 
self saved. But from beneath each stone has come a swarm of 
hungry poor, and the earth is now too small. The rich are 
rained and disappear in vain. The more the bread is broken, 
the more hands are stretched forth to receive it, and the 
miracle of Jesus is no longer worked: no one is satisfied; the 
dries up, and man with the soil. In vain does indnstip 
display muvellons strength; it excites necessities which it 
cannot satisfy; it bestows delights in which the human fiunil^ 
cannot share without imposing on itself, at other points^ pm- 
jyations until then unknown. Work is eveiywhere created. 
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md everywhere misery increases. It seems as if we have the 
right to regret feudal times, which fed the slave without e3C> 
hausting him, and which, preserving him from the torments 
of a vain hope, sheltered him at least from despair and 
suicide. 

These contradictory reflections, these sad uncertainties, re« 
turned to Pierre in proportion as he saw the beauties of the 
signoral park of Yineprenn revealed by the morning light. 
Tn spite of himself he compared the care and intelligence 
which had prevailed in the arrangement of this nature to the 
effect of education the character and mind of man. By 
cutting in the useless branches of those trees, there had been 
given to them the gracefulness, the health and the majestic 
stature which is secured to them by the climate in more fa- 
vourable regions than our own. By frequently mowing and 
inoessantly w.^tering that turf, there had been given to it the 
admirable frnshitess which it receives from the fall of abundant 
waters upon the mountain slopes. Flowers and fruits of dif¬ 
ferent regions had been there acclimated by a proper allow¬ 
ance of air, of light, or shade. U was a factitious nature, but 
one studied with art to resemble free nature without losing 
those conditioiis of well-being, of protection, of order and of 
charm, which it must have in order to serve as a sphere and 
a shelter for civilized humanity. There was found all the 
beauty of Clod’s work, and there was felt the hand of man» 
governing with love, preserving with discernmeiit. Pierre 
agreed within himself that, in our climate, uot.hiug more re¬ 
sembles the true divine creation—Nature, in one word, such 
as it has been defined by the philosophers who have taken 
that word Nature for their banner, than a garden cultivated 
in this manner; while nothing is so far removed from it as 
the cultivation made necessary by territorial division and the 
parcelling out of small pntperties. In quite large and'con¬ 
stantly stirred clearings grain was sowed, the strength and 
abundance of which had been increased ten-fold by the rich¬ 
ness of the cultivation. The game, x>rotected by the wise fore¬ 
sight of the master, was sufliciently abundant to furnish 
his^ table without cumpromisiug the products of the soil. 
This was therefore truly the idealization and not the mutila¬ 
tion of nature. It was production well understood, properly 
divided, and sufficiently assisted. It was the dulri of 
partrician life, which should be the normal life of all polished 
men. 

It was therefore necessary to reoegnize the fact that this 
vw the abode and the property of a family which lived there 
simply, nobly, and in a manner entirely conformable to provi- 
dmitial laws. And yet no poor man oouldi or wouldi look np* 

K 
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•n it without hatred and without envy; and if the law 
force did not protect the rioh^ there ie no poor man who would 
not consider and would not feel that the violation of that 
abode and the pillage of that property were legitimate acts. 
How then to reconcile these two principles ; the right of the 
happy man to the pre^^rvation of his happiness, the ri;*ht of 
the miserable man to the cessation of his misery 1 

Both seem equally the children of God, his representativeB 
upon the earth, the agents whom he has invested with univer> 
Bal property and cultivation. That rich old man, who reata 
his white head, and who educates his children under the 
shadow of the trees he has planted, would it nut be a crime to 
tear him from bis domain and cast him naked and a beggar 
upon the highway ? and yet that beggar, old also, also the 
father of a iamily, who extends his hand for charity at the 
gate of the rich man, is it not also a crime to let him perish 
with cold, hunger, and sorrow upon the highway? 

Shall we say that this rich man has enjoyed his fortune 
long enough, and that it is the tui n of the poor man to take hie 
place at the banquet of life? Would this tardy enjoyment 
efface in the poor man the trace of the I<<ug privations he has 
undergone? Could it cancel for him the debt of the past, 
compensate him for the evils he has suffered, and repair the 
disorders which misfortune has inllicted upon his understand^ 
ing? 

Shall we say that this poor man has endured enough of suf¬ 
fering, and that it is the turn of the rich man to yield to him 
his place at the ban(|uet of lifel Because the rich man has 
enjoyed the gifts of God until this day, does it follow that he 
ought to bo violeiktly torn from them, and condeu)ned to 
misery ? Does this necessity of enj(»yrneiit, which the Etcriial 
has placed in tbe heait of man as a right, and doubtlei-s as a 
duty, constitute a crime for which he should be punished, and 
which other men have a right to make him expiate I 

Besides, if the poor man has a right to happiness, this rich 
man whom you will have made poor will immediately have 
the right to claim his share of happiness, and the right of the 
now rich man will be founded, like that of his predecessor, 
upon will and power. It will therefore be neceesary to stifle 
the complaint and the rebellion of this new poor man by war, 
and the only possible end f>r such a war will be the extermin* 
ation of the dispossessed rich man. Accept this savage solu¬ 
tion : the earth is as yet swopf by only a small minority, it re¬ 
mains still overcharged with a multitude of individual necea* 
Bities which it cannot satiAfy on the same conditions as those 
bitherto imposed. Those whom the pillage will have enriched, 
and this will still be a minority, will hear groan and blaspheme 
at theii gates those who have gained nothing by the oenquest^ 
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and these will still be the most namerous. Ton will repress 
them by force for a short time ; but they will multiply like 
kernels of wheat, they will.increase like the waves of the sea; 
and each generation will therefore change masters without 
aeeing close the yawning, unfathomable abyss, whence will 
isBUO without ceasing the voice of Buffering humanity, a long 
cry of despair, of mailediction, of insult, and of threat! Must 
we therefore abandon ourselves upon this fatal declivity, where 
pnnisliments succeed to punishments, disasters to disasters, 
Tictims to victims ? or must we indeed leave things as they 
are, perpetuate tha iniquity of exclusive right, of unequal 
distribution, place a privileged caste upon immoveable thrones, 
and condemn, the nations to misery, the scaffold, or the 
gallies 1 

Let us return therefore to the division of which our fathers 
dreamed. The earth was divided by them ; let ns divide it 
still more ; our children will divide it infinitely, for they will 
still multiply, and each geiiention will demand anew division, 
which will always reduce still more the narrow domain of 
thoir ancestors, and the inheritance of their descendants. 
The time will be, then, when each man will be the owner of 
a grain of sand, unless fami7je and all the oaiwes of destruction 
engendered by barbarism shall seasonably come, in each 
generation, to decimate the popnlntiun. And, as barbarism is 
the inevitable result of division and absolute individualism, 
tlio future of humanity rests upon the plague, war, inundations, 
all the scourges which Avill tend to bring back the infancy of 
the world, the sparsenoss of the human race, the wild empire 
of nature, the dissemination and brutishness of savage life. 
More than one brain of the nineteenth century, not considered 
ferocious or deranged, has arrived at tliis absurd and anti- 
hnman conclusion, for want of finding a better, wliether start¬ 
ing from the social or from the individual point of view. 

in the midst of all these hypotheses, the brave Pierre, un¬ 
able to contemplate either without fear and without horror, 
was seized by a fit of despair. He forgot the hour which ad¬ 
vanced and the eun which, rising above th^ horizon, measured 
out to him his task of labour. Ho fell 'with his face to tke 
ground, and wrung his hands while he shed torrents of tears. 

He had been there a long while when, on raising his head 
to look at heaven with anguish, he saw before him an ap¬ 
parition which, in his delirum, he took for the genius of the 
earth. It was an serial figure, whose light steps hardly bowed 
the grass, and whose arms were laden with a sheaf of the 
most beautiful flowers. Ho rose suddenly, and Ysenlt, for it 
was she who was peacefully gathering her poetical morning 
harvest, let fall her basket, and stood before him, pale, stnpi- 
Sod, and entirely Buiiounded by the flowers which covered the 
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tarf at her feet. On recovering his reaeon and recognizing 
her nrho had done him ho much harm^ Pierre wished to flj 
but Tseult placed upon his hand a hand cold aa the morning^ 
and said to him in an agitated voice: 

You are very ill, sir, or you have met with some great; 
misfortune. Tell me what has happened to you, or como and 
confide it to my father ; he will endeavout to remedy it. He 
will give you good advice, and his friendship may perhaps 
do you good.’ 

*Your friendship, madam J* cried Pierre, still wandering, 
and in a hitter tone, * is friendship poasihlVi between you and 
md* 

' I do not speak to you of myself,’ said Mademoiselle de 
Tillepreux sadly; * I have no right to offer you my interest. 
I know very well that yon would not accept it.’ 

* But whom have 1 told that I am unhappy cried Pierre 
with a kind of delirium which confusion and pride dissipated 
by degrees. * Am 1 unhappy?’ 

‘ Your face is still covered with tears, and it was the sound 
of your sobs that drew me towards you.’ 

*You are good, mademoiselle, very good, in truth! But 
there is a world between ns. M. your father, '^vhoin 1 respect 
with my whole soul, would not understand me any better. 
If I had incurred debts, he could pay them; if 1 wanted 
bread or work, he could procure both for me; if I were ill or 
wounded, I know that your noble bands would not disdain to 
succour me. But if 1 had lost my father, yoiir’s could not fill 
his place for me.’ 

* 0 mon Dieu !’ cried Yseult, with a sympathy of which 
Tierre would have never thought her capable, ‘is father 
Huguenin dead ? O poor, poor son, how 1 pity you !' 

‘No, my dear young lady,’ replied Pierre, with simplicity 
and gentleness ; ‘ my father is M'cll, thanks to the good God. 
I merely wished to say that if I had lost a friend, a brother, 
your worthy father could not replace him.* 

‘ Well, you aro mistaken, master Pierre. My father might 
become your best friend. You do not know him; you do 
not know that my father is devoid of prejudice, and that, 
wherever he meets with merit, with elevation of feelings 
and ideas, there he recognizes his equal. I wish you could hear 
bim speak of you and your friend the sculptor: you would 
no longer feel that distrust and aversion towards our class 
which 1 now divine in you, and which afflicts me more than 
you can imagine.* 

Pierre would have had many things to answer under other 
{drcumstances; but this agitating meeting and these remarks 
of interest at a moment when nis heart was broken with 
grief, were a diversion which he had not strength to repeal, a 
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balm the Bweetnesa of which he felt penetrate his soul in 
spite of himself. Weakened by his tears, and almost terrified 
by Yscult’s goodness, he supported himself against a tree, 
tottering and overpowered. She still stood before him, readj 
to withdraw as soon as she could sue liim calm, but unable to 
resolve to leave him after a bitter word. And, as she saw 
him with his eyes oast down, his chest etill swelling, in the 
attitude of a man overcome with fatigue who has not strength 
to resume his burden and walk, she added to what she had 
said; 

* I see that yon made very unhappy and, one would say, 
almost humiliated by rny sympathy. This perhaps is ray fault, 
and 1 fear J have deserved whut happens to me.’ 

Pierre, astonished at these words, raised his eyes, and saw 
her beconn^ pule and red by turns, BulFuring from an inward 
struggle to which her pride made earnest reiiistanuc. Kever- 
thele^s, there so umch nobleness and courage in the ex¬ 
pression of her rcp(‘iitanco, tlirit Pierre felt all his resentment 
disappear; but he v.’idied to bo sincere. 

‘ J iniderstunu yon, raadenniiocllo,’ .■>aid he with that confi¬ 
dence which tlie tceling ol hi:> dignity always restored to him. 
‘It is very true that you nscles>ly 'wimuded an alre:idy suffer- 
iug Honl, It nas not necessary to remind me of the respect 1 
owe you, and your rfply to JVladame des Prenay-; did not per¬ 
suade me that i was not a human creature. Ko, no* the 
artisan and the wood lie fashions with his hands are not 
absolutely the same thing. You wore not (ihnu the other 
day, foi you wore with a being who understood yoitr affable 
goodness and prostrated hiniself oeforo it. Hut I swear to 
you that thin ]auiitul recollection had nothing to do with the 
attack of grief ami mudncfs in which you Mirprised me.’ 

•And now,’ said Y'seult, ‘can you foigive me for a fault 
which nothing can justify?’ 

I’iorre, eoiniuei'-d by so much Imrailify, looked at her again. 
She stood before him with her hands ela'pcd, her head bowed, 
and two large tears roUed dowm her clunks, lie rose, seized 
with a generous transport. ‘ tUi! may tied love and bless 
you, as I esteem and absolve you !’ cried Ins. raising hih hands 
above the bent head of the young girl. ‘ Hut it i& too much, 
too much at once !’ added he, falling on hi.s knees and closing 
his eyes. 

In fact, too many emotion-i had prostrated him. * Y'seulfc 
could not imagine the fanaticism of virtue and the exaltation 
of love which fermented together in that enthusiastic soul. 
She uttered a cry on seeing him become pale as the lilies of 
her basket, and fall at her feet, suffocated, drunk with joy 
aud terror, fainting at first and soon the victim of a nervous 
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crisis which drew from him stifled cries and fresh torrents of 
tears. 

When ho returned to himself, ho saw at some steps from 
him, Mademoiselle de Yillepreux even more pale than he was. 
terrl&od and dismayed at the same time, ready to run and 
call assistance, but chained to the spot, doubtless by the hope 
of being more directly useful to that snlTering soul by moral 
consolations, than by material cares. Ashamed of the weak¬ 
ness he had shown, Pierre besought her, as soon as he could 
speak, to think no more of him; but she remained and did 
not answer. Her face had an expression dlF*profouttd sadness, 
her look was almost gloomy. 

* You are very unhappy !' she repeated several times, ‘ and 
I can do you no good V 

‘No, no ! you cannot,’ replied Pierre. 

Then Yseult made a step towards him; and after some 
moments of hesitation, while he wiped his face bathed in 
sweat and tears ; 

‘Master Huguenin,’ said she to him, ‘on your soul and 
conscience, do you think you ought not to tell me the occasion, 
of your tears 1 If you reply that you ou^ht not, I will not 
question you further.’ 

‘ I swear to you, upon my honour, that I weep at present 
without any real cause, as it seems to me. I really do not 
know why 1 feel myself so cast down, and it would be im¬ 
possible for mo to explain it to you.’ 

‘ But just now,’ resumed YmcuU, with effort, ‘whoji I sur¬ 
prised you iu the same state into which you have again fallen, 
what was the matter 1 Is it then a secret that you could not 
confide to me V 

* I could do BO, and yon would sec that my thoughts are not 
unworthy of your attention likewise.’ 

‘ But would you not be willing to confide those thoughts to 
my father?’ 

' I could speak them aloud and before the whole world; but 
1 do not know if there would be in the whole world a single 
man who could reply to them.’ 

‘ Por myself, 1 believe that man lives, and that it is he of 
whom I speak to you. He i.s the most just, the most en¬ 
lightened, and the best whom I know; you must consider it 
quite natural in me to recommend him to you. Listen : in 
two houfs he will come and take hi.s seat under that linden 
which you see there, at the garden gate. He comes there 
every day in fine weather to breakfast, read his newspapers, 
and talk with me. Will you come and talk also ? If 1 dis¬ 
turb you, 1 will leave you alone with him ?’ 

‘ Thanks ! thanks !* replied Pierre. ‘ You wish to do m» 
good; you are charitable, as 1 know. 1 know also that your 
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father ia learned, that he is trUe and generous; but I am 
perhaps too crazy and too ill to free my mind from a cruel 
anxiety. Ucsides. 1 have a better counsellor; I ini^errogate 
him otten, and 1 hope that he will at last reply to me. That 
counsellor is Ood !’ 

* Jlny ho assUc you !’ replied Yscult; * I will pray to him 
for you.’ 

And she departed, after havine timidly saluted him; but^ 
while retiring, she stopped and turned several times in order 
to assure herself that he did not again fail into delirium. 
Pierre, seeing tht»'.^elicate and frank solicitude, rose to re* 
assure her, and took the road to the workshop. But, as soon 
as he saw Ysenit re-enter the chateau by anotuer door, he 
returneil and gathered some of the flowers she had left upon, 
the gra'is. Tie hid them in hi<4 bosom like relics, atid went to 
resunie Lis work. But be had no strength. Besides that he 
was fastiiii*, having ii<) desire nor courage to go to breakfast; 
he was Lruihcd in alibis bones; and if the intoxication of an 
irresistiLlf; love Lad not come to sustain him, he would have 
deserted the workslutp. 

* What is the matter with yon asked father Hiiguenin, 
who remarked the alteration of his features, and the languid¬ 
ness of his LiLour. * You are ill; you must go and rest.’ 

‘ F.itLcr,’ refilled poor Pierre, ‘ 1 have no more courage to¬ 
day than a woman, and I work like a slave. Let me sleep a 
littlfi wiiile on the shavings, and perhaps 1 shall be better 
when 3011 wMke me.’ 

Amaurv, the Berrichon, and the apprentices made a bed 
for him of their vests and blouses, promising to make up for 
his time, and he fell asleep to the sound of the saw and 
hammer, which was too familiar to him to interrupt hia 
elutuber. 
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Theae are very eimple circumstances which are connected, il 
the remembrance of each one of iib, with orihos in emr intel¬ 
lectual life, with transformations of our moral heiroj'; and^ 
however subject our existence may be to colde-iL reality^ 
there is no one of us who has not had his hour of i.C'-' i.^y and 
revelation, in which his soul has been retomperc 'i, iud m 
which bis future destiny has been uiivdliMl hv :i ic-ratlc. 
This inward world which we bear withi;*. u'^is full ol myMteric 
and profound oracles. We read therein nioi‘f or us- \:i£ruely, 
but there is always an epoch, an hour, an ini»tririt, pet hap:;, ii. 
which, it may be from faith in (lod, it may l>e ine* . m 'ditation 
upon Hoi/ial matters, it may be from love, a Civi.*' i ’UThtue*: 

f enetrates like lightning the darknet-s of iho r 
n elevated and ctmtemplative natures, this ori'- l-ii ji, 

and recurs, in all the great pbxses of i’-eir . > j .:a -'f- 

decided limit between the distresses of yc.'iterfb.y -'j ri' ; at, 
tainments of to-morrow. The metaphy.'-ici.ii: aiuf i^joiuo- 
trician, lost in the search alter abstraction'^, li.ivt tin r -luidcn 
and marvellous rcvelatioris, well as the r-ligion' i n 

well as the lover and the poet. Why should not Ia;- i.i au ' 
charity and devotedness, whose heart and broln 1 ili. - ' t • 
cover the truth, be assisted in his lank hytb.it <yb 

Lord which, in reality, ho- on over all sotiI-’, [>iorci:i:r vith its-' 
divine lire the vault of dntigcftis and of (vlls, tin roo. oL 
workshops and of garrets, a.j wellthe dome of p ■ and 
of temples 1 

Pierre Huguenin remembercu '.11 in- lim with a ■ 
emotion that hour of slumber the'liaviiur-. of .,a uurL 

shop. And 3^et nothing extrsuirdinary to -k place arAiund itiin. 
The plane and the e}p.sel travelled vicf >rioi!>.ly u.-umI over 
the rebellious and plaintive wood. Tli( wo.'^kmt.ri covered 
their muscular arms with sweat, and the consoling si.ng cir¬ 
culated, regulating by its rhythm the action of their lilmiir, 
evoking poetry in the midst of fatigue and contention of mind. 
But, while these things followed their natural c'-urse, tbc 


heavens opened above the head of the proletary apostle, 
his soul took its flight towards the regions of the ideal world. 
He had a strange dream. It seemed to him that he was lying, 
not upon shavings, but upon flowers. And those ib'wera 
grew* opened, became more and more sweet and magniiicent, 
And mounted blooming towards Wven, Soon they were 
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gigantic trees which perfumed the air, and, scaling in an abyw 
of verdure, attained the splendours of the empyrean. The 
mind of the Hlccper, borne by the flowers, ascended like them 
towardft heav< n, and rose, happy and powerful, with thU 
vccretation without repose and without limit. At last ho 
reached a height whence he discovered the whole face of a 
new ca^^th; a.ol that earth was, like the path which had led 
him hither, an ocean of verdure, of fruits, and of flowers. All 
fhut which Ihcrre. a traveller upon the earth of mankind, had 
f(*und most poetie.il in the sublime mountains and in the 
x-imiiing vailics, wu-*> jellectcd there, but with more variety, 
richncrt' and grandenv. Abundant waters, pure as crystal, 
/lowed from aH 'h* }n;iij;hts, ran and crossed each other 
1 yeudy f',- -lope^ and in all the depths. Buildings 

in elc;.'I j -ijcliiii etuie, admirable inonuni'Mits, adorned 
with intidi i jofi-L o' !til the arte, ro'^e from all points of this 
ra.iV'jr. :d ;aid hoing:^ which seemed i.inov beautiful 

;(V'i UixH’” unr-. rlun the human race, all busy and all joyou'?, 
,‘if.iii.att‘d it wnh ihc.r labour.-; ;ni<i their concerts. l*ierre 
-.raver."! d ail tl-i" u:ik?ioi;n v.'-rid '.ith th'- »*api(!ity oJ’ a bird; 
.iU'd wherevr 111; .j'int /-n--ivi, hf. -aw fecuuduy. happiness.. 
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Tlif'ii Pierre, 


ic coniiucM of heaven 
r idiant vvitli wisdom, 
arid be.aiity. And • n l-ni,.!'.: atr.-iui’.uly at the angels who 
pi-.scd, h'- hi. and the fatiier <d Vscult, 

w.'dking ui in I'.c; ''c r---■ ^”.0;'.'d Amaury luul llomanet, 
; li - W'cr'- c ►•ivcvJK c; a>su 'al ly !u' recognized the Saviuieiine 
mud ihc lii.ir-'lijoic-s, wSo ao re craUiering llo^Turs in the same 
basket Ii'‘i-a-ogi.i/'.ud, in liiu, uil those whom he loved and 
all th.O'C wiiom Ijc kin"v, but transformed and idealized. 
And he asked him.-M-ll what miracle had boon wrought in 
them, that t)j(i) .«honld be so clothed w'ith beauty, with 
fitrength, and with h.vc. Then Yscult said to him : ‘Do yon 
not sec that wc are ail brothers, all ricdi and all equal 1 The 
earth has again become heaven, because we have destroyed 
all the thorns of the ditches, and all the fences of the en- 
clo.'tuies; wc have again become angels, beoanse we have 
effaced all distinctions and abjured all resentments. Love^ 
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belteve, work, a&d you will be an angel in this world of 
angels.’ 

* What is the matter with him that he sleep thus with his 
eyes open 1 He seems as if he were dreaming in a fever. Wake 
up entirely, Pierre, that will be better for you than to tremble 
and sigh as you do.* 

Thus spoke father Huguenin, and he shook his son to wake 
Mm. Pierre obeyed mechanically, and rose; but the heavens 
were not yet closed for him.' He no longer slept; but he 
still saw ideal forms pass aronnd him, and the harmony of 
the sacred lyres resounded in his eanr*' He was standing, 
and his vision was hardly dissipated. He was especially 
struck by the perfnmeof flowers which followed him even into 
reality. 

* Do you not perceive the odour of roses and lilies !’ said he 
to his father, who looked at him with an uneasy air. 

* 1 think so, indeed,* said father Huguenin; ‘ your shirt is 
full of flowers; one would say that you wished to make your 
■chest an altar for the Fete-Dieu.* 

Pierre, in fact, saw Ystfult’s flowers escape from his bosom 
and fall at his feet. 

'Ah !’ said he, gathering them up, ' this is what procured 
for me that beautiful dream !' And without complaining 
that he had been interrupted, he resumed his work full of 
strength and ardour. 

But he was soon called to go to the count df‘. Villopreux 
upon some pretext relative to his work, and he went without 
suspecting the earnest desire experieikcod by the old patrician 
to converse at his ease, and without compromising himself, 
with the man of the people. To explain this fancy of the 
count’s, it is good to let the reader know something of the pre* 
yious life of this strange old man. 

Son of one of the nobles attached to the fortunes and the 
conspiracy of Phillipe>KgaUtO, he had indirectly followed all 
the phases of that conspiracy during the revolution. He oon- 
ceal^ himself in order not to share the fate of his father, 
when the latter expiated on the scaffold his connection with 
the prince. He afterwards extricated himself by degrees from 
that party with rare good luck, and insensibly recovered hia 
standing with the dth Tharmidor. Under the empire he was a 
prefect, but not of the best ; that is to say, that without making 
Cbjections to the violent decrees of the government, be had 
been led, by his easy, and good-natured character, to display 
more gentleness and humanity than was consistent with his 
office. Dismissed at the south, he had owed to the proteotion 
of M. de Talleyrand, who liked his wit, and who laid great 
stress upon the deatW Eugene Yillepreux (the son of our old 
count, and Yseult's father, l^led in service during the war 
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vith Spun), the compensation of a more important pre* 
fectnre. His fortune had increased in these employmentB« 
and in IucIct speculations, for which he had both the taste 
and the intelligence. Dismissed at the return of the Bourbomi 
—in bad odour with a party which reproached him for hie 
conduct during the revolution and his positiou under the em¬ 
pire,-—he assumed an attitude of liberal opposition. He had 
misssd the peerage, he despised or affected to despise it, and 
procured liiniself to be chosen deputy. 

The nobles of his family and his neighbourhood accused him 
of littleness of mfhd* of perfidy and ambition, while the 
liberals attributed to him great strength of mind, an entirely 
republican energy, and profound views in politics. We most 
say very quickly that the good old lord, a man of wit, and a 
charming parlour orator, deserved 

Neither this excess of honour, nor this indignity.” 

He made an opposition of good taste, aud without brilliancy. 
He had so much wit and good humour, that it was a pleasure 
to hear him mock at power, at the royal family, at the favoun* 
ites, or the ]»relates in favour. When he thus gave loose to 
his satire, all A'oltairc was resuscitated in his features and hia 
person, and there was no liberal elector who could have re¬ 
fused his vote to a candidate that had made him dine so well^ 
and laugh so heartily. The act which threw the best light 
upon his political character was that which had brought him 
to his minor of Villepreux at the period when we find Mm 
occupied with literature and joiners work. He was the sizfy^ 
third deputy who, on the fourth ef March of that same year, 
had risen from his seat, in full costume, to leave the chamber 
at the moment when Manuel was dutc/inl, according to the ex¬ 
pression, and by the order of M. the Viscount de Foucault, 
He had signed the protest desposited upon the bureau of the 
chamber on the fifth of March. This is sufficient to say what 
was the political eourso he ostensibly followed; but it is not 
saying what where his doctrines in reality, nor even what WM 
the secret party whose cause he pleaded under the vague and 
very elastic form of coustitutionalism. Among the parlia¬ 
mentary men who took part in the honourable aet we have 
just mentioned, are to be found names the most eminent and 
the most praised in France, in the time of the Bourbonsu 
Why can we not praise them equally at the time in which we 
DOW are ! But there was, in the spontaneous impulse which 
made them protest against the illegal and violent proceedings 
of the government of that period, that diversity of cause 
which every political opposition assembles under its banner. 
The left side of the chamber had its acknowledged and official 
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laagaage ; but, at the bottom, that language really concealed 
■ome mysteries, and the extreme left had, it is said, oertain 
oenneotiona with the society of oabonarism, of which the 
attomey*general, Bellart, said: * Agreeing upon this point, to 
destroy that which -is, the enemies of the throne are divided 
among thempelves upon all other points, and upon that 'which 
iha.ll he. Napoleon 11., a foreign prince, the republic and 
Ihotcsavid other ideas quite as absurd and contradictory, while 
they divide our regulators upon the destiny which they have 
In reserve for us, are siiflicient to inform, not only those who 
are faithful, but all men of good Bense,«of* the rare happiness 
which would be derived to France from this firat destruction, 
the prelude to many other destructions.’* The reader will per¬ 
haps discover hcreaft^or, if it was to Napoleon II., to the 
foreign prince, of whom M. Bellart speaks, to the republic, 
or to a t’f Bosingularly eotieealed by M. liciUart, 

under the periphrase of a tkomand oth-^r abi^urd that 

the count de Villuprenx looked, in the mystery of his thoughts 
and in the secret of his actions; we have here to do only with 
his character and his ideas. 

A man of wit above all, rather acute and perfipicaetous in 
the matter of political facts than profound in views of social 
theory, piquing himself, nevertheless, on knowing everything, 
and understanding everything, the count de Villepreux was, 
perhajjs, the most mlcancal expression of the nobility of hifi 
time. He loved La fayette; Le esteemed d’Ana-uson ; he had 
secretly rendered Kervices to more than one in>!>!e outlaw ; he 
was even enthusiastie for the system of Bahosuf, without 
granting it either faith or confidence. lie v/as .at the same 
time a great admirer ('f M. de Olinteauhriand and of Beraii- 

g cr. His understanding seized with ardour all that was 
eautiful and great, while his soul, frivolous as that of a 
prince, could md. fix itself seriously upon any conclusion* 
He believed in all systems, assimilating them to himself with 
a marvellous facility, for a quarter of an Inuir, and passing 
from one to the other without hypocricy and without incon¬ 
sistency; for this amateur’s nature was his real, his d.:>minant 
nature. He had all the qualitie.s and all the defects of an 
artist and a great lord : avaricious and prodigal, according to 
the fancy of tho moment, absolute aud gracious, enthusiastic 
and sceptical, according to circumstances, Le was often angry, 
and never kept a grudge. No ono understood life better as 
regards comfort, independence, and that practical good sense 
which protects the individual without wounding society too 
xnuoh. At the bottom of all this there was a real goodness, a 
gracious obligingness, a welbundorstood generosity; but there 

• Requisition in the case of La Rochelle. 
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was also, throuRli all these domestic virtues, an unequalled 
frivolity, a laughing selfishness, and a profound indifierence 
resulting from that same easy fondness for all general princi* 
pics and for all social ideas without application and without 
consequences. 

He had gone through the world of events, with his arms 
folded, an epigram in his mouth, and Bometimes tears in his 
eyes. Jlvery great action had his sympathy, but no doctrine 
captivated him b(»yond the time that was necessary for him to 
hear and to know it. lie read in the men and events of his 
time as in books cfC ^^laxation ; and when his curiosity was 
satisfied, he smilingly went to sleep on the lost page, consent* 
ing that every one .'^honld have his fashion of thinking, pro¬ 
vided the social order was not too much shaken, and the 
theories had no pretension of passing into practice. 

With these habits and dispositions, though he had much 
tendcraess of heart, and great family virtue in a certain sense, 
he had allowed his children to grow up rather at a venture, 
and his grandchildren entirely by chance. Thinking about 
them a great deal, atid bestowing upon them all the means of 
instructioti, there wjis neither consecutiveness, nor wholeness, 
nor discernment, in the contradictory notions with which ho 
had cncuinbtivej their young minds; and as his friends had 
sometimes remonstrated with him on the dangers of such an 
cducaticm, he hud persuaded himself that he acted thus in 
conseifueiK'ft of a system. This system, somewhat renewed 
from the consisted in having none; it was the excuse 

he presented to himself to conceal his incapacity to do better. 
In fact, it avonld have been diilicnlt for him to introduce into 
the minds of his pupils the unity and certainty which were 
wanting in his own. If he sometimes i'elt this, he consoled 
himself for it with the idea that at le:ist he opposed no ob¬ 
stacles to the teachings of the future. 

This methiid had produced contrary effects in two natures 
so opposed as those of Y seult and her* brother Raoul. Tho 
first reilectiiig, sensible, firm, profoundly just and delicate, 
oager for solid instruction ond poetical culture, had acquired 
a great deal, and did, in fact, await her conclusions from time 
and circumstances. She had contracted but few prejudioes 
in her acquaintance with tho world, and the least breath of 
truth could free her from them. With her, the education ^ 
la Jiean Jacques had done wonders; and perhaps no education, 
even had it been a bad one, could have corrupted that nature 
so upright and so grandly wise. 

Tno other having shown a disposition veiy averse to study, 
they had been satisfied with giving him masters, in order to 
coiuorm to custom; but matters had never been pushed so 
far as to make him shed tears. The grand&thei bad that 
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ielfilh tendemeag of soul wbicli cannot strive against the re* 
belUons and tears of childhood. Young Eaoul had therefore 
learned only the art of amusing himself. He knew how to 
Tide ; he excelled in shooting, swimming, waltzing, and play¬ 
ing billiards. Although ho was in appearance of a very deli¬ 
cate complexion, he was indefatigable in all bodily exercises; 
and he derived from this the greatest vanity he had, after 
t hat of his iiame, which he had acquired in his acquaintance 
with the young dandies of the great world. XT pon this point 
the old count was indeed a little frightened at the results of 
ids plan of a free education. The youi^ i»au showed no taste 
for liberal ideas. On the contrary, he had embraced the 
%ilfra side, which he saw was aflected among his pleasure 
companions. He vras well received in the fashionable world, 
and was there congratulated on ihinl'hif/ veil. He was mor¬ 
ally ennuied in the society of his grandfather, whom he 
secretly accused of seeing low company. lli<4 whole ambition 
was to enter the royal guard as au oflicer. But there ho had 
met with opposition on the part of the grandfather, and their 
explanations had been quite sharp. XVhen his pcrsoiial inte¬ 
rest was openly compromised, the count was not wanting in 
choleric will. He feared lest his popularity shotdd desert 
him if he devoted his son to the service of the reigning 
princes. On his side the young man thought it very wrong 
that, to please the rabble, his grandfather slionld allow him¬ 
self to manifest an opinion w^hich might close against him all 
access to court favour. He therefore impatiently awaited his 
majority, which would permit him to mark out for liimself 
aa entirely opposite career ; and the count puzzled his brains 
to retain him, without very well seeing how it would be pos- 
siblo. At the bottom, they loved each other, for the old man 
had a tender and compassionate heart, and llaoul was not 
without his good qualities. He was a victim of that absence 
of doctrine which broke all moral and political bonds in hid 
family; but he would have been susceptible of receiving a 
better direction, and he had in him a certain secret delicacy 
of conscience which still restrained him. 

Yaeult had a* deeper and better felt tenderness for the 
count. Her soul could admit otdy great alTcctionH; and, as 
die had not experience enough to -ippreciate her grandfather’s 
frivolity, she believed in him blindly. She took all his words, 
all his opinions, as serious, and held herself, in order to direct 
her course among the contradictions which she did not well 
understand, between an ardent liberalism and an instinctive 
respect for the laws of the world. Sometimes, however, she 
mesented, on this latter point, objections to which the count 
Hstened with complaisance, and which he was far from being 
Able to repel. Then he escaped from tihe dilhculty by saying 
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iliat Ysenlt had all the Beverity of logic which ia conformable 
to a fresh mind, and that he did not wish to Btihe those gene¬ 
rous faculties before their time. It was necessary to be satis¬ 
fied with this reply; and the good Yseult, abandoned to her¬ 
self, gave herself np to many dreams, without knowing if she 
should ever be permitted to realize them. 


■ CilAPTEli XXIV. 

When Tierre Ilugueniu drew near to his two noblo hosts, the 
count was seated iu a rustic arm-chair under the shadow of 
his favourite lindon. JIo read his newspapers while making 
a Tythayorean breakfast, and Lis grand'daugbter, with a 
golden paper-knife, cut the leaves of a political pamphlet he 
had just received ; a favourite dog was sleeping at their feet. 
An old valet-de ehanibre went and came about them, watch¬ 
ing that they should not have time to express a desire. 
Ysoult had her eyes constantly fixed upon the alley by which 
Pierre arrived, lie found her timid, almost trembling. He, 
^xaltecl and aiiinmted by 1 know not what secret strength, 
felt himself full of courage and serenity. 

‘Approach, approach, my dear master Pierre,’ cried the 
count laying his newspaper on the table, and taking off his 
spectacles ‘ 1 have great plc^isurc in seeing you, and thank 
you for having come at my invitation. Please to take a seat 
liere,’ And he pointed to a chair on his left, Yseult being 
on his right. 

‘ 1 came to receive your orders,’ replied Pierre, hesitating 
about taking a seiit. 

‘Wo have nothing to do with orders here,’ returned the 
count; ‘no one gives orders to a man like you. Thank Ctod 
we have abjured that old style of speaking between master 
and journeyman. IJcaidcs, are you not yourself a master in 
your art 1* '* 

‘ My art is but an obscure trade,’ replied Pierre, who felt 
but little disposed to expansion. 

‘ You are capable of everything,’ returned the count, * and 
if yon feel any other ambition—’ 

‘Not any, M. the count,’ interrupted Pierre with a firm 
tranquillity. 

‘ Still you must yield, my good young man, and take a seat 
by my side, iu order to converse without mistrust and with¬ 
out hauteur with an. old man who requests you in a firiendly 
manner.' 
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Pierre, overcome by these affectionate words, and perhaps 
alio by the sad and uneasy attitude of Mademoiselle de Yille- 
preux, took a seat in the chair opposite to her. Ho thought 
that she would rise and go away, as she usually did when he 
conferred with her gran&ather; but this time she remained 
and did not even move her chair back from the narrow table, 
which left only a short distance between her face and that of 
the journcjinan joiner, and perhaps a shorter interval still 
between their feet. Pierre was very careful not to draw his 
chair entirely up to the table. He felt calm and master of 
himself; but it seemed to him that, if only grazed Yseult’s 
dress, the earth would have fled from under him, and he 
would again have fallen into the empire of dreams. 

* Pierre,’ renumed the count, in a tone of paternal autho¬ 
rity, 'you must open your heart to me. My daughter met 
you this moDung in the park, overwhelmed, despairing, out 
of your senses. She accosted you, she questioned you; she 
did well. She made to you, in my name, oilers of services, 
promises of friendship; she spoke to you after my own heart. 
You rejected those offers with a pride which renders you still 
more estimable in my eyes, and which nuikes it my duty to 
serve you in spite of yourself. Be careful, thou, not to be 
unjust, Pierre ! I know beforehand wh.at the old republican 
your father may have said to put you on your guard agains# 
me. I have :in infinite esteem for your father, .and do not 
wish to wound his prejudices; but there is this difference be¬ 
tween him and me, that he is the man of the past; and that 
I, his elder, am still the man of the present. I fiatter myself 
that I understand equality better than he; and if you refuse 
to confide t o me the secret of your trouhle, I shall think I 
understand human brotherhood better than you also.' 

It wa=< very difficult for the young workman to refuse his 
confidence and his admiration to such languiige. He felt 
himself entirely penetrated with gratitude and sympathy. 
Whilo the count was speaking to him, Yseult had placed a 
cup of old S^vr 0 s under the mechanic’s hand; and the count 
had poured out some coffee for him with such natural good 
nature, that Pierre had understood that the best possible 
taste, under the circumstances, was to accept in the same 
manner as they offered, without hesitation and without 
words. But he was troubled when Yseult half rose to offer 
him the sugar. He had only strength to look at her, and the 
'expression of affectionate sensibility which he found upon her 
face did him good mingled with a certain harm. He accepted 
and swallowed all that she offered, not daring to refuse any- 
tlungf and fearing nothing so much as to exchange a void 
with liir at that moment. Still, in proportion as he ate (and 
Jhil jj|^.great need of it, fox he was fasting), he felt hia pxe- 
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Bonoe of mind return. The Mocha, which was very fine, and 
to which ho was not accustomed, spontaneously communicated 
a sovereign warmth to his brain. He felt his tongue loose, 
his blood circulate freely, his ideas become clear, and the fear 
of ridicule yield to mure serious considerations. 

'You wish me to speak said he to the count, after having 
replied negatively to all the suppositions made by the latter 
respecting the cause of his suffering. ‘ Well! 1 will speak- 
It will doubtless bo a very useless discourse, and I believe 
that this beautiful dog, whose plumpness and fine condition, 
would make luaiiy.mtyi envious, wotlld bo the fir^t to despise 
it if he could uudfTstand it.’ 

* But we arc not dogs,’ replied the old count, laughing: * I 
hope tliiit wc shiiil iiuderstand, and wc shall taku good care 
not to (lorpi-.e, lor foar of being despised in our turn. Come, 
pr(*iid youth, give utterance to your tliougitt.’ 

Then J’ii no began naively to relate all the ideas which 
had come t' him in the park from dawn until sunrlRe. lie 
did it without cMi'liasis, but without einbarrassinent, and 
ivitliout f.th(‘ tihaiiio. lie did not fear to tell the count all 
that lie C''ii>l(;-Tcd iliegitimate in tlie fact of lu> riches; for, 
at the suiiij time, he told all th.at he coii^iderid bucred in his 
right to ]':ij.jdni.KR. He titated to him the wleiie social pro¬ 
blem which \.rrkin_f iii liiai v. iili a cl.-rirne.-", and even 

with an twhich revealed to the couur ..ti extraor¬ 
dinary in.iri, and compelled hisu to look at M.s daughter 
from time to time with an expres iou of a:>toni!'iunont and 
admintioii, uLicli slie \ciyvisildY i-hared. ! know not if 
Jherre jts'iceivod this laittr ihet : t think he did not wish to 
look r.t the icar that an air of doubt aud of pity 

nili-hi. doj'i'ive him of the yirengHiK* Miyall. 1 think also, 
that, ii' be had looked at her, and her bmilo with ac- 

fluiescence, wliile her {)y!'o were moiat Avith sympathy, he 
would have lo.it hia seU'.os, or at least the thread of his dis¬ 
course. 

When he had told all the terror and all the padness which 
his rellcctions had awakened in him, and the abyss of doubt 
and despair to w^hieh tlicy bad led him, lio eonfcnscd that he 
had felt, in that moment of distress, a horror of life and a 
necessity of Hying to a better world. lie confessed that he 
had entertained thoughts of suicide, aud that the feeling of 
filial duty alone had power to bind him to an existence which 
no longer appeared to him but as an overpowering trial in a 
place of torture and iniquity. 

When he uttered these last words in an agitated voice, and 
with a pallid face, Yseult rose suddenly and made some tnrns 
in the alley, as if she were seeking for something. But when 
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she returned to her place^ her features were changed and hCP 
^es shining: perhaps she had wept. 

Nothing could ei|ual the surprwe of the Count de Villepreiix. 
He looked with piercing eyes at the inspired face of the young 
proletary^ and asked himself where this man, acunstomed to 
handle a plane, could have discovered and developed the 
germs of idoiis so vast, of thoughts bo elevatcd. 

* Do you know, muster Pierre,’ Raid he to him, when he had 
listened to the end with the greatest attention, Hhat you 
would make a great oratoy, and perluips a gi’cat writer 1 You 
speak like an apostle, and you rea^^on lila a "philosopher !’ 

Although this remark appeared to him Irivolons in bo seri¬ 
ous a discussion, I’ierrc was llattercd in spite of himself at 
being thus i)rai 8 ed before Yscult. 

* i neitlior know how to speak nor how to write,’ replied 
he, bluphiug; ' and having only problems to state, I shonld be 
but a poor preacher, unless yon would bo wiUhig, M. the 
count, to dictate to me my conclusion';:, ami determiuo my 
articles of faith.’ 

* raUoninlcu !’ cried the count, striking on the tab'ewith 
his snutTbox and looking at his daughter, 'how he talks of 
that I He moves heaven and earth from top to hot 1.0111; he 
aearches more profoundly into the mysteries of life than all 
the s:^ge'^ of anti([nity, and he wishes me to know the secrets 
of the Eternal J’’atJier I But do you take me, then, for the 
devil or ihnpoi>e'? And do you believe that it will not rc- 
<j_aire the wisdom of two thousand years to come, added fo all 
the wisdom of the past, to rcx>ly to your lU’opoBilion ? The 
greatest niirids of the present age will have nothing more to 
reply to yon than this; *• Why the devil do you trouble your¬ 
self i Try to be rich, and to accustom yourself to Hce the 
poor ar-MUid you.” Or else : “My dear friend, you are crazy, 
you must bo taken care of.” Y’es, uiion ray word, my poor 
master Pierre, of a hundred thousand sy.^tems, all more beau¬ 
tiful and more impossible each than the other, which may be 
presented to yon, tlicre is not a single one worth so much aa 
that which 1 liave adopted for my own special use.’ 

' And what is it then, air ■?’ returned Pierre with earnest- 
ness; ‘ for it is that 1 asked of you.’ 

* To admire what you say, and endure what is done here 
below.” 

*1b that allP cried Pierre, rising with an excited air* 
* Really, it was not worth the trouble of (mestioning mo, if 
you had no bettor answer to give. Ah 1 1 told you made" 
moiselle,’ added he, looking at Yesnlt without any feeling of 
<!onfasion, absorbed as he was in the highest thoughts; * 1 toldl| 
you truly that your father could do nothing tor me V 
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^ Is not resignation the result of experience and the last 
term of wi'^doiu '' replied Ysenlt, xvith an effort. 

* ResifTnation for our.-elve-i is a virtue which we niust have, 
and which is not very difficult when wo respect tnirsolves a 
little/ replied I’ierre. ‘ Art fur rnysidf, J declare that my 
poverty and my obscurity do not weigh upon me yet, and that 
I should be much more iinha]>py, tmich more troubled in my 
sentinicnf of .justice if 1 wore born rich like you mademoiselle. 
But t'l re-ii^n my ‘'ll' to the iin!iapi)ine<s of others, t(' b*»;ir the 


yoke which w-<ii)Wii iniioeoiit. heads, to look tran(|uilly 
upon the conr e ,^c worhl without ciidcavoufiti;^ to dis* 
cover another ‘ /h, another order, another (-rule of morals ? 


Oh ! that is jm. >'Sjbic—iinpo'^sible ! It is choa^h to make 
tne never slcf; . lo'ver amuse myself, never know a moment of 
happiness; it i enough to m.ikc me lose my courage, my 
-"eason, or my life !' 

‘Well, Tuv latberf cried Tsciilt, raising towards the count 
her niftiftoncd oyf'S, ardent with hope and impatience. 

She f.ivairod in vahi a reply thiiT might sinetion, by the 
maturity <d' judgment, the evangelical onthusiap.m of the 
young workman. The count smileil, raised his eye.- to heaven, 
and drc'v his (biughtcr to liia heart, while he extended his 
other hand to I'lcrrc. 


* (rcn '0 5 yomii; ,souls,’ said he to them, after a moment’s 
dlcnc'’, ‘you will still have nur.y drofirntj of this nature, be¬ 
fore you rccogni/c that there are immenne paradoxes and 
aublimo problems without pos'-iblc solution in this lower world. 
I do not desire lor you so hoou the disconragemeut and the 
iisgnst whit li arc the lot of vrisdom in white hairB. Form 
wishes, f .-m ^ystems, aa many as you will, and give u]» your 
heliof in t.lH'iu as lato as you o:ui. Master I’iorre,’ continued 
he, rising and lifting his cap of black velvet before the sfcupi- 
fied young man, ‘ my old head bows before you. t osteem 
you, admire and love you. Cimo often aiid talk ivith me. 
Tour virtue will make mo Homewhat younger; and perhaps, 
after many reveries, the mountain which weighs dow'ii our 
ideal will he lightened by the weight of*a %vhole grain of 
aand.' 


Saying this he passed hia arm under that of his daughter, 
and departed, carrying away hia pamphlets, his spectacles, 
and hirt newspapers, with the tran(j[uillity of a man ao- 
ouatomed to sport with the grandest ideas and the most 
sacred feelings. 

Pierre remained overwhelmed at first; then an irony, 
mingled with indignation and pity, took possession of him. 
Se considered himself very ridiculous fer having allowed the 
secret of his highest thoughts to be profaned by the frozen 
breath of this old man, grown grey in defections. It was 
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difficult for Mm not to overwhelm him inwardly with the 
deemst contempt. 

' What !’ said he to himself, * to know these thing;*, to have 
neither the means nor the desire to repel their truth, and to 
keep them in one’s self as a useless treasure of which one 
understands neither the value nor tho use ! To be a great 
lord, rich and powerful, to have grown old in the midst of 
social struggles, to have passed through the republic and the 
courts, and yet not to have a decided belief, not a victorious 
feeling, not an efficacious will, not even a generous hope ! 
And to be near the end of life without.knowing how to ex¬ 
press anything more than a barren regret, a derisive sympath/, 
a hypocritical discouragement I—If that be one of the most 
sensible and the best informed of his caf^te, what then arc the 
others, and what can we hope from dead bodies arrayed in 
the most beautiful insignia of life : power aiid renown ?-* 

In this lioly anger, Pierre was excited evcti to injtistice. 
He could not make allowance for the elVcct of early education^ 
and for prejudices drawn in with a mother’s milk. Jsothing 
is more difficult than to i>lace ourselves at a point of view 
entirely different to that from which we loo!:. H i'icrre Lad 
known society, not such as it should he, bui f ni ii as it is, he 
would, ill i^pite ol the impetuosity of hi-^ virluou-^ indignation, 
have retained some respect and much affection for this old 
man, superior to the larger part of hi', class, and remarkable 
among all men from the goodness of his instii'cts arnl the sim¬ 
plicity of his first impressions. But he had been drawn to 
him by Yseult’a promises, and for an instant, on ecoing bimsell 
listened to with so much interest, Im )iad expected u solution 
in conformity with hia wishes. His sorrow' W'uh great at seeing 
biinsclf praised and pitied at tho same time, as> an apostle and 
a fool. 

One single thing gave him strength to return to hia work^ 
that is, t(» rcBinue patiently the yoke of life : this was the ru- 
znembrauco ol the expression which Vseult had on leaving 
him. It seemed to him that the surprise, tho disappointment, 
the consternation,„which he had exj/criencod at that moment, 
filled the soul of that noble girl as they did his own. He had 
felt, on mooting her last look, something solemn like an eter¬ 
nal engagement, or an eternal farewell. His soul, recurring 
to that mysterious commotion, felt itself filled with joy and 
pain at the same time. He recognized, at this hour, that he 
loved pasuionately, and he did not know if the thr illin g of hi& 
heart proceeded from despair or from happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

At the moment when Pierre reenmed the road to his work<' 
shop, the count’s old valet-de chambre recalled him, to request 
that he would repair the table on which his master had just 
breakfai^tcd. J t was«a pretty little inlaid piece of furniture, 
with a small table eat upon, a leaf for writing, and a drawer 
beneath. Pierre pliilosophically returned to go to work, and, 
the valet-de chambre assisting him, they turned down the ta¬ 
ble in order t<» examine the broken part. They emptied th® 
drawer ; the valet collected in a basket a quantity of jonmals 
and old papers, and Pierre took the table on his shoulder to 
carry it to the workshop. 

AV'^hen he had liii'ished mending it, he shook the drawer to 
clean it before restoring it to its place ; and then he saw a 
card half-sticking o>it of a crack. He drew it entirely out, 
and when he was about to throw it away as a useless thing, 
he was struck by its strange form. It was only the half of a 
card, but it was cut slantingly several times, in a manner 
which appeared systematical. Pierre, who knew that tho 
count was well informed in geometry, sought to ilnd if there 
was not therein some problem of that science; but be could 
find nothing like it., and put the card in his pocket, thinking 
that perhaps Yseult, in a moment of reverie, had cut it thus 
by chance. ‘ Who can know,’ asked he of himself, ‘ what 
thoughts secretly agitated her when she gave herself up to 
this pro-occupation ? and as, after all, nothing is done by 
chance, the form of this catting perhaps contains in a sym¬ 
bolical manner all the secrets of her soul.' 

Acbille Lefort had informed him the night before that he 
should pass some days at Yillepreux, having some old accounts 
to settle with the steward relative to tb^ wine-cellar of the 
chateau. Pierre and he had agreed to meet that evening in 
tho park. It was still daylight when I’ierre went to the ren¬ 
dezvous, and while waiting for him, began to consider his card 
attentively. It was then tliat some confused ideas recurred 
to his memory. He had followed with interest, in the jour¬ 
nals of the preceding year, the trial of the sergeants of la 
Rochelle. lie had read tlio fanatical or cnthnsiastically elo¬ 
quent speeches of the attorney-general Bellart, and of the 
advocate-general Marchangy. The revolution of numerous 
details relative to the secrets of oarbonarism had struck him. 
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Seeing Achille Lefort approach, he had the sudden inspiration 
to present the card, saying to him: ‘ Do you know that ?* 

^How ! what do I seef cried the travelling clerk • *we 
were CDusinSf and you coTJcealed it from me] Well, you 
mystifiod me admirably ! But who could have guessed that ? 
You were trying me theu 'i You wero charged to watrdi mo,, 
to Bound me ? Was there any doubt rtspecling me'? lically, 
1 think I am dreaming ! Speak, answer me ?' 

‘ Jf wo are not coasiiis, we arc in the way to hecomo so, 
‘replied Iherrc, who, on seeing Achille’s naive stupefaction, 
liad great ditriculty to keep from laughing. ‘ It wsxsthecount 
de Yillcjireux who intrusted this sign to me, in order that I 
might sooner come to an understanding with >ou.* 

* 15ut if you are not initiated,' returned Achille more and 
more astonished, * this is contrary to all rules.’ 

* Apparently,’ pursued I’ierre, ‘ he has the right to act thus.’ 

‘ But not at all !’ cried the other. * Though he is allibated 

to the supreme pcnfr, he is not permitted to (ji.sclo«e our signs 
and our secrets. I see well that the old coward throws the 
saddle after the horce, or that fear confuses hi'^ brain so much 
that he does not know what he is about. I '>ugtit to have 
expected something like this, after all he t<'ld me yesterday. 
The news from Tracodero has unhorsed him cornj)letoly; he 
thinks that all is lost. He was anxious enough at the bo- 
ginning of the war. He has come to take refuge in his old 
keep only to hold himseli aloof from events, and now he 
wo^d like to hide himself with his owls in the cracks of hia 
emblazoned walls ! h>uch are men ! when they have a 
moment of courage, they have an increase of cowardice imme¬ 
diately afterwards. Faith, 1 can’t understand the madness of 
a directing committee that hopes to got any good out of these 
old nobles; as if they could forget the reign of terror, 
and as if they could do anything else hut spoil our 
plans and embarrass our manreuvres: excuse mo, master 
Pierre, 1 don’t say this trom distrust of you,—I know that you 
are as loyal, as discreet, as the best among us. But, in line, no 
one of usis allowed,to jest with his promises and our secrets.’ 

* Be re-assured and appeased, M. Lefort,’ replied Ticrrc, 
one gave me this card. 1 found it at the bottom of a drawer;, 
and if any one has revealed to mo the secrets of the association,, 
it is you, who have just told me much more than 1 asked.’ 

* Ah ! then you are laughing at mo 1’ said Achille, his eyea 
glittering with vexation and in a tone which seemed to wish 
to assume rather more than usual. 

* Gently, my master,’ replied Pierre, * take this card, it can 
do me no good, and yonr secrets do not appear to be much 
compromised by the discovery of this plaything. Amnso 
jourself with th^ things; 1 have no right to laugh at them 
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— 1 who am bound by puerilities of the same nature to a 
Bociety more secret, more vast, more solid, and more believing 
than your own.’ 

* Vou seem to l)c pivinc; me a lesson, master I’icrre,' returned 

JirhiUi , eonijikt'-ly vexed. ‘ IVIiatevcr est' c-m I m-iy have 
for you, 1 »!'> Tiot aeknowledgc such a right. If you were 
ignorant and rude like the greater part of your fellows, I 
might ])].'■ ee myself, by the Hilence of pity, above the roach of 
your poor But from the moment that I look upon you 

as iny c<piul in eduoaiiou and icasoning powers, I declare to 
you that 1 will not be any m"re patient with you than J 
would he witlt ..f aiy comrades.’ 

*M. Lefort/ rt* lied I’lerie with the greatest calmnoas, ‘I 
thank you ftr tix' Ilattorin" expressions with which you 
accompanj'your ilireals; but. I see peep out the pride of a 
man wlio puts on his glove bofure giving a blotv. Come, I 
will be more proud than you,— I will exteud my hand to you, 
declaring that I regret Laving w'oiuided you.' 

* Pierre,’ said Aeliille, aff'-etionatcly (“lasyurig the mechanic’s 
hand, ‘ 1 fed that I iovo you ; hut, 1 beg of y- u, let not this 
I’rieiidfhip bo broken by the pride of either of us.’ 

* I make the same retjuest of you,’ said Pierre .«miling. 

* My part is more clillicult than yours,’ returned Achille, 
•you are the pcojjle, that is, the aristocrat, the sovereign, 
whom wo conspirators of the third estate come to implore for 
the cause of justice and truth. You treat us as subalterns; 
you question us with hauteur, with distrust; you ask us if 
we arc fools or intriguerfi; you subject us to a thousand insults, 
that you must allow. And when wo do not carry the spirit of 
propagaiidisni even to Christian humility, when our blood 
boils ill um vi ins, and whoii we claim to be treated by you aa 
your eiju. i , you tell U', that wc wore not sincere, that w'o bear 
within iia hatred and pride,—in a word, that Ave are impostors 
and cowards who lower oiiraelves to you in order to exploit 
you. The government hue adopted this system of calumnies 
in order to diminish our iniluence Aviih you, to detach the 
people from its only, its true friends; and you thus throw 
yourselves into the trap of absolutisnf. This is neither 
generous nor Avise.’ 

* What you say contains excellent truths from the point of 
view in which you are,’ returned Pierre. ‘ But there is much 
in reply to justify us. Ea^ou in what concerns you, you who 
call yourselves sincere men, I might object to you that you 
have received from heaven no miss-ion to excite and agitate 
ns, you who have never reflected seriously upon onr condition, 
and who, oven while lamenting it, know absolutely no method 
of changing it. 1 might also toll you that you contract, in 
jthe trade you follow (for it is a trade, allow me the exprea* 
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BioD)> habits quite as Jesuitical in their nature, as those which 
you attribute to a corrupting goTomment. You lightly make 
to us promises which you know you cannot keep; then you 
observe us, you penetrate us, you learn our weaknesses, our 
errors, our vices; and wben you have endured for some time 
this rough contact with the people, as the spirit of charity 
and of teaching is not really in yon, as you are tormented by 
ideas purely political and by no meaiis moral, you become 
'disgusted and you withdraw from us saying; 1 have seen the 

I)eople, they are ferocious, they are briitified; it will be cen¬ 
turies before they are fit to govern th%insel<rcp. IJeware of 
the people, my friends, let us not goto fast. The people is 
behind us, ready to overwhelm us. Woe to us if we let loose 
the enraged beast—”' 

‘We do not say that!’ cried Achille. 

‘ You do say it; you cannot help writing and publishing it; 
your journals are full of the protests oT your lawyers and 
your orators who deny and despise us. Think you that we do 
not read your journals ? The people,” yon say, '* are not 
that vile population which howls in the mobs, which demands 
blood and pillage, which begs, club in hand, ready to take 
the life of any one who does not give up his purse. The 
people are the healthy part of the population, which earns its 
bread honestly, which respects acquired rights, seeking to 
deserve the same rights, not by violence and anarchy, but by 
perseverence in labour, by aptitude for instruction, and re¬ 
spect for the laws of our country ?” This is how you define 
the people, this is how yon put on their Sunday clothes to 
present yourselves before the tribunals, before the chambers, 
and before all those who have the means to subscribe to your 
publications. But the coarse dress which the Avorkman wears 
during the week, his horrible wounds, his disgusting maladies, 
and his vermin—but his deep indignation when misery 
reduces him to extremity, his too just threats when he sees 
himself forgotten and tiodden under foot—but his shocking 
delirium when the regret of yesterday and the fear of to¬ 
morrow compel him to drmlcy as one of your poets has said, 
tht forgetfulness of 5orro?t'—but all that there is in him of 
rage, of disorder, and abandonment of self in the fact of his 
misery, you wash your hands of this; you know nothing of 
it: yon would blush to justify it; you say ; ‘Hhose are our 
enemies also; they are the horror and disgrace of society !** 
And yet, those also arc the people! Cleanse their stains, 
remedy their evils, and you will see clearly that this vile herd 
oaxne from the bosom of God as well as yourselves. In vain 
do you wish to make distinctions and categories; there are 
not two peoples, there is but one. That one which works in 
your houses, smiling, quiet and well-dressed, is the same that 
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howls at your gates, irritated, gloomy, and covered with rags*' 
The only difference is that you have given work and bread to 
the first, and that you have found nothing for the other to do. 
Why, for example, do you, M. Lefort, place me, inoessantly, 
in your praises, apart from my family. Do you think to do 
me honour by no means, I wish nothing of the kind, not !• 
The lowest of beggars is my equal, mine. I do not blush to 
recognize him, as do many among us, into whom you have 
breathed your ingratitude and your vanity, at the same time 
with your habits of comfort. No, no ! that wretched being 
is not of a cast inferwr to mine, he is my brother, and his 
abject situation makes me blush for the comfort in which I 
live. Understand this tvcll, M. Lefort: so long as there arc 
human beings covered with the leprosy of poverty, so long I 
shall say that you have done no good with your conspiracies, 
your citizen charters, and your changes of cockade.’ 

*My dear Hiigueuin,’ said Achille, with emotion, ‘your 
sentiments are grand; but you are in too much haste to ac» 
cuse US. Do you think it so easy a matter to be the physician 
of moral humanity, and to iind without hesitation and with¬ 
out failure the remedy for so many evils ?’ 

‘ Is it seeking a remedy, then, to turn away your eyes with 
horror and to stop your nostrils, saying that there is nothing 
but corruption and infection in the hospital] What should 
you think of a surgeon who could not see an ulcerated limb 
without fainting ] would that be devotedness ? would it even 
be a love of sciunce { would it be an indication of a real vo¬ 
cation. Well I have courage then to descend into the lazar- 
houses of moral humanity, as you say ; have courage then to 
sound with your hands the abyss of our evils, and do not lose 
time in saying that it is a horrible sight; think of the re¬ 
medy : for I have never sern a physician, however slothful, 
however ignorant he might be otherwise, abandon a patient 
under the pretext that he was too disgusting to be cured. 
Now, if 1 pass from the sincere but shallow republiean, to 
those who are neither the one nor the other, where shall I 
find words to express ray opinion of them.! 1 have known 
some, you see, though I have been accustomed only to the 
society of the workshop. That physician with whom you 
caused me to sup at the Vaudoia', is be not a man who, in the 
event of a revolution, has a powerful personage, a prince of 
the blood-royal, all ready in his pocket, at once to take the 
place of him who will bo overturned. And without going 
very far, your conspirator deputy, yonr member of the 
supreme vente your old count de Villeprcnx, with whom, I 
am sure, you have more political than business transactions, 
have you not just given me a faithful portrait of himi’ 
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* Perhaps 1 went too far; I accused him, in my excitement 
of a fault which he did not commit.* 

*Do not try to reinstate him in my good opinion. 1 have 
talked with him for an hour to-day. I have seen tbo bottom 
of his conscience. Them is foothold everywhere; 1 assure 
you, for whomsoever likes to follow', without fatigue and with¬ 
out danger, the current of fortune.* 

Hero Pierre related his interview with the count, without 
mentioning, however, the circumstauce which had led to it. 
His recital made Achillo reflect a great deal, lie asked him¬ 
self what lio could have replied to tl./j (jut^stion which the 
mechanic had addressed to the old rich man, and yet h<', could 
find no objection against the right of the mechanic thus to 
state the problem of property. 

^It is certain,’ said ho, Hhat this is a grave (juestion, and 
one which must be couBidered by men oi the age and of 
genius.* 

‘And of heart,’ rotnmod Pierre; ‘for with intelligence 
alone, you will never find the answer.’ 

‘ And -without it, nevertheless, what good doe<i dcvotedncBS 
dol fait not necessary that men Piipuriur to the masa Ij^y 
science and meditation should come to the aspiatancf <;f the 
people, and enlighten them respecting their real intcrc'iti?’ 

‘ Jlou’t use that word, M. Acliille. Our real interchts ! great 
God ! we know very well what that means in the ideas of 
your future legislators!’ 

“ But, in fine, Pierre, you do not distrust me 1’ 

‘No, certainly; but I do not believe in you, for know 
no more than I, who know nothing.' 

‘ Then have recourse to and confidence in superior men.* 

‘Where are they? What have they done? What have 
they taught ? What J you have heard them, you act under 
their orders, yon work lor their profit, and you know nothing, 
you have nothing to Bay to me from them ? They have a 
secret, and they do not intrust it to their adepta ? And they 
do not let the people see even a glimpse of it? Arc they then 
the brahmins of Ipdia?’ 

‘ You have a cruel and discouraging logic, master Pierre, 
What must be done, then, if no one knows what he does or 
what he says ? Must wc fold our arms, and w'ait for the x)eople 
to deliver thcmbelves? Do you believe they will succeed 
without counsels, without guides, without a rule ?’ 

‘ They will succeed, however, and they will have all these. 
Their rule, they will themselves make; their guides, they will 
draw from their own bosom; their counsels, they will receive 
from the Spirit of God, which will descend upon them. We 
juust, indeed, count a little upon Providence.’ 

‘ So you reject every kind of light coming jfrom the chief 
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of liberalism? Because a man has celebrity, talents, and in¬ 
fluence on the middling classes, the people Tvill distrust him f 

* The day on which a man ebjill come to us and say ; Men 
praise my merit, admire my knowledge, herd under my 
power : but listen, my children ; my science, my strength, my 
genius, give me no right that can be hurtful to you. I 
acknowledge, therefore, that the most simple among you has 
a right, quite as much as I and mine, to comfort, to liberty, 
to education; that the iveakest amoug you has a right to re¬ 
press niy strength il 1 abuMi it, and the most obscure to reject 
my opinion, if it be iitiin )ral; in fine, that 1 iuu!>t give proof 
of virtue and of cli:»! riy in order to be, in my own eyes as in 
yours, a great snvunr, a great sovereign, or a great poet.” 
Oh J let tlutse ulio arc called ^rcat mcn, come and say this to 
us ! we will cast our-solves upon their bosom, as upon the 
bosom of (Jod : lor (tod <loca not create by knowledge and by 
power alone—he creates by love aL-Jo. But. f^o long as, des¬ 
pising the gro'^snc'is of our understanding, they fold us like 
beasts in an eneio-ure where there Ls not even grass to cx’op, 
which Mill not hold us all without our cru&hing and smother¬ 
ing each other, and from which, nevertheless, we cannot get 
out, because they have everywliere placed soldiens to guard 
from our hands riie beautiful fruits of the earth, we W’ill say 
to them; “Bo silent, and lot ns get out as we can. Your 
advice is treacluTv, and your triumphs are insiilt«. Do not 
walk upon our chains with a proud air; do not march through 
our dialieai toned ranks with the words of false pity in your 
mouths. Wo do not wish to do anything for you, not even to 
bow to you; fur you, who bow to us very low when you are 
afraid or have need <if us, you know very well that you have 
not the leai*t desire to resign into our hands your treasures, 
your power, and your glory.” This is what wc bhall say to 
your men of intellect.' 

* But all that you put in tlic* mouth of the man who asks 
from the people his strength and his celebrity, I feel in my 
heart. If 1 have such sentiments, I, an obscure servant of the 
cause, why will you not allow that nobler intellects may have 
them in the highest degree?’ 

* Because, until the present time, this has not shown itself 
to be the case; because I have read all I could read, and have 
not even had a glimpse of what I sought; because I have 
found all the solntions given by your past and present great 
minds to be proud, cruel, and anti-human.' 

* It is also because you are too much in the ideal; you ask 
more of meik than they can accomplish. You would wish for 
chiefs and councillors who would unite in themselves the 
boldness of Napoleon and the humility of Jesus Christ. Thio 
is exacting too much of human nature in one ^y; and be- 
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Bides, if sncli a man slionld come, he would not be understood \ 
Ton reason, you individually—the people do not reason.' 

' The people reason better than you think; and the proof 
is, that you cannot succeed in agitating? them. They feel 
their hour is not yet come. They prefer rather to endure 
their evils some days longer, than to raise their bruised side 
in order to bruise the other side by changing their position. 
They wait for the vault over them to be raised, so that they 
may stand erect. And do you know of what that vault ia 
made ? Of the citizens first, and of the nobles on top. 
Citizens ! shako off your nobles, if theynre too heavy for you: 
that is your business. We will help you, if it be proved to 
us some day that it will relieve ourselves. But if you are as 
heavy as they, look on for yourselves ! we will shake you off 
in our turn. 

* But what will you do until then 1 

* What you advise us. We will work with all our strength 
not to die of hunger, and wo still find means to help each 
other. We will preserve our companionsbii) among workmen, 
in spite of its abuses and its excesses, because its principle is 
more beautiful than that of your carbonarism. It tends to 
re<eBtablish equality among ourselves, while yours teuds to 
maintain inequality upon the earth.* 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

On the next day the marchioness did nob dine at the chateau. 
She had gone to pay a visit to one of her relatives established 
in a small city in the neighbourhood. She departed in the 
morning in a light open calash drawn by one borse and ac¬ 
companied by a single domestic who drove. She had taken, 
intentionally, or rather by the advice of Yseult, the most 
modest equipage cf the chateau, in order not to wound the 
self-love of her relative, who was not rich. This precaution 
had not prevented all the small people of the city from posting 
themselves at their doors and windows to see her pass, saying 
to each other with bitterness; * Look at that marchioness 
with her coach and ?u’r coachmen ! Nevertheless she is old 
Clicot the dyer’s daughter.* 

Josephine was kept from dinner by her cousin, and could 
not resume the road to Yillepreux before the close of day. 
Bhe remarked with a certain anxiety, as she entered the 
carriage, that Wolf, the coachman, had a loud voice and a 
red face. This anxiety increased when she saw him rapidly 
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descend the badly paved street of the city, grazing the comes 
stones with that audacity and that good luck which often ao- 
company drunken people. The fact is that Wolf had mtt some 
/Hands: an expression consecrated among drunkards to ex« 
plain and justify their frequent mishaps. Those honest 
persons have so many friends that they keep no account of 
them, and you can go nowhere with them that they do not 
meet some. 

After tw'o hundrtd paces, Wolf, and consequently the 
calash and the maix-hioneBS, had, by a miracle, already escaped 
so many disasters, that *t was to be feared Providence would 
soon be wearied, hi vain Josephine commanded and con* ' 
jured him to go uu/re gently ; he paid no attention to her, 
and seemed to give v/ings to the quiet horse he drove. Fortu* 
iiately perhaps, heaven inspired him with the idea of re* 
new'ing the snapper to his whip, and of stopping, for that 
purpose, before the door of a small hou.'e situated at the ex¬ 
tremity of the buburh, decorated with this inscription ; Fathc.' 
La^ir!<iac, lioi.'-i i>,'o, r, hfi~ /or 'id<<n and Oi.itstf sells 

Iran, stma, oaU, A t. 

The evening -Iill grew darker, and Josephine’s fear went on 
incrfia.'iijg. As kjmi as she saw the Automedon down from 
his scat, bu y r.ilking v.itli the people of the Ijoufo, W'ho 
brought, him .;t th-^ .■.irnc time a Fii;ii>pcr for hhs whip and a 
mull g]as■^ (iL * naj( 1 y, she resolved to IcaAx the carriage and 
rcturii to the city, in C'l'dcr to a:dc her cou>in for a man to 
drive lo:, .>-■ he-sjntality until the next day. There was no 
iio])e that, V,',iir, who, of course, pretended to be absolutely 
fabling, Would eousent to listen to her complaints. She 
th'-i'i'loro eali'd for one to open the caniage door. * Sir,* 
cried she at a venture to a man whom ehe saw stopping in the 
middle of the road, ‘have the goodncts to helj) me from the 
carriage.’ Before siio had fini.'shed her sentence, the door w'as 
opened, and a resijocll'nl and assiduous cavalier oJffcred her his 
hand, it was the Corinthian. 

* You here !’ cried the marchioness with more joy than 
prudence. 

* 1 was waiting for you to pass,* replied j\.maury, lowering 
bis voice. 

The marchioness, confused, stopped, one foot out of the 
carriage, one baud in that of Amaury. 

* 1 do not understand what you mean to say,’ returned Bhe> 
in a trembling voice, * How and why did you wait for me V 

*I came here in the day to make some purchases relating 
to my business. 1 dined in this cabaret at tlie same time 
with M. Wolf, your coachman. 1 saw him drink so much 
that I became anxious as to the manner in which he would 
drive your oaniage, eud 1 waited here to see if he went, 
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fitrai^ht, and if there was no danger of yonr being overt arned.’ 

‘He is in a state of intolerable drunkenness/ replied the 
marchioness; ‘and ii you would have the gootincKS* to ac¬ 
company me back to the city— 

‘And why not to the chateau f returned the Ct;rinthiim. 
“ I havo never driven a calaah; but 1 know how to tlrive a 
covered cart on occasion, and it does not to me that there 
is much difference.* 

‘ You would have no repugnance to mountitj£/ tho 

‘J should have a great deal under otlicr circusw^tancc'!, 
. replied the Corinthian, smiling ; ‘ but 4 feci iiL-iie jit ilji.v ni-»- 
ment.’ 

Josephine understood, and felt herself divided, bet w ,",n ter¬ 
ror of what was passing within her, and the irresh'i'voh- d 'ire 
to accept Amaury’s offer; and it was not fear aloii-. t');u im¬ 
pelled her to it. 

‘But how shall we manage/'^he. ‘It h noi; p --'iole 
for more than one to sit upon the I>o\, auJ ih v vuJ.j neve; 
oonscat to climb up behind the carriigo, il* i 'i’u!' 
love, and does not believe himsell drunk th C Ii 'll ^ ‘ ! id 

he will make an uproar. That niutk «nght<*o i-t ■ ? 

should rather return on foot to the cbaieuu 
to be driven by him.’ 

‘1 would rather drag the carr'ugo mynuh' Jiun let v • > wah? 
Uve long leagues/ replied the (Jorintlila:i. 

‘Well! we will leave Jiim hero/ ^ahi r v/he.t, 

cheeks were burning. ‘ Let us go *’ 

‘Let U9 go!’ said the Corinthian. ''Tiier^ ho if- ('utering 
the carabet: we shall bo far away before he tliiiik'=; of coming 
out.* 

lie precipitately closed the door, leaped upon Ih** l)o.v^ '<fii«ed 
the whip and reins, and departed like a Hash, withoa'.. giviS'.t: 
the marchioness lime for reflection. 

Where had ho found so much boldness i fdh ♦ v'Mnt ,1. 1 
Icnow? Reader, ib is easier for you to understand fiian i'or nso. 
to explain. There arc natures which arc timid like i'icrrc 
Hugueuin’s, reserved like YHeiilt*-}. TIutc are also nature 
which arc spontaneous like the marchioness’s, impetuous like 
the Corinthian's. Then there is youth, beauty which seeks 
and attracts beauty, love which levels ranks and laughs at 
custom; there is also opportunity which emboldens, and night 
which protects. 

The Corinthian descended the hill with more temerity 
than Wolf would have done— and vet Josephine felt no fear; 
and yet that poor Wolf was not the most intozicated of the 
^kree. 

When they were at the bottom of the hiU, it was neocssary 
tt> ascend, and there it was impoasibla for the hone to keep tip 
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Ills irnt. Jiceidc^, were they not far enough a-head to let th9 
P'-t/V lieast breatheBut the marchioneaa was not yet ea^. 
That tlrmikon man might run after the carriage, reclaim hie 
whiji aijid JiW boA, nf which he was as jealous as a kiug could 
he oi hio (broho and hi.' sceptre; in ftrie, dispute their pos- 
o.i-.sion, l'7 ','.rcc, with the usurper. The marchioness shud" 
d* r<;d at ti." idea of sui'h a scene; and, in her anxiety, it was 
jidi j iiai tii ,t! r'uut .~5ie should rm)yo about in the carriage, that 
in;'jhou d change i;<>iace, that she should even take tho 
sc;i? i» ordoi t'l .-n " if no one was running towards them 
i'l iji boh'i.d, 1:. -ic ai.:>o natural that the Corinthian should 
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in/ivao.' j ‘Jii'l'.r '■i/ujlar circanistunces, would have 
' i'o . III’!' t'that they would not even 
] ■ I (■ d, < .'j> ]■; .nid, and at the same time 

■ . '.u jLi-/ ihoighi riii\ dipsipating the anxiety 

') .ill .-'r, 

' n.r 1 V0.1 fdi ils tht g'tN of tlie chateau/ replied 
. ', ^ i v.iil runaway without being soon. You will 

^iouot i!i' /'.o will take the rt*iu. 5 , and you will say to 
whe doim''?i^>. who tome to open, that Wolf forgot himself at 
tho cahar-ii, tliuf you had good reasons not .to trust him, and 
that you drov^i tlio carriage yoiiracU.’ 

' N obndy will heUeve it. They know what a coward I am,' 

* I'ear gives courage. Between two dangers we choose the 
ttasf. See, madam, I repeat proverbs to you like Saacho, to 
iai’ikc you laugh; but you do not laugh, you arc still afraid.* 

' You do not understand, you do not, M. Amauiy! Women 
urc so unhappy, such slaves, bo easily sacrificed in the world 
in which I live V 

^ Unhappy, slaves, you ! 1 thought you WOTO all quedlUk* 

* And what made you think so V 
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*Toii are all bo beautiful, bo well dressed ! You haye id* 
wap BO animated, bo happy an air 1’ 

* Beally, do yon think 1 have such an air V 

*1 have always seen you with a smile upon your lips, and 
your complexion is always so pure, your manners so gracious 
<^1 say this, madame the marchioness, without knowing if I 
express myself properly, and expecting always to make you 
laugh, like Sancho talking to the duchess/ 

* Do not speak so to me, Amauiy; it is yon who have the 
appeacrance of laughing at me. You are not Sancho, and 1 
am neither a duchess nor a real marchlQncSt,; 1 am the daugh¬ 
ter of a mechanic, and 1 have no pretension to be anything 
else.* 

' And yet—. But you forbid me to be Sancho, and I must 
not tell you all that parses in my head.' 

* Oh 1 1 know very well what you wish to say ; I married a 
noble, is it not! I have been sufficiently rciiroached for it, 
both in his class and my own. And 1 have explalovd it cruelly 
enon^ for C3<td to have forgiven mo !* 

Amaury, who had done violence to his feelings in order to 
converse gaily, was too much agitated to continn'; the same 
tone, but not bold enough to speak seriously. Tliey both fell 
into a prolouiid silence, and only inidt rsLood e.ioh other the 
better. What had they to communicate ’ Tucy bad, as yet, 
said nothing, and yet they knew very well that Lht.y loved 
each other. Amaury felt that there \va»i only a word to ex¬ 
change betwcon them; but there the courage tailed on }>otli 
Bides. 

‘Alon Dieu ! M. Amaury,* said tlio marehioncs??, who had 
returned to the back part of the cariiagc, ‘ it seems to mo 
that we have ]>asscd the cross-road. We ought to have turned 
to the left. Do you know the road ?’ And she resumed the 
front scat. 

* I travrllod it this morning for the iirst time/ re])!ied the 
Corinthian ; ' but it seems to me that the hoivc will carry 
right, unless he is in the same situation as myself.’ 

* In fact this is p horse which has just been brought from 
Paris. He cannot help us.* 

' 1 think we must keep straight on.* 

* Ho, no, we must leave the main road, and go into the 
lande. We have lost our way, but we shall find it in that 
direction.* 

Nothing was more difficult than to guide their course on 
the lando by the cart tracks running in every direction, all 
alike and presenting no indication to the traveller other than 
certain peouliarities to which the people of the cotmtry alone 
were accustomed. Although Josephine had often travexeed 
those vague paths, she coidd not be sufficiently sure of her 
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poidtion not to take a certain thicket or a certain post for 
that which ahe thoneht she recogmsed. Moreover, the night 
was entirely dark; fleecy clouds veiled the feeble light of the 
■tars, and insensibly the white tout which slept upon the 
pools o[ water spread itself over all objects, and soon prevented 
their distinguiaMng any. 

This uncertain advance in the mist was not without dan¬ 
ger. The Sologue, that vast lande which extends through the 
most fertile and most charming districts of central France, is 
a desert capriciously crossed by dry zones in which flouridi 
magniflcent heaths, aivl moist ones in which languish, among 
the reeds, waters without motion and without colour. A 
greyish vegetation covers those muddy lakes, more dangerous 
than torrents or precipices. Onr travellers had wandered a 
long while in this labyrinth without finding an exit. The 
horse, deceived by appearances of beaten paths, entered into 
blind ones, at the end of which, stopped by bogs, he was 
obliged to retrace his steps. ^ From time to time one wheel 
sank in a quicksand, which it was impossible to see or to 
avoid ; tho carriage then leaned over in a threatening man¬ 
ner, and the frightened marchioness pressed with all her 
strength the Corinthian's arm, uttering cries, soon succeeded 
by laughter, which served to conceal her shame. Amaury 
would have sought for these accidents could he have per¬ 
ceived them; but they became so frequent, and the danger 
so real, that it was necessary to give up going any further. 
The marchioness insisted upon this, for she began to be really 
terrified, and her driver no longer dared be sure that he 
would not upset her in some swamp. The horse, fatigued 
with travelling two hours, sometimes in the thorny furze, 
sometimes in clay up to his knees, stopped of his own accord 
and began to graze. 

The marchioness srid, laughingly, that she was hungry, not 
well knowing, 1 believe, what to say. 

'I have some rye bread in my bag,* said Amauiy: *why 
can 1 not metamorphose it into pure wheat, that I may offer 
it to you 1* , 

*Bye bread!’ cried Josephine; 'oh! how fortunate!^ 1 
like no other, and 1 have been deprived of it so long ! Give 
me some, it will recal to me that beautiful time of my life 
when 1 was not a marchioness.* 

Amauiy opened his bag and took out the rye bread. Jose¬ 
phine broke it, and giving him half; '1 hope that you will 
eat with me,’ said she to him. 

' X never expected to su^ with you, madame the marohio- 
nesB,' replied Amaury, receiving with joy the bread she had 
touched. 

F 
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* Do not oaU mo marchioneBB any more/ aaid she, with a 
charminf melancholy, * We are here in the desert: may X 
not forget my davery for a single hour t Ah 1 if yon knew 
all that this heath recals to me ! My childhood, my early 
flports, my dear last liberty, sacrificed at sixteeii, and for 
ever! 1 was a real peasant in those days: 1 ran with hare 
feet after the butteifiies, after the birds. 1 was more simple 
than the little shepherd girls who were niy associates; for 
they knew how to spin and knit, and 1—1 knew nothing; and 
when 1 undertook to watch the sheep, I was so very forgetful 
that 1 always lost some one. Would^you believe that at 
twelve years old I did not know how to read 1 ’ 

'1 believe that I did not know bow at fifteen/ replied 
Amaury. 

* But how many things yon have learnt in a short time ! 
Hy uncle says yon are more leanied than bis son. Certainly 
you are more so than 1. 1 see well, from the odds and ends 
of conversations we have bad together at the dance, that yon 
have read enorinouely.’ 

* Too little to he learned, enough to be unhappy.’ 

* Unhappy ! You also 1 And why, then T 

‘Were you not happier when you were a little shepherdess 
in wooden shoes?' 

* But you have not lost your liberty, you V 

* Perhaps so, men Dieii! But if 1 should find it again,, 
what good would it do me ?’ 

‘ How ! the world is before you, the future smiles upon 
you, my dear Corinthian ; you have genius, you will be an 
artist; you will be rich perhaps, and certainly celebrated.' 

‘ When all these dreams are realized, will they muke me 
more happy ?’ 

‘ Ah ! 1 see how it is, you have xorial iiL os, like your friend 
Pierre. My uncle told us last evening that Pierre had hia 
mind quite filled with philosophical dieams. 1 do not know 
what that means, not I; you see, Amaury, that 1 have not so 
much learning as you.' 

* Social ideas, ij philosophical dreams! No, truly t I no 
longer think of all that. My heart torments me more than 
my head.’ 

There was a moment of silence. That fraternal repast had 
greatly diminished the distance between them. By breaking 
the black bread of the workman, the marchioness had com¬ 
muned with him; and never did philter, formed with the most 
skilful preparations, produce a more magical effect upon two 
timid lovers. 

‘ 1 am sure you are cold,’ said Amaury, feeling the shuddef’ 
of the marchioness, whose shoulder touched bis. 

f 1 am only a little cold in my feet/ she replied. 
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should think so; yon have satin shoes on/ 

‘ How do yon know that V 

* Did you not put your foot out of the oaniage tl alight 
when I opened the door V 

* What are you doing now T 

' I am taking off my Test to wrap your feet in, I have no¬ 
thing else/ 

* But you will catch cold. I will never allow that. In 
such a mist ! No, no, 1 will not have it.' 

‘ Do not refus>ti me this favour; it is probably the only one 
that J shall ask of vou in my whole life, madame the mar¬ 
chioness.' 

* Ah ! if you cull me so again, I will listen to nothing.* 

'And what ran I call you V * 

Josephine tlid not reply. The Corinthian had taken off’ 

hie vest, ho had left the box and had come to the door. ' If 
you would take the b>ck seat,’ said he to her, ‘you would at 
least be x»rotceted by the covering of the calash; you would 
not have this rni-jt on vou'- head.’ 

‘ And you,’said Josephine; ‘you mean to remain as you 
are, your shoulders exposed to the cold, and your feet in the 
wet grass 1’ 

' 1 will get on the box again.’ 

‘ Then I can’t talk with you any longer, you will be too far 
off.' 

‘ Well, I will take a seat on this step.’ 

'No, get into the carriage.’ 

* And if the lu'rse drags us into a pond V 

' Fasten the reins to the seat, you can quickly seize them 
in case of need.’ 

‘ In fact, he h busy !’ said Amaury, seeing that the excellent 
beast was grazing without thought of evil. 

‘Ho crops the fern as I eat the rye bread,” said Josephine, 
laughing. * Certainly, to him also, this lande reeds youth 
and liberty.’ 

Amaury seated himself in the calash opposite the mar¬ 
chioness. I'his was the last act of respe>;t that remained to^ 
him to perform. But the night was so fresh, and be bad strip* 
ped himself to cover her feet! She made him sit by her side, in, 
order that he might at least have a little protection against 
the mist. Something, indeed, told her in the bottom of her 
heart, that this was striking the last blow at an already van¬ 
quished man. He had defended himself courageously for two 
hours, and certainly she had no idea of exciting him. She 
thought that the timidity of a idan of twenty would preserve 
her to the end, and that a pure and fraternal love would be 
sufficient for their mutual joy. But there was fear in her 
soul on account of the world in which she lived, and in the 
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loul of the Govinthian there waa remorse on account of the 
SaTinienne. Kow, pure love requirea a perfect calmness of 
consdAoe, and neither of them was calm. A stranse ehiver* 
ing had seized upon her as well as upon him. They still 
tried to attribute it to the cold. They endesTonred to laugh 
and to talk; they no longer found anything to say to each 
other, and the Corinthian felt a sadness which bordered on 
bitterness. This silence became more irksome and more fear¬ 
ful in proportion as it was prolonged, and Josephine felt in¬ 
deed that they must fly or falL 
*Do yon not think,* said she with texyor, 'that we could 
resume our rontel* 

'Where is our route!* said the Corinthian with a secret 

The marchioness saw that he suffered: she was overcome. 
'In fact/ said she, 'we should only lose ourselves the 
more. We had better remain here patiently until day. The 
nig^ are so short at this season !* 

She touched her repeater. It was midnight. And she 
added, to draw an answer from him: 

' will be daylight in two hours, will it not V 
'The day will come quickly enough, you may be tranquil/ 
relied Axoaury, in a despairing voice. 

That sound of bis voioe thrilled through Josephine. A 
new BUence succeeded this mute burst of Amaury. The 
horse whinnied in sign of ennui and distress. The froga 
croaked in the swamp. 

Suddenly Amauiy saw that Josephine wept lie threw 
himself at her feet; and two other hours passed in an intoxi¬ 
cation BO complete, that they forgot all, tho world, the former 
love, the future, and fear, and the day which dawned, and 
the horse which had resumed his route. 

A cry of terror escaped the marchioness, when she saw, by 
the light of the morning, a man’s head advancing towards the 
door. This fright was veiy natural, but it tore the Corinthian 
aa from a dream. And when he thought of it afterwards, he 
imagined that the, marohioness would have felt half less 
fright and shame, if she had been surprised in the arms of a 
gentleman. 

As to him, he also had a feeling of confusion before the 
witness of his happiness. It was Pierre Hnguenin. 

' Be re-assured, madame the marohioness/ said the latter on 
aeeing Josephine's frightful paleness and wandering air. 'I 
am mone, and you have nothi^ to fear. But you must 
latum at onoe to the chateau.* Ton were expected quite far 
into the night. Tour cousin was so anxious about you, that 
riie sent to the city. Feihaps they are also looking for you 
in another direction.* 
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(l^ten, Fiene/ said the Corinthian. *Thia is wh&t yon 
must say: I passM the night at the city; yon have net seen 
me; yon fonnd madame the marchioness alone, lost, ran awaj 
with by her horse, about midnight—* 

'That is impossible, they saw me at the chateau notha]f*an« 
hour ago 1* 

' But where are we, then V 

*A quarter of aleagae from the chateau at most. What 
shall 1 say V 

'That Wolf got intoxicated last evening, which is the 
truth; that he was hear upsetting ten times in ten minutes; 
that he alighted at a cabaret in the suburb of the city—* 

*Yery well,’ said I'ierre; 'then the horse ran awajund 
has been going over the lande all night. Now fly, Amai^; 
hide yourself in the furze, and don't return until towards 
noon. You slept in the city.' 

The Corinthian hastened to alight and hide himself in the 
thickets. The marchioness had not strength enough to say a 
single word. Half fainting in the back of the carriage, she 
was in a nervous state which rendered very probable the atorj 
Pierre had undertaken to relate. % 

He took the horse by the bridle, and helped him to get out 
of the swamp, walking before him, and satisfying himself 
with his foot of the solidity of the earth he made him pass 
over. When they reached the chateau, the first person they 
saw running towards them was Yseult, who had not gone to 
bed, and who, from her window, was exploring all the roads 
since daylight. 

Pierre informed her that he had found the marchioness 
alone in the carriage, drawn by the horse, who, after having 
run all night, was returning by chance; that at the first 
moment she had strength enough to tell him how the acd- 
dent had happened, and he told on this point the story he 
had arranged with the Corinthian. Then he assisted Made¬ 
moiselle de Yillepreux to transport her cousin to her apart¬ 
ment, while the domestics examined the horse’s hamess, 
which Pierre had taken the precaution to disarrange and to 
break in several places, in order to give the appearance of a 
serious revolt on his part. This poor animal was the only 
one calumniated in consequence of the adventure. Nobody 
B^pected the truth. Wolf, who had'seen nothing, and who 
did not even remember bow things had passed, could not 
exculpate himself. He would have been dismiss^, had not 
the marchioness, after having a nervous attack, earnestly 
reqneated that he should be forgiven. Pierre was thanked 
in the fineat terms by the count & Yillepreux. But nothing 
was worth so much to him as a single word from Ysenlt; and 
as be still awaited it, he was about to return sadly to the 
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-workBliop, when she approadied him, extended her hand, and 
clasped bis, before all the world, with a frank friendship of 
which her features confirmed the radiant expression. It was 
a different happiness from that of the Corinthian; but per* 
haps it was not less. 


CHAPTER XXVII.*' 

T:^ bulletins of the Spanish war arrived every day more 
pofiTpons for the official French army, and more alarming for 
the secretly organized army of carbonarism. 

The capitulation of Malaga had follovred close upon that of 
Trooadero. Riego still held out, waiting fur the same king 
who had tremblingly offered him his lighted cigar, to send 
him on ait ass to exeention. Ballesteros was treating with the 
Due d’Angoal6me. Liberalism was nearly crushed in Spaiop 
it 'vAs greatly discouraged in France. 

The Count do Villepreux, whom the opposition had amused 
for several years, began to find the play too serious, and se« 
oretly repented that he had not confined his political part to 
parliamentary struggles. Far from receiving Achille Lefort’a 
visit with his usual benevolence, he was frequently rough 
with him, and endeavoured by his railleries to give him a 
disgust of propagandism. This was not an easy thing. In 
Spite of Pierre Huguenin*^ unanswerable objections, which 
he forgot as soon as he had heard them, Achille had but one 
idea in his head: this was to form a 'oente at Villepreux. He 
had five or six affiliates, he still required uine or ten to attain 
the desired number; and he did not despair of soon finding 
them, in spite of the discouraging effect of the telegraphic 
news. He was one of those blindly devoted and presump¬ 
tuously brave natures, which from the fact of believing in. 
tbemselves, at last c6me to doubt of nothing. The more he 
saw the ranks thinned about him, the more did he Hatter 
himself that he oould fill them with fresh champions, better 
nerved for reslatanoe. .He therefore exerted himself to re* 
<wait right and left with more zeal than wisdom, not perceiv¬ 
ing too well, the good young man, that he did less good to his 
<AuBe by his heated declamations and his stormy haste, than 
he would have done with pmdenoe and a little skilL 

Achille, supposing that an affiliate of the supreme venta 
Hhuld Aot dare throw obstacles iu his way, had therefore 
established his head^quarters at Villepreux, using and abusii^ 
(he pretext of seUiug wines and settling aoooonts, endurios 
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NK'ith heroiam tlie biting oontradictlona of his hoftt» who began 
to treat him rather cavalierly, and before whom he did not 
Taise his voice so high as he had done in the park, when he 
declaimed before Pierre Hagaenin gainst the numskulU €f 
i^ie Chamher. 

In spite of the vexation which he occasioned him, the count 
nevertheless kept on terms with this varlet, who had warmly 
eerved hU popularity in the proviticii; and when he feared 
having wounded him, he brought him back by adroit flat¬ 
teries given under ^ he mask of a paternal roughness. The 
old liberalism 11 tttered the youth of that day, waiting till, 
ascending in its turn the beaches of the peerage, it should 
aend them to prison to expiate the crime of secret as^oiation, 
a holy and sacred thing under the reatoratiou, illegal nd 
abominable under Louis Puilippe. 

At evening, when the ordinary and extraordinary guests 
of the chateau had retired, Achilie, having returueil from his 
political excursions, came to give an account of all the work 
he had done. He did the count the honour to consider him. 
as his superior, and the count was obliged to accept tha$ 
'Character. Yscult was not excluded from these oonversatipuB. 
Besides that her grandfather had an entire confidence in hef^ 
the reports of r,Ue various suits brought against carbonarism 
had initiated her into all the mysteries of the permanent 
conspiracy. While etUl a child, she had been launched into 
into tliesu dreams of political struggle; and, like all young 
'head'<, her own had become exalted even to masculine bravery 
without lo.sing that shade of ideal romance which charao* 
terizjs a groat feminine nature. 1 cannot tell you if she was 
really, as they pretended, a diugfater of Napoleon; but it 
certain that there wiis something heroic in the turn of her 
mind, and an extreme origiaality in the independence of her 
character. 

With these disposittons, she muit needs incline towards the 
opinion of Achille Lefort, and become bolder in her hopes as 
the danger increased. Between the old count and the young 
carbuuaro, she was as the pure mirror of truth, in which each 
of them could see the stains or the errors of his conaoienoe 
thrown back by the impenetrable crystal. She always lis¬ 
tened to her grandfather with respect; but when she saw him 
felter, she sought the cause elsewhere than iu a want of 
courage, and her candour intimidated the old mm When 
Achille allowed himself to be carried away by his preaump- 
tion, she imagined he had had some extraordinary success in 
Ms enterprises; and he, ipiite ashamed of the faith she had 
in him, blushei to feel that this fi^th had a poor fbundation. 
The count would have preflsrred not to have her present at 
their interviews; but Achille, knowing very well the ascMi- 
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in oraer to make his rej^rts, and then M. de Yillepreux did 
not dare display all his Tezation and all his repugnance. 

It often happened that they spoke of Pierre Huguenin. 
Achille said he would be one of the best conquests he could 
make for his yente; that there would be some difficulty in 
overcoming his objections, but that when once enwed they 
would find him a hero. Yseult said that she had the highest 
opinion of him, and that she should, with joy, see him enter 
upon frequent eommunications with her grandfather, and 
dmive from those relations thatpoliticaVinstruction for which 
so fine an understanding thirsted. Tseult still imagined that 
her grandfather bore within him some great revelation of the 
social idea which tormented the mechanic philosopW. 

* four Pierre Huguenin is a madman,' said the count to 
them one evening, when driven to extremity; * a deranged 
head, to be put in the same category with the cracked brain 
of M. Lefort. It is doubtless good that the common people 
should read Jean Jacques Bonsseau and Montesquieu. 1 don’t 
laugh at that, my daughter, do you understand! 1 am sure 
it will produce something good. But let us give them time 
for digestion. What, the devil 1 they have barely swallowed 
the manna when they are told to find the promised land I 
The people of Moses required forty years for that, forty years 
which, in Biblical language, perhaps mean forty centuries, 
you must know. Leave them alone, then; they ask only 
tlmt. Are they far enough advanced to have anything to do 
with politics 1 It is for us to seek what is most fitted for 
them, and to secure to them the best possible lot without 
consulting them; for they cannot yet decide their own case. 
They would be judge and party 1’ 

' Are we not all in the same situation ?' asked Yseult. 

* But our education is completed; we have ideas of justice 
founded upon a certain science which they have not yet, and 
and will not have very soon. Let us give them time to ascend 
to us, and let us not be so foolish as to descend to them. It is 
not necessary we should dirty our hands to please them; they 
must wash theirs in order to resemble ns.* 

* But an immense political crisis is required, in order that 
they may have the time and the instinct to civilize them- 
adves,' cried Lefort. 

^ * So, my dear sir, we will bring about the crisis in fitting 
time and place, but without their assisting ns too knowingly; 
for, in that case, they would dictate the law to us on the nezt 
daji and that would be barbarism/ 

* But, father,' mid Yseult, * it seenui to me that we might 
educate and assist them to become civilized, in the mean* 
while.' 
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* Host asBuredly/ cried the count. * In eTfflrything that 
does not openly r^te to poUticB, we must extend the hand 
to them, encourage them, procure for them employment and 
inatmotion, excite in them the feeling of human dignity. 
Do I act otherwise with them 1 Do 1 not treat them aa my 
equalBl Do 1 compel them to remtdn standing while they 
talk with me 1 Do I not seek to develope all the germs of in* 
telligenoe I perceive in them 1* 

* Certainly, M. the count,* said Achile, 'your individual 
conduct is generous and frankly liberal; but why are you un¬ 
willing that a certaiminitiation into the political movement 
should be a means of education for the intelligent and 
courageous proletaries? Do you then believe that Pierre 
Huguenin does not understand what we are about as well as 
1 do?* 

*That is not saying much, perhaps,* replied the oountj 
laughing,' and even yet he is not there ; the proof is, that he 
repels you and makes you entreat him.* 

Some days after this oonversation, Yseult, walking in the 
park with Achille, and talking at the moment about Pierre 
Hagueniu, saw the latter coming towards them from the 
direction of the workshop. * 1 have a desire to address him/ 
said she, * and to see if 1 shall not succeed better than you. I 
should be proud to effect his conversion, and to be able to 
announce it to my grandfather this evening.* 

' 1 fear very much that M. the count no longer cares for any 
political conversion/ replied Achille, who was himself some¬ 
what discouraged on that day. 

* You are mistaken, sir,’ replied Yseult, who did not cease 
to sea in her grandfather a patriarch of the revolution ; * 1 
know his inclinations better than you do. He has severe at¬ 
tacks of sadness; but a good word, a generous sentiment, the 
least act of courage and patriotism, such for instance, as 
Pierre Huguenin's adhesion to your projects, would be sutii- 
cient to re-awaken that noble enthusiasm which we know is in 
him. Are you willing to call Pierre, that I may talk with 
him? Would you advise me to it?' • 

* Why not 1* replied Achille, whose self-love was somewhat 
interested in overcoming the proud refusals of the mechanic. 
' A woman's eloquence may do miracles !* * 

He ran to seek him. But, instead of bringing him to made¬ 
moiselle de Yillepreux, and remainixkg as s third in the con¬ 
versation, as she expected, he withdrew, fearing lest his 
presence should restore to Pierre the strength of argumenta¬ 
tion, and depending somewhat on the oonfurion and embar¬ 
rassment which a tdte-drt6te with the young chatriaine must 
needs produce in him. 

On seeing herself decidedly alone with Pierre, Yseult was 
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lierself seized with a timidity before unknown to her, and re¬ 
mained for some moments without being able to enter upon 
ihe subject. Pierre was so confused ou hia part, that he 
did not perceive it, and he attributed to the buzzing which 
he heard'in his ears the interrupted and incomprehensible 
meaning of Yseult's first words. At last they both saooeedud 
in becoming calm and understanding each other. Yseult 
spoke to him with that exaltation of ]>atriotism which 
had, at that period, iti current phraseologv, more glittering 
in words than rich in facts and ideas. N'evortheless, the 
distinction which good taste and grailb oi mind knew how 
to give to her expressions, her elegant and melodious diction, 
the voice of an agitated and persuaded woman, the pure and 
deep fueling which impallei the young girl in this act of 
proselytism, threw so groat a charm into her discourse, that 
Pierre, overcome and transported, felt his face bathed in tears. 
Wo must also make allowance for the ingenuousness of the 
hearer, and for love, which had there introduced his delicate 
and trembling shaft. There was no resistance possible against 
such aiu assault, no distrust before a such c'^nvictiou, no plobeiau 
pride to rebel so touching a seduction. IIU reason received a 
violent shook. With his limited experience, and at the age 
when sentiment governs the whole being, it w<as impossible 
that he should not yield at discretion. Yseult, reoeiving 
blindly the doubl6*Bided theories of her grandfather, and seeing 
only the beautiful face of his intentions and promises, en¬ 
deavoured to remove the prejudices of Pierre by persuading 
him of what she herself believed : that the old man prudently 
•conoealed the ardour of his republicanism, while waiting for 
the day when he could bring it into practice. 

*1 was deceived,’ said Pierre to himself, as he listened to 
her, '1 have been unjust towards the father and teacher 
of such a daughter. The soul of a coward and j a traitor 
could not have formed this heroine, brave as Joan of 
Are, eloquent as madame de Stacl. Yes, 1 endeavoured to 
close my eyes to the light, and my repugnances wore only the 
blindness of pride.' The people has its friends in the higher 
classes, it misuuderstanda and repels them. Wo are deaf and 
coarse,—I, first ofg^l, who have misunderstood this voice from 
heaven and retdsted this superhuman power.’ 

These refieotions came to the Ups of Pierre Huguenin with¬ 
out his being oonsoious of what he said, so much was hU soul 
elevated and inundated by joy and love. 

* Then you distrusted us?’ said the young patrician to him; 
'*yoa did not appreciate my father, the most sincere and 
the greatest of meal But do you distrust me who sm 
epeaking to you, master Pierre I Bo you believe that one can 
4o&eiye at my agel Do you not feel that there is iu the 
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depths of my heart an inextingnUhable thirst for jnstice and 
equality 1 ])a you not knotr that all the books '<^ich have 
formed your mind have formed mine also 1 What a perreiaa 
being should I be then if 1 could have read Jean Jacques and 
J’ranklin without being penetrated with the truth ! Do you 
believe that I have nut made my father relate to me those 
great epochs of the revolution in which the men of destiny 
pursued and defended the principle of popular sovereignty at 
the expense of tlieir live*, their reputations and their own. 
hearts, tearing, from their bosoms, by a sublime effort, every 
human feeling in to save humanity? Ye*, my grand¬ 
father underst.aiids all that, and admires ad those men, from 
Miraboan to Robespierre, from Barnave to Danton. And, be* 
sides, do you boUew 1 have drawn no inatruotion from 
Chriati'inity ? Wo women are b )rn and grow up in 
catholioisru, whatever may be the p&ilo^ojdiy of our fathers. 
Well ! the gospel has for us great lessons of fraternal equality, 
which men aro perhaps U!iac((uiinted with ; and, for myself I 
adore iu the Christ his obscure birth, his humble apostles, hifl 
poverty and his freedom from all human pride, all the popular 
and divine poem of his life crowned by martyrdom. If I 
withdraw from the church, it is beo.itise the priests, by making 
them'ielves the ministers of temporal power and the agents of 
despotism, have become traitors to the thought of their 
master, and altered the spirit of his doctrine. But I, I feel 
ready to practice it to the letter. No aufforing, no poverty, 
no labour, will repel me, if necessary to enable me to share 
ihe aorrowa of the people. No dungoon, no punishment will 
terrify me, if neoeasary to proclaim ray faith. No, Pierre, 1 
tswear to you that I have never thought of my riches and my 
liberty without feeling remorse, on account of the poor who 
aro forgotten, and the prisoners who are tortured. I havo 
Bometimesfallen into errors of judgment; I have yielded to 
the habits of luxury; I have uttered words consecrated in the 
world by custom and prejudice. But if it were necessary to 
do something great, if it were necessary to give my life as an 
expiation for those hours of ignorance and apathy, believe me, 
1 should thank God for freeing me from all these miserablo 
bonds in which my soul languishes and blushes at itself. I 
do not say all these things to boast of myself before you, but 
that you may^ know how my grandfather has educated ma^ 
and what sentiments he has instilled into my heart. Do you 
believe them sincere ?’ 

Pierre was intoxicated, out of his senses. The fever which 
burned in Yaeult’s veins passed into his. Both believed 
themselves transported by faith alone, and that they had at 
this moment uo other bond thjm that of ^urtne. BtUl it wwf' 
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lore wUdb liad aBsnmed this form, and undertaken to kindle 
in tbem tlw flame of levolutionarj entkuuaam. 

* Do witn me what you will/ said Pierre. * Ask of mo my 

life—that is saying too little—^pose of my conscience, 1 will 
beUeve in you aa in God ; 1 will i^ow myself to be led blind¬ 
fold; if you will deign only to say a few words to me to 
re-animate my faith and hope—’ 

* Faith, hope, and charity/ replied Ysciilt, ^ that ic: the 
device of tha association you are requested to join. Is there 
any more beautiful V 

Pierre promised everything; and, when A*i/iliti rejoined 
them, Yscult presented him as a brother lor the 

holy cause. The astonishment and joy of the u\i\ ulling ..]erk 
were at their height, when Pierre eonhraied )u^ Hubmi^^sion 
by a solemn promise. * 1 begin to bclicv'c ihttt .'ft th nn-..- vA 
de lionaparie is a master woman/ cried Loforr.. rubbing hie 
hands when Yseult had retired ‘ Vi,'''J jLi» ' ( Jiave cliaiiged 
my opinion respecting her, master I'icrre ' Sb.r ha» betjt 
admirable in all the attacks have made uj. o ^ rjuid pupa : 
she is a real mountaineer. Hor Utr.p lingci ^ ’'t- ',}' .noxe 
than all the rest of the family3 The dc' '' : i < ij 

your place, I should not faU in love with h. 

Achille*s prosaism, upon this matter, w'ab very iTksom*. 
Pierre Iluguenin. *Do not laugh at me, J beg oi yoa/ 
replied he, * and do not speak lightly of a who is abo 
us both by her mind and her character/ 

* Oh ho ! 1 did not think 1 should liii Bn brue/ returned 
Achille, struck by the emotion of the young mechanic. * Hut 
why do you think I laugh at yon, friend Piorre ? Has not 
our age finally entered upon the path of reason auci 
philosophy 'I Do you think that a person so I rankly republican 
aa mademoiselle de Yilieprenx. must noi- consider a lu'ii! like 
you absolutely her equal 1 1 assure yon, and I ca:. do il, that 
she appreciates you perfectly, and that she has not bhe bbudow 
of a prejudice, especially now that you are one of ns, aiid 
that carbonarism will bring you into correspondciu-c at every 
moment of your life, and upon all points of ju lilics—’ 

* You are nothing but an exploiter !' cried I'ierre, deeply 
irritated at the frivolity with which Achille played with the 
secret of his soul ; 'yes, yon exploit all things, even the most 
sacred. In order to gain me to your cause, you do not blush 
to excite in me the most foolish and the most absurd ideas; 
but do you think 1 am stupid enough to let myself be taken 
by them f 

Achille did not allow himself to be robuffed by the pride oi 
his friend, and, withorut caring for his resistance, he compelled 
him to listen to all the good Yseult said of him. 

Achille did not lie; only he related bratalljt and inter» 
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events with an incredible boldness. Pierre enffered 
listening to him, but he did listen; and an irresistible 
,V'’y, an insensate hope struck, in spite of him, the last blow 
upon his reason. He passed that night and the following 
^iays in a sort of deliriam; and Achille, who had undertaken 
io "indoctrinate him every day, perceived that he did not 
listen, that he thought neither of philosophy nor of politics, 
that, overpowered bv passion, he was ?n. his hands like a 
hild. 




i { A TLU xxrai. 

noT ir > ow to t omplete his vente, had indeed 

tnroed hisoyo- ' iiithiau; but the latter felt 

only .iversHh o J ^ ;! "j, n- ! .•■'’c advised the propagandist to 
Ihinlv of rsny ^ ?• id''*'' 

TUr (‘oriiio ’k . io: ^widing that there was a poli¬ 

ce d bond b ■- tia- '^ornt de Villepreux and Achille 
i.'-fort, ' Mnfginiiig that the latter had anything to do 
Vf’ith ‘ T’ ;it lh>; rhatcau, had got it into his head 
r , 1 ' ' MMind ihep! by the beautiful eyes of the 

y*. c-rtniu Muii, in the midst of hia revolu* 
ti.>ii/’.ry ■, ichillewos not so much absorbed 

.'h ilbhad not ^ruck and somewhat agi- 
^ ill-! hr.tijL. H ’ nuu!' (or her ■’Ae toilets almost as ridi- 
wU’s ^ tho-jf of I'-idore. ‘..l .iftec a different style. He 
£-'vL ti'lv mlagf* > t \n< thick. Iwiir and his block whiskers a la 
f'; miikt I'oT himself a head « c .'.racff!'*; and os he 

\iriis \«ry well in h^i pi.r.-on and might pass in & province for 
3, pretty ynuh^ as he had a facility in expressing himself, and 
a liind fi: t iJ ic I li< eloquence which might easily produce 
an otlcct '* iv s eisoii so little enlightenea as Josephine, we 
1 oald not ovimj- that he would absolutely have lost his pains, 
had he '' ohc'l r.he cuaioau a week sooner'. Bat .Tosephina 
v':i3 in PiK'h a difpositioa of mind that she no longer dared to 
■".use h^ •' vy(i- upoi ,r.iy one. Dismayed at her fall, frightened 
evciythiru', she kept herself itimost constantly in her 
-iharabtr since the adventure of the mists; and A-Rumry, the 
vjctitu of a ibousaud anxieties, passing from gratitude to 
V ."-.ation, and from hope to joalou^, did not know if he 
Hi'.Ofuld ever b-.: ailowt'. to see her again. Ho no longer per- 
cfc'vcd her bni at a distance, through the trees. After dioRner, 
the family took coffu-e upon a terrace covered vnth orange 
trees, vhieb Amaury could see from the workshop. At that 
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hour, ha always had some work to do on tho windows ; and, 
mounted on a ladder, he looked down upon the terrace, fol¬ 
lowed all the movements of the languishing marchioness, and 
remarked very clearly the earnest attentions of which she 
WBB the object on the part of Achil’e Ijefort. lie lelt groat 
seed of opening his heart to his friend I’lerrc, and of asking 
his advice ; the more that he had imthitvg to reveal ro him, 
aince chance hud initiated him into tlie secret of his love. 
But Pierre seenied to avoid his coniidences, Jlimstdf the 
victim of a dream from which he feared to be compelled to 
awaken, he buried himself in solitude as t'ooii as his dayV, 
work was done. He wandtrfd in the pork in the same plaee.'^: 
where he had met yseult, not danng to liope to meet her 
again; and meeting her there almof^t always., eitlier with 
Achille Lefort, and coming directly towards him, or alono, 
appearing not to seek him, and yet not avoiding him. Their 
conversations always turned upon gnncral ideas. externa’ 
familiarity had been established between them ; but tb.*- inti¬ 
macy of heart increased and gained strength. There was a 
mutual esteem and admiiation which found each day nevs 
aliments and new causes. 

In that portion of the park the vegetation was very thick, 
and there was no danger of being troubled by tlia Huilignant 
interpretatioiiH of the curious. It was a quavtt'r cbihtd by a 
Blight barrier, and devoted to the cnltivatjon ol the beautiful 
flowers in which Yseult delighti.d. (Ine.sts, i ilatives and 
domestics wt re acoistomod to respect tliis reoeived park, anci 
never to enter it whether the gate was open or niinr. There 
was in it an aviary and a founlain in the middle <if a gnisr 
plot, interspersed with beds nt llow'ors. Arouiid this ot 
turf a doufile row of trees and shrubs foriiicd .a ciroul.ii .alley, 
A wooden trellis enclosed the whole. Pierre umally met 
Mademoiselle df! ViUeproux at a short di'tance iron\ thi’* en¬ 
closure. When she was with Achillc, she invited both to 
enter. When sl'e was alone, she walked several times in front 
of tho entrance gate witli Pierre; and when she judged 
that the intejview bad been long enough, she enresred her 
garden, after bavnig wislied him good evening with a simple 
and chaste grace which Pierre understood and respected even 
to adoration. Then he rapidly withdrew ami went to await 
her coming at the end of the alley, concealed in a clump of 
tress. He was happy at seeing her pass; and when the night 
was too dark to distinguish her slight form, he was still happy 
at hearing the rustling of her dross upon the grass. For 
nothing in the world would Pierre have wished to approach 
her at that moment. He felt the value of the confidence aha 
rapoaed in him by meeting him always with beuevoionce, and 
ha understood what was proper and was not, much better 
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than certain perctons to irhom constant communication with 
the world never gives either tact or moderation. Thus, ho 
made, respect ing these walks and meetings, ohaervatipns as 
delicate as couid have been made b}' a mau of the most ex* 
quisite rnonners. He remarked, among other things, that as 
Mademoiselle do Villepreux never entered the reserved park 
alone with him, m neither did she enter it alone with Achille. 
On the days when he arrived last at these taeit rendcjsvouB 
(which was verv sduom.) he Inuiifl her with the young 
carbonaro, wiitlciiig in and down the outer alley ; and when 
they three hati k iJi- several tnrnri togjt-ther, she said gaily: 
‘Let ns go and >- <; tT>e birds !’ Then tb(iy went into the 
garden; and, i! rierre testified any hesitation, she insisted 
upon bis ( litI iijiif. 

One evonirig, !*iorro, who, in spite of himaeir, retained a 
slight jeah'UK suspicion, hid himself in his a<;cnstoined re¬ 
treat ; It was :i large tubed niajile, which giew fr(tm a clump 
and leaned ovei the alley. Ily clinibing rnis tree he was per¬ 
fectly concealed, urn’ ci.iilci seo and hear everu.lung. He saw 
Yscnlt ariivc with AehiUc, he wv\v them pas'^ and ropass be¬ 
neath him : he ijeaid them talk, as on other days, of con¬ 
spiracy, revolution, coiihticul ion. There was a moment when 
Ackille stopped under the maple, .sajing ; 

‘ It secm.s we shall not see our Iriend l*ierre this evening.* 

‘That is birigni.ir,'replied yseult, ‘for we hee him almost 
every eveniii;r. Ho i.'S greedy of your teachings.' 

‘ Hr rather ol' veur , mademoHelle.' 

‘Mine ! VVh.a c.iu I teach him’ It much rather seems to 
me that J learn a great deal hy conversing with that man of 
the people, who a]'pefirs to me really wi.se and turned to great 
things. r>oc.s he not appear the same to you, LI, Lefort ?’ 

Achille had gue‘>.ed Vseult’s secret. He hivoiired this 
mystericMis inclination hy pretending not to perceive any- 
tliiug. He. wa-> haJ to ihia, not only in view of his c n-bona- 
lism, but by the real affection he felt for Pierre ; and llv n by 
the attraction which an adventure o*f this kind alwaj’s h.xs for 
young minds ; and then perhaps, in fine, by the ide;i«urc of 
thus avenging himself in a certain maniiA' for the contempt 
of the old connt. lie was there as a kind of sentimental go- 
between in a romance the most chaste and the most serious, 
while it was at the same time the moat senseless and the least 
realisable. To look upon that romance from the broad point 
of view of natural justice and of philosophical reason, there 
could be nothing more moral and more elevated; to look at 
it through the narrow Joo()-hole of custom and of social pro- 
TOieties, it was something absurd and revolting. Achille saw 
bo^ faces, admiring the one and being amused at the other^ 
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Nith that deep ranooar which the citizen race cherish against 
the partridan. 

He therefore omitted no opportunity of bringing the ohate* 
laine and the mechanic in contact. It was he who, at the 
hour of the grandfather's daily siesta, led the young daughter, 
from one political argument to another, as for as the alley of 
the reserved park. It was therefore owing to him that Pierre 
heard with what sympathy Tseult expressed herself respect- 
ing him. He was astonished at the ardour with which Lefort 
excelled her in praising him, and he remarked that nothing 
was said about going to see the bird|. When it was quite 
night, and they had lost all hope of seeing him, they re¬ 
turned to the chateau; and Pierre, freed from his jealousy, 
drunk with joy, went to sup at his father’s with the Berrichon, 
whom he found witty, and old Lacr^te, who seemed a genius, 
so inclined was he to benevolence that evening. * Well and 
good,* said father Huguenin to him, * now you are joyous 
and a good boy t Do you know, Pierre, that you often put 
on too grand airs with your family 1 You have too much to 
do with the nobles, my child; that spoils the heart and the 
mind.’ 

There was then no stranger at the chateau but Lefort. M. 
Lerebours was busy in tbe presB*house overseeing tbe ferment¬ 
ation of the new vintage. Kaonl passed his life in the neigh¬ 
bouring chateaux, where he found more amusement, and 
where he was not obliged to be on his guard in order not to 
cuf that dirty philoaophert that philanthropist of the gutter, 
that tavern orator, —in a word, that lore of a Lefort. 

There are hours of impunity in chateau life which pass all 
probability. The two young ladies were going through one 
of those phases in which everything seems to favour the for- 
setfalnesB of the world and the flights of the imagination. 
Cue evening Josephine was weeping, with her elbow resting 
upon the window-sill. She desired to see the Gorinthian 
a^in, but she did not dare to; she was not sure that every¬ 
body had not guessed her secret, and she asked herself which 
she must choose, the contempt of the world, or that of the 
man whom she abandoned, after having abandoned herself to 
him. Suddenly she heard a dull noise behind a little door 
out in the wainscotting of her alcove, and which had perhaps 
protected the loves of some chatelaine of the time of the 
League with some happy page, during the absence of the war¬ 
ring husband. That door opened into a passage which, in the 
thickness of the walls, made several turns around the chateau, 
and finished without issue. This mysterious passage had been 
walled up, b^g locked upon as useless. But a trap situated 
ki the wainscotting of the chapel had led the ardent Go^n- 
thian from discovery to disoovexy, and from rubbish to rubbish 
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aa fin AB thia doeing wall. means of oalcnlating and mea< 
snring his distances, he had divined that a certdn secret door« 
situated in the ap^ment of the marchioness, and of which 
mademoiselle Julie, her chambermaid, sometimes spoke is 
the kitchen as a retreat for ghosts, must open exactW at the 
spot where he was stopped. He had taken a lamp, a bar, and 
a hammer, and buried himself in the labyrinth. He had bees 
three days at work piercing the wall. The noise of his ham« 
mer was deadened by the thickness of the masonry. It was a 
pmnful and palpitating enterarise, like that of a prisoner who 
works to effect his escj^pe. When the wall was pierced the 
noise became audible, and the marchioness, who was no less 
superstitious than her chambermaid, was seized with such a 
fright that she lied to the bottom of the staircase to call for 
help; but I know not what instinct of prudence prevented 
her from yielding to this fear, and from mentioning it in the 
saJoon, where the family always assembled from ten o*clo6k to 
midnight after the count's siesta. 

During this time, Amaury had opened the breach and 
reached the secret door. He found it locked inside; but 
having shaken it and satisfied himself that the noise attracted 
BO one, he opened it with a wire. Kow, certain of his 
victory, he locked the door with a double turn, and carried 
away the key. 

When ho returned to the workshop, he hastened to repair 
the panel of which he alone had discovered the mysterious 
use. He replaced it himself, so that no one should touch it; 
and become associated with him in his secret; but he so 
arranged it that he could remove it without difficulty or noise 
whenever he wished; and, this enterprise aooomplishedy 
triumphing in his thought of the terrors of the marcMonesSf 
and defying Achille Lefort to supplant him, or at least to 
deceive h^, he rejoined Pierre Huguenin, at the moment 
when the latter received from his ffither, for the hundredth 
timer, the advice to distrust the good offlUs^of the nobility. 

Thenceforth, the Corinthian tasted a terrible happiness, 
and one which decided the rest of his life. * Protected by tho 
impunity secured by his discovery of the secret passage, he 
knew love in all its power, and in all its refinement. It was 
the first time that jWphine had been loved, and it was the 
only time that she loved. Certainly, their passion had not 
the ideal and the really angelic ohaatity of that which Yseult 
and Pierre Huguenin experienced. While these last over¬ 
came attraction and even the thought of pleasure by the 
enthusiaBm of their minds and the austerity of their ^aith, 
the Corinthian and the mardhioness, subjugated by the eneigy 
of their passioD, were intoxicated with their mutual youth 
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and their eqnal beauty. But at least it was a sincere love^ 
and in a certain manner pure; for they believed in each other 
and they believed in themselves. They swore to each other 
a fidelity of which the feeling was in them, and there were 
moments of exaltation in which the marchioness dreamt of a 
sublime courage to proclaim Amanry her lover and her huso 
band in the face of the whole world, on the day when the 
Marqliis des Frettays, yielding to the premature infirmities 
which threatened him, should leave her free to form a new 
tie. Amaury did not look at the future under this aspect; ho 
oared little if the Marquis des Frenaysr chose to live or die« 
and if Josephine conld become reconciled with society and 
with the Church. He did not remember that she was rich ; 
he had a profound contempt for riches not acquired by his 
•own talents. He saw in her only a young, beautiful and 
impassioned woman; he adored her thus, and besought her to 
love him always, he swearing to render himself soon worth]^ 
of the happiness she had granted him, and of the confidence 
she had in his star. The idea of glory was connected in his 
mind with that of his love. There was in him a pride full of 
boldness and of gratitude. 

Certainly, this feeling had in itself nothing culpable or 
insensate. But it soon had the fate of all the intoxications 
into which a man plunges withont an ideal of virtue or of 
religion. We have all indeed the right to be happy, to aspire 
to works of genius and the suffrages of mankind. We are 
allowed to be proud of the object of our love, and to count 
upon the victories of our intelligent will. But this is not all 
the life of man; and, if the love of self is not closely bound 
to the love of our kind, this ambition, which might have 
triumphed over all obstacles in the state of devotedness, 
suffers, becomes embittered, and threatens to fall at everjp 
step, when it remains in tfhe state of selfishness. Love, which 
extends this selfishmwb-jl^^wo beings melted into one alone, 
is not enough to lepilMitiae it. It is beautiful and divine aa 
a means, as a help, and bs an segis; it is poor and miserable 
.as an object and an<only end. 

The Corinthian was not selfish, in the low and mean ac¬ 
ceptation given to this vice. As a friend he was tender and 
devoted; as a companion he had always shown himself 
serviceable and generous ; as a lover, he was neither ungrate¬ 
ful nor proud; he remained respectful and repentant in his 
heart towards the Savinienne. But his soul was more im« 
l^tuDUB than Bfcrmig, his genius more grasping than powerful. 
He bore in his bosom all the dangerous ourioBities, all the 
insatiable deures of youth. It was therefore a misfortune for 
him to meet with the love of Josephine in the midst of the 
developement of his being, at that hour qf life in which wd 
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receive from circnmsitaTicea a decisive impniHe without having 
the Btren^jth neccsaary to appreciate, direct or combat it- 
Perhaps the virtuous and aolid Pierre Huguenia would not 
have been better tempered for such a triaL Perhaps he 
would not have loved in a more exquisite manner, if, instead 
of meeting an apostolic soul like Ysenlt^s, he had been ex« 
posed to the same seduebions as his friend. However this 
maj be, the CciTinthiati was rapidly,corrupted in his happiness, 
and poor Josephine, even while bringing to it all the yielding 
and iagcnuc>u«iuus.^ ot her gentle character, was to him the 
fatal apple which, jrom the celestial garden of adolescence, 
was to send him forth in exile to the arid desert of positive 
life. 

Achille had lei't the chateau for a season. He had found 
that he could organize a vente more easily on the side of 
Poitou, and lie had gone thither at the call of some brother of 
the frateruity as teuaciouH as himself in the support of car- 
bonariam, now ready to perish. He was nevertheless to re¬ 
turn for the purpose of completing and consecrating that of 
Yillepreux, which he did not renounce the least in the world, 
and which lie wished to baptize, in order to please Made¬ 
moiselle do A|||lepreux, La Jean'Jacques Rousseau, 

His departure filled with sorrow and fear the heart of Pierre 
Huguenin. He imagined that he should no longer have an 
opportunity or a reason for meeting Yseult in the park. But 
suddenly Providence, or rather the modest complicity of love, 
'Suggested happy pretexts for new interviews. 

A storm had overthrown the aviary of the reserved park. 
Yseult appeared extraordinarily attached to her birds, and 
she asked Pierre Huguenin to construct a new abode for them. 
He at ouce made a plan of a pretty little temple of wood and 
brass wire, which was to enclose the basin and the fountain, 
with ita great margins of turf, of reeds, and moss for the 
aquatic birds. Shrubs of quite a large size were to be con¬ 
tained entiro in this spacious cage; climbing plants were to 
envelope it with an external net of verdure; lastly a great 
parasol of zinc was to protect from the rajln and too groat heat 
of tho sun the delicate birds of foreign regions. 

The impatience which Yseult testified to see the erection of 
this ornithological monument induced father Huguenin to 
consent that his son and the Berriohon should devote them- 
selves to it for some d£^. A fortnight was to bo enough foe 
this work, but it lasted a great while longer. 

At first the Berrichon understood nothing about it. It did 
no good for him to affirm that Pierre was more diffioilt than 
usual, and to delare that it was unjust to make him recom¬ 
mence minutely some parts which he had arranged with all 
poflBible care; Pierre, proving to him with geutleneai^ but 
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with peneverancd, that this work was too dolicate for 'hm:. 
emplojed him only in preparing the pieces at- the workshop, 
and in mnninc in every direction on a thousand oominiasiooff 
every day. He sent him three times to the neighbouring city 
for some iron wire. The first was too fine, the second too 
coarse, the third was neither fine enoagh iior coarse cnongb. 
At least, it was thus the Berriohon, in his naive dissatisfac¬ 
tion, related the matter to the Corinthian, to the latter's 
greaik amusement. The fitct was, that when the Kerrichon 
waawith Pierre the whole day, Mademulv'le de Villepreur 
came to examine the work only once pr t^ice, l when 
Pierre was alone she came three or f(»nr and r'n>(j7n£.d 

longer. She was not alone at the beginning. 'i'l'C 
chioneBB or her father accompanied her, and the^gardener 
almost always in the garden. But by degrees Am* l)ocaine ac¬ 
customed to come alone, and to remain, even al'cr sunset :>::i 
the gardener's departure. Pierre sarr clearl> that fhe bogit' 
to free herself, without noticing it, from the yoke of pro¬ 
prieties to which she had hitherto bee ?2 blindly submissive. 
He was at first grateful to her for this observance for he bad 
comprehended that she did not treat him as tin but > 
man, and that this chaste reserve indicated, noju >i. ^ , b.. 

a kind of respect for his position: it was life ;; btri' 
delicate reparation which she gave him for the - 

speech of the turret. When she forgot this assumed p;irr„ 
no longer feared to remain alone with him in the reserved 
park, he was still more grateful to her for this freedom: Air^vr. 
it was the mark of a holy confidence and almost 
tranquillity of soul. Pierre, far from sulferinc- .t these calm 
and pure relatiour. blessed and cherished the.;, not dreaming, 
of others, and not aspiring to the dangerous happiricas which 
fevered the Corinthian. He lo\od too much to'.ie.ure Vseult 
appeared to Mm like a celestial being whom ' v>'.u.U have 

feared to profane by simply gra:iing the fold of h-.: i, He 
indeed trembled in all his i.o'il? at ooing her ;, ■ ''^^ehing, 
from the end of the alley, and his hand hardly 

sustain the weight of his hammer or hi^ h- i. When he 
heard her name him)'a bnrning blu^Ji «-r ,;e(i bis face; and 
if sometimes the visions of the nigl' t ught her image bo 
Mm in the midst of an involuntary .'i.j.mum. a kind of sor¬ 
rowing shame bowed his head n-.xt Jay, t-jid kept his 
cast down in her presence. But when she cp'ikc to him, she 
stirred his whole soul, and made him again ^oend into those 
high repons of enthusiasm, where there is .uc longer either 
confusion or terror, because there is there the feeling of an 
intellectual hymen as legitimate as it is indissoluble. 

No one thought of blaming these relations, or rather no 
one had remarked them. It was known that the count had 
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C'ducaied his daughter in the ideas and customs of a certain 
equality with everybody. Besides the habits of independenos 
which he bad given her, that philosophical education whi^ 
some called Eaglish and others a VEmiUt and which had 
made of her a person so natural and so calm, averted all un¬ 
pleasant suppositions. The servants as veil as neighbours 
had an instinotive respect or indiiference for that grave and 
solitary buniourivliich they did not >-omprehend, and which 
they attributed an organic languor. Her paleness had 
caused it to saidnt her, ever ai;^ice she was in the world; 
*^That child v.iil not live.' And yet she had never been ill; 
but a? she had not had the iin] c-tuous gaiety of childhood, it 
was not supposed that her would ever be develoj^, 

and that having forgotten co ito a little girl she would ever 
think of becoming a woman, t^uch tvas the opinion of those 
w ho hud seen her infancy and growth. As to those who, not 
knowing her, saw in her only the pretended daughter of the 
emperor, they would willingly have built respecting her ro¬ 
mances more beautiful in their opinion, than an intrigue with 
‘1 journeyman joiner. 

It happened that at the \iUage fete Pierre heard some in- 
dwcrectiy curious remark- this subject, and could not 
help taking them u{>. 'J'nf .xtxt day, while he was at work 
on the aviary, Tseult came, ;ih uaua'' > play with her tame 
roebuck, Avhich lived in t'nc I'dscrvo park, and to feed the 
young birds she was briugtng up iiL temporary cages. Then 
Kiui took her book, and wall i d several times along her flowery 
borders; and at last hhe c,r.\). Awards Pierre, to whom she 
had simply said, * Oood da; ' r i; i seemed df:»tuiiuiued to enter 
mio coiiveraation. Pierrt; >-’tf ^ * well that there was some¬ 
thing unusual in hei no.-cAi- ^>r r.he was accustomed to 
approach him more ope.vi •, ;,.«k ub-jut his father, and to 

relate the news of the wLih’^ he asKistod her to un¬ 

fasten the roebuck, or to c* the cages. 

'Master Pierre,’ said sho to him, smiling signiflcautly, ‘I 
have a f^ncy to-day it is to know wha^is said of me in the 
ttcigbourhood.* 

'IJow could 1 inform you, mademoiselle P replied Pierre^ 
surprised and intimidated at this request. 

' Oh ! you could do so very well/ replied she good-humour¬ 
edly, 'for you know ; and it seems that you have the goodness 
to bo my champion, sometimes. Julie has told my oonsin 
that yon silenced, yesterday, under the arbour, two young 
persons who spoke of me rather singularl;^ But her account 
was so well turned that Madame des Frenays understood 
hardly anything of it. Could you not tell me, quite simplyv 
what was said of me, and upon what observations you dedared 
yourself my defender t’ W 
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* Feiibaps 1 ought to ask your pardon for having done so ? 
replied Pierre, with embaraaHment; * for there are persons so 
far above the attacks of stupidity, that it is almost an insult 
to defend them/ 

* No matter/ returned Mademoiselle de Yillepreux, * 1 
know that you pleaded my cause with zeal, and 1 am grateful 
for it; but 1 wish to know of what 1 was accused. Keally,. 
do not refuse to satisfy my curiosity.’ 

Pierre was more and more troubled, and did not know how 
to relate the aJTair. Yscult insisted with a gay sang froid 
which was peculiar to her, and, in order to hear better, came 
near and seated herself composedly upon a rustic chair, with 
a certain half sisterly, half queen-like manner, which she 
alone in the world knew how to preserve in the smallest 
actions of her life. Forced in his last entrenchments, and 
feeling indeed that he ought to give an account of his con¬ 
duct in a circumstance when he had publicly spoken of her, 
he armed himself with resolution; and, endeavouring to be 
cdieerful, though he trembled and suffered a thousand toiv 
tures, he thus related to her the anecdote of the day before ; 
*1 was seated under the arbour with the Corinthian and some 
others of my friends, when several yonng persona, lawyers* 
clerks and sons of farmers in the neighbourho(»d, came to 
drink beer beside us. They spoke to us hrst, and after many 
idle questions, they asked us if the yonng ladies of the cha¬ 
teau danced at the village fdtes, and if they could be asked. 
You had just passed near the arbour with M. the count and 
madame the Marchioness des Frenays. The Corinthian took 
upon himself to answer that neither of you d:mc«J. 1 do 
not know if he did well, and if it would not have b('en better 
to have replied that he knew nothing about it. At least this 
is what 1 should have answered in his place. One of those 
persons then said, that liadame des Frenays danced every 
Sunday in the warren whbh-'the peasants, that he was very sure 
of it, and even that heTh^ been told she danced charmingly. 
The Corinthian did not like the face of that P'Taou ; it is 
certain that he hau quite an impertinent tone, aifd that, 
every time he put his elbow on the table, im disarranged our 
cloth and made something fall. The l^rrichoa bad picked 
up his knife three times, and he lost patience even more than 
the Corinthian. And as that person, who is, 1 believe, a 
horse-dealer, insisted always on the same point, and said that 
Amattry had answered him improperly, the Borricohn took 
part in the conversation, and pretended that, if the mar¬ 
chioness did dance .with the people of the village, it was no- 
reason why ahe should danoe with strangers. But really, 1 
do n^^e, mademoiselle, how this story can interest yon/ 

* IjllPlterests me a great deal, on the contrary, and 1 lequeat 
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yon to oontmue/ said YseuH. And, as Pierre hesitated, she 
added, to assist him: * Those fine gentlemen then said,H^bat if 
we did not dance with strangers, we were impertinent minxes. 
Come, tell me everything; yon see Very well that it amases, 
and cannot vex me.* 

' Well, so he it! They did say that, since yon absolntely 
wish to know.’ 

* And they said something else besides V 

* I do not remember.* 

* Ah ! yon are deceiving me, master Pierre I They said of 
me in particubu* that 1 was wrong to play the princess, for my 
history was well known.’ 

^That is true/ said Pierre, blushing. 

' But 1 myself wish to know my history ! That is what 
interests me, and what that stupid Jalia could not be pei^ 
Buaded to tell my cousin.’ 

Pierre was on the rack. The history interested him much 
more than it did Yseult. What would he not have given to 
know the truth ! An opportunity was at last presented to 
learn it from the replies of Mademoiselle do Villepreux, or to 
guess it from her countenance; but it seemed to him that in 
articulating the fact he should allow the agitation of his soul 
to be seeii, and that his secret would come to his lips, or into 
his eyes. At last he took his part with a despairing courage. 
'Well, since you exact it of me, 1 shall repeat it,’ said he, 
' they pretended that you bad wished to marry a young savant 
who was tutor to Monsieur your brother, that the young man 
was driven away in disgrace, and that you almost died of soiv 

TOW.’ 

* And that, but for this catastrophe,’ returned Yseult, who 
liatened with a terrible sang-froid, ‘ I should have preserved 
the complexion of lilies and roses which are seen to bloom 
upon my cousin’s cheeks 1’ 

' T^ey did say something like that.’ 

' And what did you answer to this last head of their acca- 
sations 1’ 

' 1 might have answered that 1 had seen you at five or six 
yea|m old, and that you were as pale then as you are now; bat 
1 did not think of deling the effect, so busy was 1 in deny¬ 
ing the cause T IP 

*Do you really remember to have seen me when a child, 
maater Pierre 1* 

^ ‘ The first time you came here, you had your hair short as a 
little^ boy's, but it was as black as it is now; you always wore 
a white dress with a black girdle, in consequence of your 
monming for your father : you see t^t T have a good memory. 

'And 1 remember that you brought me two ting-dova^ in a 
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oago, and that yon made the cage yourself. I gave yon a pic* 
tare*book, an abridgment of naturm history.* ^ 

* Which 1 have still!’ 

* Oh 1 really) Bat this is a digression which will not make 
me lose eight of what 1 wish to know. What did you reply 
to those persons P 

* That th^ did not know what they were talking abont^ and 
that there was but little invention in their romances.’ 

* And then they were vexed V 

* A little. Bat when they saw that we were not in the 
least afrai^f them, they left the tables saying that the mis¬ 
take was on their part, because when they seated themselves 
by the side of clowns they ought to have expected to be 
zpattered. If I had not held the Berrichon by main force I 
believe we should have fought. I should have been much 
grieved had such a thing happened in consequence of a con¬ 
versation in which you had been named.* 

Yseult smiled with an air of thankfulness, and remained 
silent for some momenta. It is impossible to express all that 
Pierre suffered while waiting for ner remarks. At last she 
spoke, and said to him, with a serious air: 

* Now, master Pierre, tell me why you were indignant at 
the accusation brought against mel Would the fact of my 
having wished to marry a little schoolmaster appear to you 
BO shameful and so criminal that it was necessary, for the 
sake of denying it, to expose yourself to tell a falsehood 1’ 

Pierre became pide and did not answer. He heard nothing 
of the question fml of cloamess which was addressed to him ; 
he thought only of the passion she seemed to confess, and 
which precipitated him from heaven to earth. 

'Come,* resumed Mademoiselle de Yillepruex, in that short 
and rather absolute tone which recalled, as was pretended^ 
that of the emperor, 'you must answer me, master Pierre. 
1 value my reputation, you most know, and wish to establish 
it clearly in the minda of persons whom I esteem. Why did 
you deny that I could have loved a professor of Latin. Say !* 

* 1 did not deny it. 1 simply said that any kind of sup¬ 
position respecting certain persons was impertinent and mis¬ 
placed on the part of certain people.’ ^ 

'That is very aristooratio, master Pffire; I don’t go so far 
as you: 1 am, you know, for freedom of the press, for liberty 
of suffrage, for liberty of conscience, for all public liberties. 
It would, therefore, be inconsistent to ask for an exception iii 
my favour.* 

* Doubtless I was wrong to take it up in the manner I did i 
but I dmuld be no wiser were the same thing to happen 
again,. It pained me to hear your name in the mouthii of 
tfiqiHparBe boasters.’ 
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* Well, I abBolfe you; but it is ou condition that you will 
tell me what I asked you just now. In what do youblame--** 

* Mon Dien, 1 blame nothing !’ cried Pierre, whose heart 
was bleeding at this ^lay. * if yon have the idea of marrying 
a seirant, 1 consider it quite as proud as to wish to many a 
general, a duke, or a banker.' 

' Bo you would not be my champion under such circum- 
stancest You would accuse me, on the contrary!* 

^Accuse you ! 1 ? never ! You have certainly quite 

enough groat things in your soul to be forgiven for some little 
caprice of your mind> 

* Well, 1 like your answer; and I like your judgment upon 
my Odyssey with the professor. It seems to me a higher 
view than could be taken by any person of my acquaintance. 
It is strange, master Pierre, that having never seen what is 
called the world, you understand it better than the people 
who compose it. Pounding yourself upon pure logic and ab¬ 
solute wisdom, you have unmasked a great error by which 
most men and women of these times allow themselves to be 
deceived.. 

* May 1 ask you what one! for it appears I have hit upon it 
by chance.'* 

* Well, this is it: Romances are all the fashion. The women 
of the world read them, and then they pnt them in practice 
the most they can, and there is nothing at all romantic in tluU;. 
There is not one true affection in the thousand adventures 
which are attributed to the most exalted love. Thus we see 
elopements, duels, marriages opposed by jparents and con¬ 
tracted to the great scanc^ of public opinion; we even see 
suicides, and in all these there is no more passion than 1 had 
for my brother's tutor. Vanity takes every form; people are 
ruined, marry or kill themselves to make the world talk of 
them. Believe me real passions are those which are shut up ; 
the true romances are those of which the public are ignorant f 
the true sorrows are those which are borne in silence, and for 
which we neither wish to be pitied nor consoled.’ 

* Then there is nothing true in the history of the preceptor f 
said Pierre, with a naive anxiety which made Mademoiselle de 
Villepreux smile. 

* If it had happened^ is related,* returned die, * I assure 
you it would not have been relat^. For if I had an inolination 
for that young man, one of two things would have happened: 
either he would have been worthy of me, and my grandfather 
would not have opposed my choice, or 1 should have been 
deceived, and my grandfather would have opened my eyes for 
me. In the latter case I should have had, I tldnk, strength 
enough to show neither fidse pride nor ridiculous despai^and 
no one would have had the satid^iotion of seeing myfljjjpek 
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lieooBie pale. Bat, aa there b always something real at the 
l>ottom of human inventions, I must tell you what there is true 
in this romance. My brother had, in fact, a tutor in Latin 
and Greek, who was not very strong, they say, in his Greek or 
in his Latin, but who was quite enough so since my bro her 
was resolved not to learn either the one or the other. 1 was 
fourteen years old at most, and from time to time, out of pity 
to the poor professor who was losing his time with us, 1 took 
the lesson instead of Baoul; at the end of a year I knew 
lather more than my master, which wa>« not saying much. 

' One fine day, 1 remarked that, evenr while eating with a 
very good appetite, he uttered deep sighs every time 1 ojSered 
lUm any dish. 1 asked him if he was suiTering; he replied 
that he suffered horribly, and 1 began to question Lim about 
his health, without imagining that he had just made me a 
declaration. The next day 1 found in my grammar a singular 
billet, all marked with points of exclamation; ^ 1 carried it to 
my grandfather, who laughed a great deal at it, and advised 
me not to let it be guessed i had received it. Be had quite a 
long interview with the professor, and the day after the latter 
had disappeared. 1 know nut what woman of the world, or 
what chambermaid invented a domestic scandal, the brutal 
and humiliating dismissal of the professor and my despair. 
The fact is, that my grandfather had intrusted to the young 
man a triffing political mission in Spain, in which he 
acquitted himself as well as another, and on his return he 
was received at the chateau with as much good will as if 
nothing had happened which should banish him from it. 
ITothing was ever said between us of the biller, and he did not 
write another. He even seems to have entirely forgotten it ; 
for 1 have heard him laugh quite frequently at people who 
are presumptuous enough to^ take any risk with women, la 
other matters he is a good'^ youth, whom 1 esteem greatly, 
though his peculiarities sometimes make me smile, and 1 
believe that w also your feeling respecting him.’ 

* Do I know him ?’ said Pierre, stupified. 

Tseult with an J^roh manner passed her fingers over her 
idiedcB, as if to draw upon them the shape of Achille Lefurt’s 
great black whiskers. She did not designate him otherwise, 
and she afterwards plaoed her finger on her lips with a smile 
full of significance and good humour. This moment of 
fceedom and of gaiety showed her to Pierre under an aspect 
of beauty which he did not know in her, and the delicate con¬ 
fidence ^ testified in him peneteated to his heart. 
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CHArTER XXIX. 

Wb have arrived, in the course of our history, at that dcciaive 
moment in ‘which the secret societies of the bourgeoisie under 
the restoration gave way. If the reader has paid attention 
to the sketch wc have traced of the Count de Villepreux, he 
must suspect to which of the four parties of carbonarism 
this old politician was attached; and he can at the same 
time thereby explain to himself, how a person so crafty, su 
sceptical, so frivolons, and so pusillanimous, had dared to 
leave the vulgar path of official politics to adventure in con¬ 
spiracies. 

Certainly, the count had too stronir a feeling for the histo¬ 
rical tradition of France, whether ancient regime, or levolu-- 
tion, to think of a foreign prince; and, since we must call 
this pretender by his name, of a prince of Orange. Monsieur 
de Yilleprcux left this idol to other conspirators. There are 
men of state at this day, ministers, peers, or deputies, who, 
then fixed by exile in Belgium, had thought of re-nniting' 
Belgium to France by giving the constitutional sceptre to a 
Belgic prince; they also thought for a moment that thej 
could overthrow the restoration by the assistance of the 
!Morth. History will perhaps one day bring to light the 
learned memorials which they addressed to the emperor of 
Russia in favour of their candidate. That Dutch candidate 
had not the sutlrage of the count, in spite of the infinite 
efforts made to seduce him by a certain electric professor, who, 
going on freebooting excursions into Giermany during his va* 
cations, thought also that he had found in Holland the future 
monarch of France. 

The count would more willingly have been a partizan of 
Napoleon 11. than of the Prince of Orangei A prefect under 
the empire, an imperial restoration might have been profitable 
to him. But he had too much sense not to understand that 
the empire without the emperor, without the groat man, was 
a chimera. 

In fine, though be liked utopias, and was, in theoiy, the ad¬ 
vocate of the most rational ideas, of the most philosophical 
and most radical prindples, he had too little enthusiasm to- 
wish, with Lafayette, to ascend a scaffold, or to secure a re¬ 
public, of which he did not clearly see the future destiny. 
This fraction of carbonarism was managed and caressed by 
him; but, in reality, he looked upon it only as a usefol^tinr 
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atmmeiit, a bird-call to decoy the bold ones, an ally to excite 
the ardour of the tKoughtleas, and to get the chesnuts out of 
the fire. Aohille Lofort sincerely thought the Count de Ville- 
preuz a LafayetUt; but the Count de villepreuz knew reiy 
well, at the bottom of his soul, that he was an Orlmnist. 

He was like Monsieur de Talleyrand, his friend and his pro¬ 
tector. Like Monsieur de Talleyrand, he sought, not for a 
man, but for a fact: that is, for a man who was 9k fact. Dear 
rMkder, this is the &mous banner, iranci 4jiu Bourbon, which 
you saw displayed afterwards, and which perhaps astonished 
you then and appeared new. Enow that the politioians with 
sharp noses had long been on that scent. The Count de Ville- 
preuz had been naturally put upon the track, in consequence 
of the relations of his family with one of the active parties 
of the revolution; relations which 1 have already informed 
you of. He had understood, at half a word, that Monsieur de 
Talleyrand’s man was not to act himself, but to play dead. 
Only, believing the occasion more favourable than it was, and 
the issue more near, he had ventured, on his individual ac¬ 
count, encouraged moreover by the example of those who, in 

f ood fhith, and with more disinterestedness than he himself 
lad,* directed this intrigue. It was thus he found himself 
embarked in what he now called, when he spoke in a low 
voice to himself, ceiie maudite galere, 

* The Orleans party,* says a historian of carbonarism, * is 
that which did most harm to the association, especially towards 
the last. At the beginning it is not impossible that Louis 
Philippe might have conceived some hopes from those vast 
preparations for insurrection; but it must soon have become 
evident to that prince that his cousins had still too many re¬ 
sources at their command to be so easily forced, and that car¬ 
bonarism could have no other effect upon them but to make 
them anxious and drive them to reaction. He therefore al¬ 
lowed others to conspire for him, but decided to remain in the 
shade, judging that the time for hb appearance had not ar¬ 
rived. Sldlful politioians are not those who seek to make 
circumstances, bnt'^ose who seek to prepare themselves for 
circumstances. At last the war in Spain came to strike the 
last blow'at associations. The revolution, repressed for the 
time in Spain the most vigorous and most impolitic act 
which the Bourbons had yet acoomplbhed, fell in France at 
the same moment. Conquered with arms in its hands, there 
where it had succeeded in organizing itself openly, it could 
no longer retain a hope of triumphmg where it possessed 
only the rwouroes of secret meetings and of conspiracies. 

* We refer particularly to Manuel, who is supposed to liave led the Or- 
Feanist party in carbonarism. 
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The moral effect of a victory completed what discord had be¬ 
gun, and what criminal suite and scaffolds would never have 
produced.* 

On the 3rd of November of that same year, 1823, that is to 
say, about two months after the adventure of the Corinthian 
and the marchioness, the Count de Yillepreux's birth-day was 
celebrated. Several persons of the neighbourhood were in¬ 
vited to dine. Many others came to pay hom^e to the 
patriarch of the liberal party of Loir-eVCher. The count 
was not greatly flattered by these domestic ovations. His 
resolutions were so mu^h affected by the state of politics that, 
on the morning of his fete, his grandson Raoul having come 
to embrace him, he had quite a long conversation with him, 
at the end of which, after having chided him in a paternal 
manner upon several points, he gave him to understand that 
he would no longer throw any obstacles in the way of hie 
military ardour, and that, if the war was prolonged in Spain, 
he would permit him to ask for service in the French army, 
Raoul was so much enchanted by this half promise, that he 
mounted his horse and hurried to announce it to his young 
friends of the neighbouring chateaus, who were assembled at 
a hunting rendezvous about two leagues from Yillepreux, 
There was great joy and great exclamation on their part. 
They drank to the health of the old count, declaring that 
they would forgive him the past, and that they would go and 
thank him for having gratified KaouFs wishes, although their 
families no longer visited. Towards evening Raoul prepared 
to return to his grandfather's dinner, when it entered into 
the heads of those young madcaps to invite themselves to 
that dinner, some with the impulse given to them by the 
champagne, others with the malicious thought of compro¬ 
mising the old count with his liberal guests by this proceed^ 
ing. Raoul imagined that it was an excellent method of 
drawing his grandfather along moxe speedily, and the young 
ultra-royalist phalanx reached the chateau at the moment 
dinner was served. 

The apparition of these children of noJ>le families at the 
liberal banquet of the Count de Yillepreux, produced a sixi- 
gular commotion. The guests stared at each other iu a 
strange manner. Some of them were indignant, and wished 
to retire without breaking their fast; certain others, who 
were patronized by the rexatives of the young fi^ntlemen, did 
not dare to show themselves too cold towards them, and wero 
very uncomfortable. The count rose above the position with 
a diplomatic ease before which the thoughtless impertineuoe 
of our beardless ultras was compelled to strike its flag. But 
the situation became still more complicated, when, at the 
end of the first coRrse> he saw AohiRe Lefort arrive at tho 
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liead of a Macedonian phalanx of very savage little repub¬ 
licans whom he had recruited on his journey, and whom he 
brought there to put into communication with his other 
Adepts, wishing to bestow the carbonic baptism upon them 
all under the shadow of the old count’s fete. He presented 
tdiem to the latter with his customary assurance, giving him 
to understand, by means of the expressions with double 
meaning of carbouarism, that they were cousina, and that 
there was no escape. The count still played his pari grace¬ 
fully; and while the first hunger kept political hatred slum¬ 
bering at the bottom of their stomachs, Lk applied himself, 
without appearing to do so, to seek a method of getting rid 
'both of ilaoul’s knights and Achille's conspirators. When 
he had found it he felt tranquil; but aa his project could 
not be put in execution until after dinner, and,* as before 
then very earnest discussions might be opened at tlio table, 
and compel him to take one side or the other, he thought of 
^ving tlourishes played under the windows of the dining hall 
at the appearance of each course. A word in the ear of his old 
rou€ of a valet de chambre was enough to produce, five minutes 
after, a horrible uproar of hunting horns, to which all the dogs 
of the chateau and village replied by plaintive bowlings, and 
which cut short the speech of the most excited. At first the 
oompany was rather mortified by this cruel serenade, and 
Achille Lefort, who was iu a vain of eloquence, declared to 
his neighbours that it was odious and insupportable. But 
Baoul, who cordially detested his ex-tutor since he had as¬ 
sumed grand airs with him, was delighted to see that he could 
not edge in a word, and encouraged the horn-blowers by send¬ 
ing wine to them. The horns having lost their elfcct, for the 
lungs of liberalism at last became accustomed to and struggled 
with the nourishes, it was found that Kaoul’s horse had got 
unfastened and was fighting in the stable with the horses of 
lids young friends. All rose and ran to separate the combat¬ 
ant^ which was a long and diificult enterprise: Wolf, notified 
by the valei-de-chambre, had wondorfully seconded his 
master’s intentions.. When they returned Ihc dessert was on 
the table; this was the most dangerous moment. But the 
wine circulated abundantly, and the provincials, who like to 
drink, forgot their resentments, and allowed Achille and his 
Bomans to occupy the arena of discussion. Fortunately the 
eount had a powerfiil auxiliary in the person of .Tosephina 
Clioot. The marchioness had that ^y made a ravishing 
Ttoilette, and her beauty was such as to turn the heads of all 
partis The count placed her in relief by requesting her to 
some songs of the province according to the old country 
wage, and in the manner of the pastowrelles of the Land& 
Jesephinef brought up in the fields* having a pretty voice and 
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special talenfc for mimicry, sang those simple ballads in st 
very piquant manner and with a great deal of eifect. She 
made them beg a long while, but at last she yielded. From 
that moment nothing else was thoui;ht of hut the seductivd 
marchioness. The young royalists, who had been intcutionallj 
placed around her, disputed among themselves for her replies, 
her glances, her smiles, and even lor the fruits and bon bons 
which her hand had touched. When they passed into the 
;?aloon, they there found a violin. Ilaoul knew how to play 
contredances. The count desired his daughter to place her* 
aelf at the piano, ,ind»iu a moment the ball was organiTied. 
'They had gone to get, in order to increase the number (for 
there were but few women), the daughter of the adjunct, and 
those of the farmers who had quite tine toilettes for village 
ladies. During this time, Achille, indignant at the count's 
frivolity, had disappeared with /us mcfi, and had sent for Pierrd 
Huguonin. 

In the morning, I’ierre had received, by an express, a billet; 
from the travelling cleric, in which, while announcing his ar¬ 
rival, he re(juested him to give notice, to and assemble the 
members of, his future vonto, and indicated the rendezvous for 
that evening, during the amusements of the fete, in the work- 
‘^hop of the chateau. Pierre had made his preparations with 
a certain discouragement. The nearer he saw approach the 
moment of binding himself by serious engagements to a work 
which had at first appeared to him vain and frivolous, the more 
he lelt his repugnances revive. He was even the victim of a 
Sind of remorse, which the simple illusions maintainod in his 
mind by Mademoiselle de Villepreux could no longer smother. 
At last the hour had come, and Pierre promised liimsell that 
je would refuse his adhesion if the form of the oath and the 
exposition of the programme implicated the least treachery 
to his principles and feelings. 

But it was w'^ritteu that ho should escape this danger. At 
the moment when Achille, accompanied by his proselytes, 
marched in the darkness of the night towards the workshop 
which was to serve him as a temple, the (lount de Villepreux: 
presented himself, and, pretending to be ignorant of his pro* 
jecta, told him that a writ of arrest had been issued against 
him, that the gendarmes were looking for him, and that ho 
had not a moment to lose if he wished to escape pursuit. His 
plans had ])een discovered: the prefect had written to tho 
king's attorney: they were resolved to punish all acts of pro* 
pagandism. Happily an employ^ at tho prefectUTO, to waom 
the count had formerly rendered some services, had had tho 
generosity to give him warming, in order that, if he himself 
ran any chance of being compromised, he could secrete him* 
He certainly would have to undergo a doraioUioEy vin^ 
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tliat night. In fine the interest of the cause required that 
the aasembly should disperse, and that Achille should leave 
the country that very moment. A good horse and a faithful 
domestic were ill ready, the one to carry him, the other to 
guide him across the landes as far as the border of the depart¬ 
ment. All this story was so well related, and the old count 
played bis comedy so well, that the terrified republicans dis¬ 
persed on the instant like a handful of dried leaves swept 
away by the wind. Achille, who only asked for emotions, had 
^at of believing himself at last persecuted; and this noctur¬ 
nal flight, these dangers which did not exifaf, this mystery 
which he could have wished to confide to all the world, occu¬ 
pied him and gave him a childish joy. He ran towards the 
workshop to inform Pierre of his flight and to bid him fare- 
weU. 

Pierre was waiting for him, and was not alone. Yseult, 
who was in the confidence, and whom her father had 
authorized to second the establishment of Ui Jean Jaojncs 
Roussean (even while be himself laboured underhandedly to 
secure its failure), had secretly escaped from the saloon in 
order to assist the ^isan in his preparations. She had opened 
her cabinet of the turret, in order that he miglit take from 
there tables, chairs, and torches; and she was pointing out to 
him the material arrangement of the ceremony, when Achille 
came to give the appointed signal at the abutter of the work¬ 
top. lie rapidly confided to them his tragical situation, 
swore to them that he would not abandon the cause, that he 
would be able by himself alone, to resuscitate carbonarism 
throughout the whole of France under another form, and that 
they should soon see him again at Villepreux, in spite of 
tyrwts and sub-prefects. Then he embraced Pierre, and ex¬ 
horted him BO warmly to remain faithful to liberalism, that 
Pierre was edified by his perseverance and the little fear he 
testified. The fact was that Achille did not know fear, self- 
love and generosity always directing him to the advanced 
posts of mad enterprises. Yseult gave him a shake of the 
hfuid, and conducted him with Pierre, by a small (;overed way, 
-as far as the grating of the park, where his guide and the 
horses were waiting for him. Then they returned to re-ar- 
xange ihe workshop, and to remove every trace of the ship¬ 
wreck of la Jean Jacqnce Romseau. 

On carrying the furniture back to the study in the turret, 
Pierre could not avoid feeling a painful emotion, which YseoU; 
perceived and shared. 

'This apartment [reoalls a painful recollection to you, aa 
well as to me,’ said she to him with candour. * 1 would wish 
to efface it. Ho you not remember a certain engraving which 
jQfl ftccepte4 afterwards despised. It is still there ; and 
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90 long as it lemaina I shall thinh that we are not entirely 
reconciled.’ 

'Give it to me very quickly,’ replied Pierre. * I have long 
reproached myself for not daring to claim it again.* 

* Here it is,’ said Yseult; * and at the same time here is r 
child’s toy which you were to have been compelled to accept 
this evening from another hand than mine, and which you 
will receive from me as a memorisd of friendship and of poli¬ 
tical union.’ 

* What’s is this, then P said Pierre, examining a superb 
poignard, admirably engraved, which she presented to him; 
* of what use can it be to me 1 It is not a joiner’s tool, 1 pre¬ 
sume.* 

* It is a weapon of civil war,’ replied she; * and it is the 
pledge which is conferred on the carbonaro initiate.’ 

* I have indeed been told that they swore on this ominous 
symbol. I did not believe it.’ 

* Royalism has made emphatic phrases thereupon; but 
carbonarism has clearly proved that the poignard was in its 
hands only a sign of inoffensive rallying. Its introductiou 
into our mysteries is respectable, inasmuch as it comes to us 
from Italian carbonarism, which counts more serious battles 
and more numerous martyrs than our own. It is the symbol 
ef our fraternity with those victims, of whom each of us 
ought every day to make a religions commemoration in his 
heart, as the catholics do of their saints in their prayers; and! 
since wc can no longer weep for them except in secret, it is 
perhaps good to have constantly before our eyes this emblem, 
which reminds us of their violent death and their sublime 
fanaticism.’ 

‘ Do you know,’ said Pierre, turning the poignard in his 
hand and examining it with a kind of sadness, ' that there is 
a superstition among us respecting such things ? The gift 
of an instrument with a sharp blade cuts f rUndsIdp, according 
to some, and brings misfortune, according to others, to him 
who has received or to him who has given it.* 

' 1 have no faith in that, thought it is a.poetical idea.* 

* Nor 1 either, and yet— But what cipher is this engraved 
in open-work on the blade? 

^ It is yours now. Formerly it was that of one of my ances¬ 
tors, to whom this poignard belonged. His name was Pierre 
de Yillepreux; is it not thus that you call yourself also when 
yon unite your baptismal name to your name as a com¬ 
panion ? 

* It is true,’ said Pierre, smiling; ‘ bnt with this difference, 
that your ancestors gave their name to the village, while the 
village has yielded it to me.’ 
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*Toar ancestors were serfs and mine were soldiers; tlmt i» 
to saj, jou descend from the oppressed, and 1 from the opprea* 
BOrs. I greatly envy yonr nobility, master Pierre/ 

* This poignard is too handsome for me,* said he, replacing 
it on the table ; * I should be asked, in jest, where 1 had stolen 
it; and since, really, 1 am of the people, I wear the yoke of 
superstition. 1 cannot help having a gloomy feeling before 
that sharp wea|;>on. Decidedly, 1 do not wish it. Give mo 
something else.’ 

'* Choose,’ said Ysenlt, opening all ber ca'<es to him. 

‘My choice will be quickly made,’ asiid Pierre. * ThereiSp 
in a volume of your Bussuet, a little cross ot cut paper, with 
Greek ornaments of the Lower Empire, which arc in fine 
taste.’ 

‘Eh ! mon Difu! are you a magician then? How do you 
know that? 1 do not know it myself. It is two years since I 
have opened my Boscuet.’ 

Pierre took down the volume, opened it, and showed her the 
little cross, which he had greatly desired iorinerly, and which 
he had respected. 

‘ How do you know it was I that made it 1* said she. 

‘Your cipher is cut in Gothic letters on one of the orua^ 
ments.' 

* That is the truth. Woll, take it, then. But what will you 
do with it ?’ 

*1 will hide it, and 1 shall look at it in secret.* 

*Ib that all?* 

‘ That is quite enough." 

‘You attach to it some philosophical idea; you prefer thie 
emblem of mercy to the emblem of vengeance which 1 had 
intended for you.’ 

‘ That is possible: but I prefer, above all, this piece of paper 
cut by you under the infiiieuce of a calm and religious idea, 
to that rich poignard, which has perhaps served as an instru¬ 
ment of hatred.’ 

‘Now, will yon tell me, master Pierre, how you are .so well 
acquainted with my cabinet and my books, and even with the 
little marks that are in them? Unless you have the gift of 
second sight, everything leads me to believe that you have 
read here.’ 

* 1 have read all that is here,’ replied Pierre; and he made 
lus confession, without omitting the extreme care he had 
token not to injure anything in the cabinet, and not even to 
tarnish the margins of the hooks. These scruples made Yseult 
•mile. She put several questions to him respecting the effect 
which those readings had produced \ipon him, asked him in 
what order he had made them, and what impressions he had 
jeceived from them. On hearing his replies, she explained to 
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liexBelf many things which she had not before nnderstood in 
him, and was struck by the correctneia of judgment with 
which, without other light than, that of a rigid conscience, 
and a heart full of charity, he refuted the error and con¬ 
founded the pride of the wine men of this world, admiring in 
the poets and the philosophers only that which is truly great: 
and eternally beautiful, believing in history only that which 
is in accordance ith divine logic and human dignity, ele* 
vating himselt, in fine, by his innate greatness, above all the 
greatnesses determined by the judgment of men. She was 
completely subiagated, affected, seized with respect, filled 
with faitb, and at the same time, with a kind of shame, as is 
the case when we discover that wo have ingenuously protected 
a being superior to all protection. Seated upon the edge of a 
table, Iser eyes cast down, her soul penetrated with that feel¬ 
ing which Cbnstians have delined compunctioiif she kept 
silence for a long while after he had spoken. 

* J have w earied you, juinoyed you, perhaps,’ said Pierre, 
intimidated by this apparent coldness ; ‘ yon have allowed me 
to talk, and I have forgotten myself—1 must seem to you more 
presumptuous in my ideas than good M. Lefort—’ 

M^ierre,' replied Yseult, *I have been asking myself, for 
the la^t fifteen minutes, if 1 am worthy of your f^ieMd^hip.* 

‘Are you laughing at me f said Pierre, with simplicity. 
•No, that cannot bo the idea which engrosses you, it is im- 
possibb'.’ 

Yseult rose. She was paler then she had ever been; her 
eyes siione with a mystio fire. The reflection of the lamp 
with a green shade, which lighted the turret, spread over her 
face a vague and floating tone which gave her the appearance 
of a spectre. She Bcemed to move and to speak in a fever, 
and yet her attitiide was calm a.id her voice firm. Pierre re¬ 
membered the sybil ho bad seen in his dream, and he felt a 
kind of terror. 

‘The idea which engros'iea me 1’ said she to him, looking at 
him with a fixedness which anuounoed an unshakable will; 
* if I were to tell it to you now, you w<’^’dd not believe it. 
But I will tell you some day, and then you will believe 
it. In the meanwhile, pray to God for me; for there is 
something great in my destiny, and 1 am only a poor girl to 
accomplish it.’ 

She hastened to arrange her cabinet with great preoieion^ 
though she had the apfiearanee of being wrapt by thought in 
another world. Then she went out, and crossed the workshop 
without saying a word to Pierre, who followed her carrying 
her oandlestiuk. When she was upon the threshold of the 
door which opened upon the park, she repeated to him again, 
fPray for me;’ and, taking ner candle, she extinguished it, 
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and disappeared before him like a phantom which is disai- 
pateii. What had she intended to say 1 Pierre did not dare 
to seek for the meaning of her worda * Yea/ said he to him» 
aelf, 'now she is as in my dream, speaking by enigmas, and 
showing me in the future something which 1 do not under¬ 
stand.'* He felt himself seized with dizziness, and i)reaBed his 
forehead in his hands, as if he feared it would burst 

tillable to resist the agitation which was la him, attracted 
as by a loadstone, he glided along in the of Made¬ 

moiselle de Yillepreux, in order still longer ti> see her float 
before him like a pale spectre, or at Ica^^t to breathe the air 
through which she passed. lie thus reaohed as far as tlie 
open lawn which extended before the front of the chateau; 
and stopping among the last clumps of trees, be saw her re¬ 
enter the saloon. The weather being magniheent, and the 
dance very animated, the windows had bt-cii thrown open, 
and, from his position, Pierre could see the waltz pass and the 
marchioness whirl, surrounded by admirers, among whom 
were young persons of good family, whose gJla'it nianricrfi 
were mingled with that slight dose of impertinence v.hicb 
pleases silly women. Josephine was int>)xi with he’' 
success ; it was a long while wince whe h.ad an v^pportnnity ' ‘ 
being a belle and of .seeing herself thus atlinir*.*d She w.'t'' 
like a moth W'hich turns and lluttcrs ar^^und the light. 
Yseult, ill order to relievo the person^ who had pl.'Vfd by 
turns on the violin, resumed her Boat at the pi mo. 
placed himself so that he could see her. Tier eye's BWHOi in 
kind of fluid, and other images than tho.«ie of r"alit> w 'cnicd 
to be delineated before her. She played with a gre.it leal of 
nerve and action, but her hands ran over the keys without her 
being conscious of it. 

Kaoul came out to take the air with one of his frieml'^. 
Pierre heard him say: ‘ Only look at my s.ister; would not 
one say she wa.s an automaton ■ 

* Does she never nuile more than that 1 returned his com¬ 
panion. 

‘Not much more.’ Si !' a of sen.s^v but a head of 

iron.’ 

* Do you know that she inghtonsinf' with her fixed eyes. 
She has the air of a marble statue which whuuld undertake to 
play sarabands.' 

‘ I think she has the air of the I 'niddess of Ueason/ replied 
Haoul in a mocking tone, ‘ and that she plays coutrodances on. 
the movement of the Marseillaise.’ 

These young men passed on, and almost immediately Pierre 
saw some one who was wandering in silence aroutid the lawn, 
aod whMO irregalar walk betrayed his inward agitation* 
When thiQ man came near him, he reeognised the Corinthian^ 
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And, isaning gently from bis retreat, he seized him by the ami* 
* What are you doing here 1' said he to him, for he well im- 
derstood bin eecret pain; ‘ do you not know that this is not 
yonr place, and that, if you wish to see, yon must not be 
seen ! CVjme, let ujj go, Auiaury, you are suflering, and you 
can do nothing hero to change your lot.’ 

'Well'* a-tid the Corinthian, Met me he filled with my 
Rniloririg. t luc dry up my heart by the strength of my 
hatred and o'y e,Mii<empt.’ 

Miy whir tkht would you deppiRe her whom you have 
*vd(»red t vHr' .'. stpb’aie less coquettish, less frivolous, leas easy 
to U‘d ov'iv the day when you began to love her?' 

MShc did ii(<t bi'loi,» to me then! But now that she is 
iTiiTU', she must be mine alone, or she must no longer be any¬ 
thing to riit*. My fiod ! hoiv impatiently do 1 await the hour 
to till iui'io!-l5ut tbia ball wiil never finish! She will 
drii.ce Jill Diglifc, aiyl with all men. What a horrible 

wbandoninciiL of herself That wait/ is the most immodest 
thing 111 the world tli.it 1 hnoyf of among thoMj people. Only 
Rer, rif rrc,—!• at her ' Her arms an* bare, her sliouldertf 
uif bare, lier I'osoin is almost bare ! Her dress so snort 
that hail her leg*? can he seen, and so transparent that all her 
form can Oi*'ti!ieni!>iicd. A woinan of the people would 
blush .‘■how iiereeif rhup iii public; she would fear to be 
n.i.-'{:ik< n for a jiro^Minte * And now, there she passes, all 
p.ilpuaMiig, fri'Ui the ann.s of one man into llie arms of ano¬ 
ther I'lan, wlio pier-scs her, w’ho rai-es lier, who inj^alea her 
bre.il h. who clasp-^ a:.':iiri her already di.shonoured waist, and 
who drioissin voluptuou^nes': from her eyes. No! 1 can’t 
look lit ihi" any longer. Let U'« go, Pierre—or rather, let us 
biiVht into tiuit b ill room, lu-eok those thandeliers, overturn 
all the fornitur. , pat to Uiidit :,11 the dandios, and their wo¬ 
men will fji if tlo'y c.m ib loud them itgaiust the insidts of ih>:. 

^ tl>y Ithti i 

Pierre saw th:ir, 'h. e,\'i<,per:\tion of Jii-s friend could no 
longer he iL‘,“trained. Ho drew him away from the chateau^ 
and ►n''ceed<’il in pcr.aiadiiig him to jeturn home. There they 
found a letter, po^t-In:^^ked from Blois, the sight of which 
made the Corinthian .•'hudder. It was addressed to Pierre, who 
immediatedy communicated the contents to him. 

‘My dear pays’(wrote the dignitary), M announce to you 
that the society of the devoir of liberty leaves this residence, 
and that Blow ceases to be one of tho cities of our devoir. 
The persecutions which we have had to suffer from the other 
societies have so disgusted us, that we prefer the abandonment 
of our rights to an interminable war. This resolution having 
been taken by common agreement, we are on the eve of dis¬ 
persion.’ Here the dignitary entered into details relative ta 
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the society, and related the various motives for their resola« 
tion. Then he referred to his own individual affairs, and in¬ 
formed hU ex-oolleagne that the Savinienne, compelled to give 
up keeping her inn, which was frequented only by the gavots^ 
Whose mother she was, had determined to leave her business^ 
and to sell her house. ‘ 1 should have thought, my dear pays/ 
said he, * that 1 would have been consulted upon this matter. 
As a friend of the late Savinien, and as one li'rvoted to the in¬ 
terests of his widow more than to my own. I o i^tered myself 
that 1 could be her adviser and guide under '^ueh <M'euinst:inces. 
Well, she has acted otherwise. She ha-* «1(lHred her establish¬ 
ment for sale under my name, declaring before the law that it 
was not the property of her children, but mine, boc.iusu 1 had 
furnished the funds, and had not been re itnbursed. And 
when 1 reproached her for this, she replied to me that it was 
her duty to act thus and that she Wras nut xvilling to deceive 
me any longer, her intention being not to'marry Oirain. Vil- 
lepreux, sho has told me that you knew her ro.i'^ons, and that 
she had confided to you all that pa^isod bet ween her husband 
and myself at the time of his death. I do not ask you any 
questions, luy dear pays ; 1 know quite enough, Wlieti one 
has the misfortune not to be luvod, he ought t>f know how to 
suffer, and nut descend to complaints, li I write to you, it is 
for another reason. 1 sec clearly the mother intends leaving 
Blois, and T think she means to establish herself near you. 
But I believe she is without resources, though she assures me 
she has Aade some savings. She makes it a point of honour 
not to remain indebted to a man Avhom she refu .e^ to take as 
a husband. But this i.s a mistaken pride, and one which she 
has no right to testify towards me. 1 have done nothing to 
be thus despised and treated like a creditor. 1 shall know 
how ti) be resigned under this affront; a})]Kirently 1 have com¬ 
mitted some fault, for which Ood is pleased to punish me by 
sending rac a great deal of sorrow. But I will never submit 
to see this woman, whom her husband confided to my caro, 
fall into poverty with her children. I know, pays Viiieproaux, 
that you are not riohr otherwise i should feel to) anxiety. I 
know also that a person upon whom she doubtle.ss depends haa 
nothing but his labour and his talents, and that tht-se are not 
enough to maintain a family. I therefore earnestly beseech 
you to inform yourself of the situation of the mother, and to 
render her all the services she may rerjuire. You c lu dispose 
of all 1 have, provided she docs not know it; for the idea of 
making her suffer, and humiliating her by my attachment, 
makes me suffer and humiliates me also. Adieu, my dear 
pays. You must not feel displeased at my speaking to you 
succinctly of all these things, and yon must understand that 
it is not an easy matter for me. With time, I shall be mortt 
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reasoiiable, if it please God. I have now only to embrace you 
—Your friend, and sincere pays, bomamkt le Boa-boDWEii, i>.s 
o. : T. : of Blois.’ 

The simplicity of this relation, nnitod to the idea Which 
Pierre formed, with reason, of Btm-soutier.V deep affection, 
impressed him so much, that he felt his tears 11 tw. 

* Amaury ! Annury I’ cried he, ‘ how smill we are, both of 

ns, before Piuih ustren;?th of mind and a generosity of such 
little di-*play I TT i/< tinLii 1 s/udl hr mori reasonnhh, if it 
2 >ltasr (jod I lie thinks he wants courage at the moment 
when he a (auj)lime conrage ! Men of little faith that 

we are, vre could not suffer with such heroism. VV'^e should 
expend ourselves in lamentations, in murmurs; we should 
feel auger, hatn d, h ive ideas of vengeance— ’ 

* Be hilen*^, Bierre, 1 undurst md you without you saying 

more,’ cried the Corinthian, raising his heul which he had 
kept hidden in his Uand- during the reading of the letter. 
* It is for mu thit you say all this; lor you, you are as virtu¬ 
ous as llouoiuut, and you would be as cairn as he in misfor* 
tunc. But if it be to re*attach me to the marchioness that 
you ]>raise the forgiveness of injuries, you will not succeed in 
any way ; the news which this letter coiitaius overturns all 
my proJ'*.cts and renews all uiy lormer ideas. What could 
have hcen passing in the mind t»f the Saviniennc] What 
4oes she motan to do? LTpon what does she depend ? 1 wish 

to know all this. Yon mu^t have received a letter from her, 
and you have not shown it to me 1 wish to see it' 

* You will not see it.' replied 1‘ierre. * No, no ! the lover 
of the marchioness des Frenays will not read the noble com¬ 
plaint*. of the Sivinieime. Lot it be enough for you to know 
the elloct of your silence an 1 of mine; for 1 have not written 
to her either I could not deceive her, and 1 did not wish to 
enlighten her. It always seemed to me that all was not lost, 
and 1 deferred from day to day, hoping that you would return 
to her.’ 

* In fine, what effect did your silence produce? Tell me.’ 

* She has guessed the truth ; and, sayjng to herself that she 
was no longer loved, that perhaps she had never been loved, 
seeing herself forsaken, ab.indoned to poverty, she wished, at 
least to give peace to her conscience, and to accept nothing 
more from the dignitary. 1 will iiuote to you a single passage 
from her letter ; 

* “ 1 have suffered long enough with Savinien from having 
a desire in my heart. 1 do not wish to suffer a life long re¬ 
gret, with llomauct; this would be quite as culpable. I am not 
without remorse for the past: I do not wish to feel it in the 
future. 1 prefer every other kind of uuhappiuess to this 
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* Poor holy woman !* said the Corinthian, in a aombre voice 
and rising. * Finish; what did she wish to do after having 
broken with Bon-soiitien f 

* Resume her former business as a laundress, and, if you 
were not here, oome and attempt an establishment. She 
imagined, on the one hand, that she could find work in this 
country; and, on the other, that you could not have re> 
mained with me, since you had forgotten her without any 
one'^ thinking to give her notice.’ 

‘ Her idea is a good one,’ replied the Corinthian with an 
absent air; Hhere is no laundress hex^: she will have the 
custom of tho chateau—she will iron the transparent necker> 
chiefs of the marchioneBS,’.added he with a deep bitterness, 
' Pierre, give me a pen and paper, quick.' 

* What do you mean to do 

* Do you ask me ?—write to the Savinienne, tell her that 
we expect her, that one of us will go and meet her half-way 
while the other will hire and prepare lodgings for her in the 
village. Is not that my duty T 

‘ Without doubt, Amaury; but spite is a poor pledge for 
the performance of duty. 1 should much prefer you would 
write that letter to-morrow, when your head is cooler.’ 

‘I wish to write at once.* 

* Because you feel that you will not have strength enough 
to-morrow.’ 

*1 shall have; I will write again to morrow, and the day 
after too, if you wish; 1 have more strength than yon think.’ 

'Amaury, if you write, the Savinienne will come. She 
will believe in you, and 1, 1 do nut know if 1 shall have 
courage to doubt you enough to undeceive her. If she cornea 
and she finds you at the foci of the marchioness, in what 
light must your conduct be cousidorod.’ 

' As that of a dastard or a madman.’ 

* Take care that you do not become mad. Do not write 
yet’ 

The Corinthian wrofe nevertheless; he wrote in the night 
under the dominion cl profound indignation and disgust to¬ 
wards the marchioness. As soon as the day appeared, he ran 
to carry his letter to the post, and it had gone before Pierre, 
overpowered by fatigue, awoke. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Fob eeveral days the Corinthian did not again aee the 
marchioneRH; and, as she had no conBcioainesB of having 
committed any wrong with regard to him, coquetry being in 
heraaecond nature, her surprise was extreme; but her sor¬ 
row was not very deep at first. Her intoxication was further 
prolonged by a hunting party which KaouTs friends proposed, 
and which they arranged for her. Yseult at first tried to 
dissuade her from it, not liking to see her enter into relations 
with persona whom she believed repugnant to her grandfather, 
and towards whom she did not feel drawn by any tie of ideas 
or of position. But the old count was not displeased to seo 
his family reconnected by some extremity with the nobility 
of the country, and he authorized his niece to amuse herself 
by accepting the invitation which an elegant and proud 
countess of the neighbourhood, sister to one of Josephine’s 
most ardent admirers, came to make to her in person. This 
diplomatic visit had for its object, in the thonght of the noble 
dame, the marriage of that brother, the viscount Amedee, 
with the rich Yseult de Yillepreux. Yseult was somewhat 
astonished at this return towards her after the indignation 
which her well known republican ideas had excited in her 
neighbour. She replied to it quite coldly; and yet, as 
Josephine besought her to accompany her, she did not openly 
refuse. J Oi^ephine did not ride on horseback: they were to 
come for her in a calash. Yseult was a very good amazon; 
she guided her horse skilfully, and made him leap ditches 
and gates with that calmness from which she was never seen 
to depart. This talent of riding was the only one which drew 
to her a little consideration from her brother and the noble 
youths of the neighbourhood. She delighted in this exercise; 
and as it was very difficult for her not to have, under her 
grave exterior, a few of the tastes and attractions of child¬ 
hood, she allowed herself to be conquered by degrees. It was 
some time since she had mounted on horseback; she wished 
to exercise alone in the park. Pierre, who watched for her 
incessanily, found himself npon her path, as she cleft the air 
with the rapidity of an arrow. She stopped short before him, 
and asked him laughingly if he was not scandalized at seeing 
her give herself up to so aristocratic an amusement. Pierre 
smiled in his turn, but with so much effort, and his look be¬ 
trayed BO deep a sadness, that Yseult divined all that was 
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pasBlnj; within Mm. She wiahed to be Bare of it: * you know 
that there is to be a great hunting party to-morrow V said she 
to him. 

* I have heard so,’ replied Pierre. 

* And do yon know that they wish to carry me to it V 

* 1 have not believed you would go.’ 

In making this answer, Pierre apparently allowed the depths 
of his soul to be read; for mademoiselle Ue Villeproux, after 
a moment’s silence, during which she look'Ki at him atten¬ 
tively, said to him with an inetfihle gentleiicsr und profound 
emotion : ‘ I thank you, Pierre, for not^havluj; tloubted 
Then she resumed her impetuous course, m ule the circuit of 
the park two or three times, and returned to tho front of the 
chateau, where her brother was waiting for her with tlie count 
and Josephine. Pierre was mending a little rustic bench at 
three paces distance. 

*Hore, take your horse,’ said Yseult to llionl, as she leaped 
lightly to the turf. ‘ I don’t like hi ii the le nt in the world. 

‘That did not seem to be the case just now, by any moans, 
aaid the count; ‘1 thought you were on you'* way to the 
Oreat Desert.’ 

‘ Since you are going in, master Pierre, said Yseult to the 
joiner, who was retiring, ‘ would you have the goodnes to say 
to Julia, in passing, that she need not do any tiling more to 
my habit? 1 shall not go to morrow,' added she, tiiniiug to 
Josephine, but in a tone too clear for Pierre, as he withdrew, 
aot to hear it. 

She kept her word, and her cousin’s prayers fiund her in¬ 
exorable. The count would have desired her to sliow herself 
less obstinate, and that she would not counteract his plans of 
reconciliation with the ncighbonring nobility. But he had tes¬ 
tified before her so much repugnance and jihilosophioal dis* 
dain for tho.se people that it was quite impossible for him to 
retract clearly. 

Pierre swam in an ocean of happiueB«i. He could not de¬ 
ceive himself as to the love which he inspired; but love was 
so constituted that he could not express lii^ gratitude. No¬ 
thing authorized him to give form to hi^ thoughts, and be¬ 
sides, he did not feel any need of this. Kever was there a 
passion more absolute, more devoted, more enthusiastic, on 
both sides; and yet never was there a love more rcntrained, 
more mute, more timid. It was as if a tacit contract had 
passed between them. Any one who could have heard the 
three or four words which Pierre exchanged in secret every 
day with Yseult, would have thought they were the result of 
an intimacy oousecrated by indusoluble bonds and formal 
pMmises. Ko one would have been willing to believe that 
the word love had never been pronooneed between them, and 
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that the virgin, puritv of their senses had not been touched 
by the Blighteat breath. 

Jo.^ephiite followed the hunt in the brilliant calash of tho 
connteaa. But when the latter saw that, of her dream of al¬ 
liance and fortune, there remained to her only Josephine 
Client ii[ion her hands, and her brother who caracoled be« 
side the door devouring the piquant provincial with his eyes, 
she felt that »he was playing a singular part, and got vexed 
with everybody. Tht; countess was dry and nervoos: com¬ 
pelled to cirry th" rarirchioness to her chateau, to do the ho¬ 
nours of it, and lo iftesent her to other illiistrioiia ladieS 
whom she had invited to flatter and caress the heir^ of 
Villeprenx, she «!> poorly concealed her ennui and her disdain 
that ti)o p Jitsephine felt herselt dying with shame and 
fear. Srill ihc homage she received from the men, for youth 
and lie inty ahvays find grace nrul protection from the bearded 
portion of mankind, re'stored some assurance to herj and 
by degrees gathering about her by her gracefulness rich 
and poor, youth and ago, she avenged herself without 
mercy for the contempt of their women. A little bail had been 
prepareil fn* the evening on the supposition that Tseult, 
seated at the piano, would be its queen in a certain manner: 
the lady of the house wished to send away the violins and 
sliorten the evening by declaring herself ill. But the faction 
of the men carried the day. The young brother rebelled, 
and his etimp iiiioas swore that the pretty women should not 
go. They m.ide ail the coachmen drunk, they tovik the wheela 
from th<! cirriages ; only the equipages of the dowagers were 
.respected ; and even their old husbands had to be scolded a 
groat deal before they could tear themselves from the con¬ 
templation of Jo-ephine’s beautiful shoulders. 

She remained, therefore, in the saloon, with live or six 
young wives of the hUiallor country gentlemen, who amused 
theuHelve.s on their own account, and did not think of 
humiliating her. But in proportion as the night advanced, 
the men, in passing from the contredance to tdio sideboard, 
became ex -ited like [lersous who have pai^'ed all day in hunt¬ 
ing, and as'-umed such rude manners that Josephine began to 
be frightened. There was around her a straggle between 
brutal desire and a remnant of propriety, of which the boundi 
were but poorly kept. Josephine was only foolish on tho 
surface. She was like one of those provincial coquettes who, 
with a love of modesty and virtue, permit themselves to con¬ 
tinue a system of encouragements wh^ they consider without 
conBeqiietioe and without danger. At first happy and proud 
of exciting desires, she felt her blushes mount to her brow 
when she had to defend herself against a commencement of 
fomlUarity; it was then thkt she thought of retiring* Ba| 
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the coonteu, Nho had promiaed to carry her bach, seeing the 
hall prolonged and Josephine pleased with it, had gone to bed, 
or hid pretended to do so: at least she was shut up in her 
apartments. Baonl had allowed himself to become intoxica^, 
and while replying to his cousin that he was at her service, 
did nothing but sing and shont with laughter, without com¬ 
prehending her situation. The other ladies departed one by 
one without offering to carry her The viscount 

Am€d6e had made them believe that his sister intended to 


rise at daybreak and accompany Madame des Frenays in her 
carriage. Still the countess did noi^ rise. The wearied 
domestics snored in the ante-chamber; Haoul. completely 
drunk, had fallen upon a sofa. Josephine remained as if 
alone, with five or six young men more or less intoxicated, 
each of whom would have wished to drive away the others, 
and who persisted in making her waltz in spite of herself. 
Overpowered by fatigue, deeply wounded by the conduct of 
her hostess, frightened by the manners of her admirers, din- 
l^ted by their stupid babble, Josephine seated herself 
dismayed in the midst of them. The ctdd ol the morning 
made her shiver; she asked for her shawl: she was answered 
by loathsome, half obscene praises of the beauty o** her 
figure. The saloon was dusty, gloomy, frightful to look at in 
its disorder by the bluish light of the dawn. The poor woman 
was cruelly punished, and every word, every look which fell 
upon her made her expiate her triumph. It was then that a 
cry of distress rose from the bottom of her soul towards the 
Corinthian. But be was not there, he was weeping in the 
depths of the park of Villepreux. 

At last Josephine made an effert, feeling indeed that she 
bad no right to be angry, after having in some manner led on 
all these men, but resolved to appear to them foolish and 
ridiculous in order to escape from their importunities. She 
rose, and declared that she would go on font if a carriage was 


not brought for her. She spoke so drily, and repelled so well 
their impertinent beseechings, that she succeedca in starting, 
in a calash, with Ra'~ul, who could hardly drag himself to it, 
and the viscount Am6dce whom she was al>solutcly compelled 
to accept as her cavalier, in order to gut rid of the others. 
Hardly did the rolling of the carriage begin to be felt, than 
Saoul, awakened for an instant, fell again into a lethargic 
deep. Por two mortal hours Josephine was obliged to defend 
herself, by words and actions, against the most impertinent of 
viscoants. This ride, w4ich recalled to her another cariage- 
ride, a poetical dawn, an ardent love and partaken emotions, 
pained her so much that, hiding her face in her veil, she 
bunt into tears. The viscount became only the more enter¬ 
prising. Josephine was weak and inoonaistent. In spite of 
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herself, a kind of instinctive respect for titled persons pro* 
vented her being as decided as she would have dared to be 
towards a citizen who had displeased her. She wished to 
defend herself, and she did it so awkwardly, that each of her 
naive answers was taken by the viscount as an encouragement. 
Fortunately llaoul felt cold, and woke in quite bad humour> 
and, not being able to go to sleep again, found the viscount 
insipid, and had no objection to telling him so. By degrees 
the feeling of the pr .tection which he owed to his cousin, 
and which he had abjured in so dastardly a manner, returned 
to his memory i^y degrees also, the viscount, seeing that the 
hour had passed, and that the opportunity was lost, restrainnd 
himself and became qniet. They were all three very stupid 
when they reached the chateau, and Josephine, broken by 
vexation and fatigue, went to shut herself up in her chamber 
and throw herself upon her bed, irhere she fell asleep without 
having bad strength enough to undress. 

For many nights the (Jorinthian had not slept, and by day 
he worked without energy. He experienced rather the desire 
of stupiiying hino-clf, and of escaping from his own thoughts, 
than a real repentance of his wandering, and he awaited the 
Savinienne's reply with more terror than impatience; for he 
made useless ellorts to re attach himself to that austere love^ 
so ditferent from that he had known with the marchiontffiS. 
Pierre saw that he hoped for a refusal, and he himself desired 
that tills might be the case. As he became confirmed in the 
opinion that hit* friend would never return completely to his 
first love, he promised himself that, in case the Bavinienne 
should have faith in the Corinthian’s letter, ho would unde¬ 
ceive her, either by writing to her, or by going to meet her . 
in order to enlighten her and exhort her to have courage. 

The Corinthian was Tory culpable, but ho loved Josephine 
passionately. And bow should he not have loved her? His 
greatest crime towards her was not knowing how to make 
allowance for the coquetry of a badly educated young girl, 
and wishing to tear from his bosom, before the time, a passion 
of which the intoxications were not yet e&hausted. We carry 
into love a necessity of domination which renders us im*> 
placable towards the most trifling faults. Those of the mar¬ 
chioness were only the fatal result of her character and 
habits. It was necessary that she should expiate them as 
she had j ust done in order to feel their gravity. Uneasy at 
first at seeing the evenings pass without receiving a visit from 
her lover, she had thought him ill; and stealing, one morning, 
along the secret passage, she went to look through the cracks 
in the wainscotting. She had seen him at work, at that 
moment, with a kind of feverish energy and a forc^ gaiety 
which she had taken for a brutal indiilerenoe. Making then 
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had been the object from the exquisites of the ball with thia 
gross forgetfulness, she had been ashamed of her love, and, 
reanimated by the expectation of new triumphs, she had 
flattered herself sho could abjure quickly, and eif.ice even the 
remembrance of her fault. But she had made hitter reflec* 
tions in the carriage which brought her from the last ballp 
and the sleep which now overpowered her was troubled by 
punfttl dreams. 

The Corinthian had seen her depai’t the day before, carried 
away in the whirl of worldly vanity. He then said to himself 
that she was lost to him, and anger had given way to despair. 
Before that day he had flattered himself that she w'ould not 
endure bis desertion, and that she would soon recal him. 
Thinking entirely of vengeance, he had fortified him»e!f with 
the idea of w'bat she would sufiter away fntm him. But. when 
be saw her pass, forgetful and radiant with pleasure, he 
wished to throw himself under the wheels oi the carriage. 
*Take care, stnpid !’ cried the viscount Aincciee, hardly 
taking pains to restrain his horse ready to crutch him. 
Amaury could have wished to rush upon the fop, to overthrow 
him, and tread liim under foot; but his proud coumer had 
carried him away like the wind, the mechanic w'as covered 
with dust, and Josephine had seen nothing. 

The Corinthian returned to the park, tore his bro;ist with 
bis nails, plucked up by the roots the beautiful hair which 
Josephine had combed and perfumed so many times; and, 
when be had breathed fortli his rage, he began to weep. 
Bising before daylight, he ran to the workshop, vinhuitly tore 
out the nails with which he had fastened the panel in the 
* wainscoting when he swore never again to open that ptissage, 
Snd rushing impetuously into it at the risk of betraying 
himself, he ran to Josephine’s chamber to see if she had re^ 
turned. He found the chamber in good order, the bed as 
made the day before, and ornamented with a luce counterpane 
which, in his Tuadness, he tore to pieces. Then ho went back 
to the park and waited at the gate for the return of bis faith* 
l oss mistress. At last be saw her arrive with the viscounty 
Uld as he did not see Itaoul, who was buried in a corner of the 
carriage and wrapped up in his cloak, he thought of his first 
l4venture with Josephine, and did not doubt that the viscount 
had triumphed over hdr weakness with as little opposition, 
urban he returned to the chateau, an hour afterwards, he met 
Julia, the ex-turkey feeder, who was at least as coquettish as 
bar mistress, and who always made her great black eyes 
i^wkle lor him. He found no difficulty in making her talk; 
ftnd when he learnt that the marchioness had shut herself up 
lljtheE chamber, and refused with iU-humour the services n 
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her maid to undress her, he asked if the viscount had not re> 
mained at the chateau. He had waited in vain in the paih 
to sec him pass on hia way back, and still flattered himself 
that he had taken another road. * Oh ! bah !' replied Julia, 

* J£. the viscount will not go quite so soon. He has asked for 
a chamber to take some rest in, for it appears they have 
danced all night: but 1 am very sure that they will dance 
again to-night, and that all those handsome gentlemen will 
come back hero to diiio. They are all in Jove with my 
mistress, and i verily believe the viscount is crazy about her.* 

Amaury qtuckiy turned his back, and left JuUa to flnish 
her comments aluue. •lie ran to the workship, and, unable to 
cuter the sjscre! patsage, because father Hugueniu, Pierre, and 
the other workmen were there, he began to work upon bis 
sculpture. Father Jluguenin was in quite a bad humour. He 
found that the job did nut go on so well as at the beginning. 
Pierre was aivvayis. quite as conscientious; but he had lost 
more than a month on Mademouelle dc V^illepreux's aviary, 
and now' he waw incessantly taken olV. Ten times a day he 
was called aw'ay for all the little repairs which were to be 
made in the interior of the chateau; as if it w'as the part of a 
maater workman like him to mend legs of chairs, and t(» plane 
warped doors, and as if William and the Berrichon were not 
good enough lor such jobs! The Corinthian, skilfully con¬ 
cealing his relations with the marchioness, did indeed pass hie 
days at the wrorkshop; but he had strange fits of absence, pro* 
found lassitude, and often yielded to an imperious need of 
sleep, from which they found it very diflicult to awaken him. 
That day, w'hen, instead of the joiner’s heavy plane, he took 
np the light chisel of the sculptor, father Hugneiiim made a 
grimace, and asked him several times if he should soon have** 
done dressing his litllemcn. ‘ 1 don’t see,* said he, * what 
there is so ut<eful and so necessary in that work, that the walk 
must be loit bare in the meanwhile. And, as to the pleasure 
you can And in manufacturing those Fluremberg dolls, I can’t 
conceive that any better. For the last week especially, 
my poor Amaury, you have been maki^ only dragons and 
serpents, without speaking of those you nave made mo swal¬ 
low ! I believe the devil must have got bold of yon, for you 
make his portrait in every style; and, if 1 were a woman, 1 
diould not like to look at those gentlemen: I should be afraid 
cf having some like them.’ 

* The one 1 am making now/ replied the Corinthian, in a 
bitter tone, * is a very pretty monster. It is Luxury, the pre¬ 
sident of the oouncil of capital sins, the queen of the world—* 
therefore 1 shall put a crown on her head : the patron of all 
women—therefore 1 shall give her ear-rings and a fan.’ 

Father Huguenin could not help laughing,* and then, ap 
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tike ti^ette of darae Luxuiy did not finish, he resumed his 
ill'humour, scolded the Corinthian, who pretended not to heat 
him, and at last spoke to him in a rnde tone and with inflamed 
ejes. 

< Let me alone, master,* said the Corinthian; * I am not in 
a condition to satisfy you to*day, and 1 feel no more patient 
than you do.' 

Father Huguonin, accustomed to be obeyed blindly, became 
still more angry, and wished to snatc^i the chisel from his 
hands. Pierre, who watched them with anxiety, saw a oarage 
fury kindle in the eyes of the Corinthian, and his hand seek a 
hammer which he would perhaps have raised upon the head 
of the old man, had not Pierre rushed before him. 

* Amaury ! Amaury !* cried he, * what do you mean to do 
with that hammer 1 Think you that my heart is not bu 1E< 
oiently broken by your suffering! 

Amaury saw the tears roll down his friend’s cheeks; he rose 
and lied into the park. When the workmen had left the 
workshop for luncheon, he precipitated himself into the secret 
passage with his hammer, which he had not let go. He ex¬ 
pected to find the door of the alcove barricaded ; and pro* 
mised himself that he would break it in. Perhaps even a 
more gloomy thought crossed his brain. It is certain that he 
expected to find the viscount with the marchioness. Put, on 
pushing the spring, which he himself had put to the secret 
door, he mot with no resistance. He had arranged this door 
so that it opened without any noise; for, during his days of 
Itappiness, he had neglected nothing to insure thoir mystery. 
He therefore entered Josephine’s chamber without aAvakening 
•her, and saw her lying upon her bed, half undressed, her hair 
in disorder, her arms still loaded with jewels, with her 
stained and torn ball-dress wrapped around he.r. At first she 
inspired him with a kind of disgust in that sullied toilette 
which the bright light of day made still inoie accusing. He 
remembered having read something of Cleopatra’s orgies, and 
of the shamefni loves of the enslaved Antony. He gazed at 
her a long while and ended, after cursing her a thousand 
times, by finding her handsomer than ever. Love chased 
away resentment, but it soon returned more bitter and more 
profound than ever. Josephine wept, accused herself humbly, 
confessed all tbe insults she had undergone, and those from 
which she had been able to withdraw herself. She cast her 
anathema upon that insolent and corrupted world in which 
she had wished to shino, and which had so cruelly punished 
her for the wish; she swore never to return to it, and to 

E erform any penance her lover might wish to impose upon 
er; she wished to shave off her beautifal hair, and tear her 
alabaster bosom, when she saw upon the temples and the 
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phest of the Corinthian the marks of his fnry and his despair; 
she threw herself upon her knees, she invoked the anger of 
God upon herself: she was so beaatiful in her sorrow and 
exaltations, that the Corithian, intoxicated with love, asked 
her forgiveness, kissed her nakod feet a thousand times, and 
was only roused from the delirium of passion by the voice of 
Yaeult, who called her cousin to dinner and was anxious at 
her long sleep. 

Amaury returned to the workshop, loyally asked pardon of 
father Hugne.uin, w'.o embraced him, scolding and wiping his 
eyes with thi^ hav^k of his sleeve. Then he placed himself at 
his orders with a zeal and a submission which efifaeed all hia 
miiiconduct. lie sang in chorus with his companions, which 
had not been thej ease for a long while; he made a thousand 
jokes upon the Berrichon, who w'as vexed with him and 
ended by forgiving him —lor he would rather be tormented 
than forgotten. At last the day’s work closed as gaily as it 
had begun badly. Pierre ivas the only one who remained 
sad and unciisy. llis friend's exuberant and sudden joy made 
him anxious. 

At Ysoult, to escape from the society of the viscount* 

who, rudely repelled by .losephine, transferred to her bia 
homage, IraS ardent indeed, but quite as insipid, quietly with- 
drew, and went to walk alone at the extremity of the park. 
Perhaps she thought she might meet l*icrre there; for, in 
whatever place she walked, she always met him. This is a 
miracle performed every day for beings who love each other* 
and there is no couple of lovers who can here accu*>e me of 
improbahility. Nevertheless Pierre did not come that even¬ 
ing. lie (lid not wish to lose sight of the Corinthian, whom 
he saw greatly agitated in spite of all his cheerfulness. He 
wished to sacrifice to the dignity of the Savinienne the only 
ioy he had in this %rorld, that of talking a quarter of an hour 
with Yseult. * 

While interrogating with her eves the circular path by 
which Pierre sometimes arrived. Mademoiselle de Villepreux 
saw approach a woman of quite a large ^gnre, who walked 
with much etise aud nobleness in her rustic dress. She wore- 
a gown of brow'n cotton cloth, and a mantle of blue woollen 
which covered her head, very much ns the Florentine painten 
draped their figures of virgins. The regular beauty and the 
grave and pure expression of this woman gave her a striking 
resemblance to those divine heads of the school of Raphael. 
She led an ass, on which was seated a beautiful child with, 
golden hair, clothed like herself in a dark, coarse dress, and 
whose legs hung in one of the panniers. Yaeult was struck 
by this group which recalled to her the fiiight into Bgypti 
0 
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alnd she stepped to contemplate that living picture whicb 
only wanted a glory. 

()n her side, the woman of the people was struck by the 
calm and benevolent iace of the young chatelaine; from her 
simple and almost austere dress she took her for a serving 
woman, and addressed her : 

‘ My good demoiselle,' said she to her, stopping the ass at 
the park-gate, * will you havrt the goodnoti to tell mo if 1 am 
atill far from the village of Yillepreux T 

*Yon are already there, my good dam^.' replied Yseult, 
'you have only to follow the road whi<jl:i icMd< along the wall 
of this park, and in ten minutes you will reach the hrst 
houses of the town/ 

' Many thanks to you and to the good God !' returned tho 
traveller; ' for my children are much laiigued/ 

At the same time Yseult saw a second child’s head, not less 
handsome than the first, rise up from the (/thor pannier of the 

ass. 

‘In that case,’ said she, ‘you can enter here. You will 
cross the park in a straight line and you will arrive five 
minutes sooner still/ 

‘Will they not consider it wrong?' asked the traveller. 

‘ They will consider it quite right,’ replied Mademoiselle do 
yillepreux, going to meet her, and taking the bridle of the 
aSB to lead it in. 

* You appear to be a girl of good heart; must I follow thiaC 
alley straight along?’ 

* 1 will go with you, for the dogs might frighten your chil¬ 
dren.’ 

‘I was told truly,’returned the traveller, ‘that 1 should 
find honest people here, and the proverb is right: “ As is the 
master, so is the servantfor, without intending to offend 
you, 1 presume you must belong to the household.’ 

** I do so indeed,' replied Yseult, laughing. 

‘ And for a long time, doubtless ?* 

' Ever since 1 have been in the world/ 

'The children no sooner saw the line trees and the green turf 
of the park, than they forgot their fatigue, jumped down from 
their ass, and began to run about joyously, while the ass, pro¬ 
fiting by the opportunity, secretly snatched from time to time, 
a branch of verdure along the hedges. 

‘Your children are very beautiful,* said Yseult kissing thd 
little girl, and taking the little boy in her arms to let hiiti 
pluck Some apples from an apple-tree. 

‘ Poor fatherless children t' replied the woman of the people* 
lost my good husband last spring/ 

'Did he leave you a little property, at least!* 
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'Nothing at all, and certainly it wag not his fault; it wiB 
not the heart that he wanted 

‘ And have you come from a digtanoe, thus, on foot T 
‘1 came in a t'tage-waggon as tar as the weigh\)(>uring city. 
There 1 was told I must cross ilie country. They directed 
me fjnite well, and 1 hired this poor ass to carry my little 
ones.’ 

'And what h the end of your journey T 
‘ 18top here, my dear demoiselle, 1 have come to pass some 
time.' 

‘ Have y ou r»daUvt‘| in our town V 

‘ 1 have friends—that ia to say,’ added the traveller, as if 
&he feared not to express hersell with sulteient reserve, 
* friends of my deceased husband, who have written to me that 
I could find work, and who have promised that they would 
'fjbtain custom for me.' 

' What can you do T 

‘Sew, wash,and iicm fine linen.' 

* That will do very well. There is no laundress here. Tou 
will have the work of the chateau, and that will employ you 
all the year.’ 

* You will procure it for me V 
‘I promise it to you !’ 

* It is the great (rod who made me meet you. T am not 
self-interested : 1 have nothing but my labour to feed those 
ohildren with.* 

‘ All will go well, I can assure you. Do your friends expect 
your 

‘Mon Dicu ! not so soon, 1 think. They wrote to me last 
week, and, instead of answering their letter, I have come at 
once. You must know, my good girl, 1 was a mother of 
companions; but perhaps you kn«>w nothing of such niattorsl’ 
‘E.xcu8e me, 1 know companions who have explained to 
xue what that ia. Then you Lave left your children 1’ 

* It was my children who left me. They could not hold the 
city; and as I had not the same means to furnish another 
establishment, 1 could not follow them. It is painful, be 
sure, to have a great family like that, and to be afterwards 
^[Uite alone. It seems to me that 1 have nothing to do now, 
and yet I have these little ones to bring up. It was so trying 
to go, that 1 hurrieef to get away. We aU cried, and whan 1 
tbmk about it, I cry still.* 

‘ Come, we will endeavour to make you forget them. Here 
we are in the court of the chateau. To what house are 
joa going. Will you find a lodging with your friends t’ 

^1 think not; but certainly there is an inn at the town.* 

* Not a very good one; here is a bettor. If you will, you 
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diall be lodged here Hntil jou can find a place to establish 
jounelf.* 

* In this chateau But they will not be willing to receive 
me !’ 

'You will be very well received. Come with me.' 

' Bat, my child, yon do not think; 1 shall be taken for a 
beggar.* 

* No; and you will see that the people of the house are very 
honest.’ 

* If they are all like you, I believe so, indeed. Holy "V 'rgin 
Mary ! it is like paradise here.' 

Yaeult conducted the Savinienne and her family to an old 
pavilion which was called the Square tower, where a very 
neat apartment was appropriated to hospitality. She called 
a small boy of the farm, who came and took the ass, and a 
maid servant, who went to get some supper for the children 
and their mother. Yseult had trained all her people to this 
kind of charity which she practised, and which she concealed 
under the aspect of obligingness. 

The traveller was greatly surprised at this manner of pro¬ 
ceeding, which took from her all anxiety, anu seemed to wish 
to dispense with all gratitude. Yseult's concise language and 
her straightforward and frank manners repelled every praise 
and every grateful expression. The woman of the people felt 
this, and was only the more touched by it. ’ Well, well 1’ 
said she, embracing Mademoiselle de Villeprenx rather 
strongly, but with an expression by which Yseult felt herself 
quite moved, in spite of the resolution she had made never to 
bestow on poverty the insult of pity, ‘ I see clearly that the 
good God has not yet abandoned me. 

'Now,’ said Yseult, overcoming her emotion, 'tell me the 
names of the friends you have in o\ir village; 1 will have 
them informed of your arrival, and they will come to see you 
here.* 

The traveller hesitated a moment, then she replied,' Yon 
must send and tell my son Yillepreux, rAmi-du-trait, othev* 
wise called Pierre Iluguenin, that the Savinienne has 
arrived.’ 

Yseult shuddered; she looked at that woman still youngs 
and beautiful as an angel, who bad come to find Pierre and 
establish herself near him. She thought she had deceived 
herself, that what she had taken for love was only friendship, 
and that this was really the companion on whom he had long 
fiinoe fixed his choice. She felt herself fainting. But re¬ 
covering her self-command on the instant, 'Yon will see 
Pierre,’ said she to the Savinienne, ' and yon will tell him 
that 1 have received you very heartily. He will feel obliged 
to me.* 
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She 'withdrew rapidly, gave the order to go and inform 
Pierre Hngaenin, and ran to shut herself up in her chamber^ 
where she remained for two hours, seated before her table, 
with her head in her hands. At the hour of tea, her grand¬ 
father sent for her. She entered the saloon as calm as if no- 
(3iing serious had occupied her thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

i'lBRRE ran to visit the Savienne as soon as he learnt her 
arrival at the chateau. He flattered himself he should there 
find Amaury, who had escaped in the very middle of supper. 
But he did uot find him there, and it was in vain that he 
expected him; it was in vain that he looked tor him in every 
direction. 

The evening passed without the appearance of the Corin¬ 
thian. l*ierre, in his previous reflections respecting the Sa- 
vienne's arrival, had said to himself that her first interview 
with Amaury would decide their mutual destiny; and that, 
from the coldness or the joy of her lover, she would discover 
the truth or retain her illusion. His embarrassment was. 
therefore, very great; for the absence of the Corinthian might 
have an occasion independent of his will, and Pierre had no 
right to make his friend's confession before giving him time to 
justify himself. On the other side, the Savinienne was so 
calm, so full of faith and hope, and Pierre foresaw so clearly 
the inevitable disappointment which awaited her, that he 
reproached himself for conlirming her in her error. She did 
not question him, a secret modesty forbidding her to pronounce 
first the name of him whom she loved ; but she expected him 
to speak to her of his friend in some other manner than to 
repeat every moment, * I do not see the •Corinthian coming/ 
or ' 1 hope the Corinthian will come.’ 

Her attention was diverted for a moment, when, after hav¬ 
ing spoken, several times, of the obligingness of the chamber- 
iiiaid, whose generous reception she had at once related to 
Pierre, she made him guess, from the description she gave of 
her, that this chambermaid was no other than the young 
chatelaine. Then she questioned him a great deal respecting 
that rich and noble young lady who stopped travellers on the 
highway to give them hospitality for the night, and to busy 
herself about their anxieties for the morrow; and who dia 
these things with such simplicity of heart that one could 
neither guess her rank, nor understand, at first, bow good she 
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was, unless pood one’s self. From the details which Pierre 
gave her respecting Mademoiselle de Yillcpreux, the Sa'< 
▼inienne conceived for that young per:<on a kind of religiovis> 
yeneratiou ; and her joy was great on learning the judgment 
she had passed upon the sculptures of the Corinthian as well 
as the protection she had secured for him on the part of her 
grandfather, lint when, from rjiiestions to questions, she 
learned the Corintliian’a projects, and hir desire to go to Paris 
End change his trade, she became pensive aiid stnpifietl; and» 
after having listened to all that Pierre fried make her com¬ 
prehend, she replied to him, shaking'‘ner head:--‘All this 
astonishes me greatly. Master Pierre, and ajvpears to me so 
little natural, that I think 1 am heariiiL' one of those stories 
which our companions sometimes read in books during the 
evenings, and which they call romances. You say that Amaury 
wishe.^ to become an artist. Is he not one while remaining a 
joiner 1 I should rather think he wishes to become a citizen 
and to leave his class. I do not airprovo of that - I have never 
seen the pretence of elevating one’s welf ahovri (u»e’s fellows? 
succee.d well with anybody. Those who do so lose the esteem, 
of their former companions, and become v* ry u)ih!ip]>y be¬ 
cause they have no frictids, What docs h*; intend to do at 
Paris? Ifaa he the means of establishing himsell'there I I'oii 
Bay that he will require many years still to heeonie skilful in 
his new trade, and many more years before tha! trade will 
give him enough to live u{»on. Then he will live upon the 
charities of this lord in the moanwhio? I am willing to 
grant that this Count de Villeprcux may be a fine man ; but 
it is always hard to acceiit the succour of the rich, and I do 
not undeistand how, when lie hits reached a point where he 
can maintain himself, he is willing to place him.-elf again 
under the tutorage of mflstera, or at the disposition ot bene¬ 
volent persons.’ 

All that Pierre could say to assert the right of iiitfdlcct to 
all the means of advancement did not convince the Savinienne. 
Her good sense and her natural uprightness ncMT failed her 
in reterenco to mutters which she could comprehend ; but her 
were conSned to a certain circle, and by the side of her 
glreat qualities, there wae a eertain number uf prepossessions 
End prejudices by which she held to the people as the tree to 
its root. 

Her secret dissatisfaction and her sorrowful anxiety in¬ 
creased when, the chateau clock striking eleven, she was 
obliged to give up all hope of seeing the Corinthian before 
the next day. She had put her children to bed, and felt her- 
■plf too much fatigued to ait up any longer; but after she had 
gone to bed she could not sleep, andj yielding to the sad 
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presentiments which rose confasedly in her mind, she passed ft 
part of tho nijrht in weeping and praying. 

The Corinthian had torn hiinnelf with so much effort from 
the society of the marchioness at the hour of dinner, that she 
had protiiipcd him that she would return to her chamber as 
Boon a*! she could escape ; and hardly had he himself huished 
his ^epa^t, than he went to wait fur her in the secret passage. 
She pretendea a severe headache, in order to lea\e tho saloou 
early, and returnefi to lock her.-olf up in her own apartment. 
There, to pK'.isc tit Corintlxian and to make him forget all 
the hitternc" of jcalou-^y, she conceived the idea of 
arraying hcr-'t-U in her most beautiful attire for him alone. 
She had iu in i WMrdrobc a carnival disguise wdiieh became 
her wonchrlu’ily ; it was a ball dru-sof the last century. She 
crispetl and powdered her hair, which she afterwards orna¬ 
mented witlj jicnls, llowerti, and plumes. She put on a dress 
with a long waist and iarthingalc-, rich and t;o(|uetti8h to thd 
last degxcf^’, and all gfjrni'shc'i v»)th ribbons and laces. She 
did not t«*rgt!t either the high-bceled slippers nor the great 
fan paiiiicd by lioocUon. nor tlio massive rings on all the 
lingers, nor ihc patch above tlic cy< brow and at the corner of 
the mouth. As fo rouge, hlie had no need of it; her natural 
brilliancy would have made if. look pale, and an abhe of those 
thocri ivould liavft buid that Love nestled in the dimples of 
her cho(ks. This costume, half Rumptuons, half gillant, was 
piijgularly aj)propriatc to her height and ligure. She dazzled 
the Corinthian hf# as to make him crazy. Thus tran'»lormed 
into a maTchioness of the ilegeucy, she Rcemcd to him a 
hundrtd tinu*s more a marchioness than ever; and the 
thought that i-o hcaulihil a woman, so well arrajed, and of so 
proud a carriage, gavi! herself to him, a child of the people, 
obaeure, and badly drcsh'i-d, tilled I'.iin with n prnle w'hich 
perhaps deg^^nerated Koiufwhat into vanif}'. Tins children’s 
play diverted and intexieated them the whole night. Be¬ 
tween them both they did not number forty years. Never 
had a really Bcrious thought bowed ,lo.«fiphinc’s beautiful 
head, and the Corinthian fell witdiiii itim i>uch an ardour for 
life, siuih a need of knowing everything, of feeling every¬ 
thing, and po.saeflHing cverythiner, that tho grave teachings of 
the Savinienne and of Iherre lluguenin urere effaced from his 
heart like the fleeting image which a bird reflects iu tho 
water as he passes over it in his flight. The marchioness had 
eaten nothing at dinner, in order to make a pretext for 
having supper served in her chamber, that she might share 
the delicate dishes with the Corinthian. She amused herself 
in arranging this supper, served on silver plate, upon a little 
table which she ornamented with vases of flowers and a 
jgreat mirror in the centre, in order that the Corinthian coRlt] 
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Me her double and admire her iu all her attitudes.^ Then the 
hermetically closed the shutters and the curtains of her 
chamber, lighted the candelabras on the mantel pieces, placed 
tapers on^ every side, burnt perfames, and played the 
marchioness as much as she could, under pretence of making 
4h parody of the old times. But this play turned to a serious 
mattmr. She was too pretty to resemble a caricature; and the 
refinements of luxury and of voluptuousness too easily in¬ 
sinuated themselves into his artist's orgu,nisation for the 
Corinthian to think of satirizing that olden time which was 
revealed to him, the effeminacy of which appmred to him at 
this moment more to be regretted than it was revolting. 
That delightful supper, that night of pleasure, that chamber 
arranged as a boudoir, that little citizen’s daughter disguised 
as a gallant .great lady, struck his imagination a fatal blow. 
Until then he had artlessly loved Josephine for herself^ 
regretting that She was not a poor, country girl, and cursing 
the riches and greatness which placed eternal obstacles between 
them. From this moment he became accustomed to the 
trifles which composed the life of that womuh; he found 4. 
piquant attraction in the mystery and danger of his love, and 
turned his desires without repugnance towards that privileged 
world in which ha dreamed that he would make room for 
himself. In his transport he swore to the marchione^ that 
she would not long have to blush at her choice, that he would 
know how to make fly wide open before him the doors of these 
saloons, the walls of which it had been his destiny to wain- 
soot, and in which he wished to tread upon the carpets and 
breathe the perfames, on some day when he should be seen to 
enter them with head erect and an assured glauce. Dreams 
of ambition and of vain-glory took possession of his brain; 
the love of Josephine seemed bound to the brilliant future to 
which he believed himself called; an I the remembrance of 
the Savlnienne no longer presented itself to him but as a 
inghtful slavery, as a bond with poverty, sadness, and 
onmnrity. 

Thus, at his awakin]^, he received as the stroke of a poignard 
the news which Pierre gave him of the mother's arrival and 
her presence at the chateau. Amanry could have wished to 
hide himself beneath the earth, but bo had to gather resig¬ 
nation, in order to appear before her. He armed himself 
with courage, assumed a nonchalant air, caressed the children, 
played with them, and talked of business with the Savinionne, 
tiying, by much zeal and devoteduess in her material con- 
sems, to make her forget the freezing coldness of his looks 
and the foroed ease of his manners. While affecting this au- 
daoily, the Corinthian thought, in spite of himself, of tiia 
of the regency, with whom Josephine had entertained 
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him all night, and he wanted bat little of endeaToaring to 
beHeve himself a marquis. The Savmieane, in a deep stnpor, 
heard him talk of the lodging he intended to seek for hw, 
and the customers he should obtain for the establishment of 
her business. She let him move and chat around her without 
answering him, and this silent dejection in which he saw her 
began to frighten him. He felt hia courage vanish, and was 
seized with a timid respect which did not very well agree 
with his attempts <it presumption. 

The Bavibiciine rose at last, and said to him, as she ez« 
tended her band: • 

*1 thank y(>u my dear son, for the eagerness you manifest 
to serve me; but you must not let that trouble you. I have 
no need of assistance for the moment, 1 have already found 
friends here who take an interest in me, and my lodging will 
be quickly procured. Go to your work, I beseech you; the 
day has begun, and you know that the duty of a good jour* 
neymau is punctuality.' 

Pierre remained with her a little while after the Corinthian 
had retired, expecting some burst of her sorrow; but she 
remained firm and silent, expressed no regret, no doubt, and 
did not show that she had changed her intentions repecting 
her establishment at Villepreux. 

As soon as l^ierrc had gone to the workshop, the Savinienne 
resumed her mourning, which she had laid aside while tra¬ 
velling, arranged her widow’s cap with care, put her chamber 
in order, took her children by the hand, and led them to a 
maid-Borvant who promised to carry them to breakfast; then 
she asked if it would be possible for her to speak with Made* 
moiselle dc Villepreux. After a few minutes, she was intro¬ 
duced into the chamber of the young chatelaine. 

Yseult had slept but little. She had Just waked, and the 
first feeling which came to her on opening her eyes was a 
cruel disencUantaient and a sccreii confusion. But her deter¬ 
mination had been taken the day before, and when she was 
informed that the woman installed by her in the traveller's 
chamber asked to seo her, she resolved*to be great and to do 
nothing by halves. 

*Take a seat,' said sho to the Savinienne, extending her 
hand to her, and making her sit down by the side of her bed* 
'Are you rested? Did your children sleep well?’ 

' My children did sleep well, thauka to God and your good 
heart, mademoiselle,’ replied the Savinienne, kissing Yseult’s 
hand with a dignified manner, which prevented the young 
girl from repelling this act of deference and gratitude. 

' 1 do not come to ask your pardon for not guessing yester¬ 
day with whom I was talking: 1 know you are above that* 
rieither do I come to lose myself in thanks for your goodness 
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towards ns; 1 have been told yon do not like praises. Bnt 1 
come to yon as to a person of great heart and good connsel^ 
to confide to you a sorrow 1 have.’ 

* Who then has inspired you with this confidence in mo, my 
dear dame 1’ said Yseult, making a great ellort over herself 
in order to encourage the Savinienne.. 

*It is master Pierre Huguenin/ replied tho mother of com* 
panions with decision. 

* Then you spoke to him of me ?’ returned I' .eult trembling. 

* We talked of you for more than an hour,’ replied the Savi- 
nienne, * and that is why 1 love you if 1 had seen you 
boro.” 

'Bavinienne, you do me great good in saying that/’ re* 
tamed Yseult, who, in spite of all her courage, felt a burning 
tear escape from her eyes. * When you see master Pierre agaiuj 
you can tell him that I will be your friend 1 am his.' 

'I knew that beforehand/ replied the Savinienuefor I 
have come i o make a trial of it at once.' 

Here the Savinienno related lo Yseult hernin-le Ptory from 
her marriage with Savinien up to tlie inumn:* vhe <'ho left 
Blois in consequence of the Corinthian's iinitrition. Then 
she added: 

'I have fatigued yon greatly by my recital, my pood demoi 
selle; but you will see that it is a delicate matter, :ii>d one 
on which 1 could consult only you. lii spite ef ;tll tlM* esteem 
1 have for master Pierre, 1 could not understand liim last 
evening; and to-day, I am still lar Irom c('mprehcndiiig what 
he wishes to explain to me. He tells me that the Corinthian 
ought to be a sculptor, that for this purpose he must return to 
apprenticeship; that it is you, Mademoiselle, and Monsieur 
your fatlicr, who wish to send him to I’aris : that, for several 
years, be will earn nothing, and will live upon jour benefits. 
If this be so, the marriage that was projected between us can* 
not take place ; for, if 1 married the Corinthian next year, I 
should be a charge to you, and should he so lor ii lung time^ 
as well as my children. Pven if you should consent to this, I 
could not be willing : my children arc born free, tliey must 
not be brought up in dependenee. This was a prejudice 
which my husband had, and which 1 shall respect now that 
he is dead. I have not concealed from Pierre that his frieud’ti 
project pained me. But doubtless the Corintbian is more 
attached to that project than to me; for this morning, 
when 1 saw him again, he was so constrained and so singular 
with me that 1 did not recognize him. He seemed vejied 
with me that 1 did not share his illusions. This is the post* 
tion in which we are. It is a sad one for me, and J am not 
without remorse for having come here to confide my existence 
tP <^nce and the caprice pf a young man, while 1 might have 
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remained at Blois under the protection of a wise and faithful 
friend who would not have abandoned me for anything in the 
world. It ie, 1 believe, a crime in a widow, who has children^ 
to listen to her heart in her (^oice of the man who must pro¬ 
tect them. She should conaalt only her reason and her duty> 
Yes, 1 am greatly culpable. 1 feel it at this hour. But 
the fault is committed: to recal what 1 said to Bon-sontieu 
would be a w'ant of dignity, and the mother of Savinienie 
children must not ynss tor a trifling and capricious woman ; 
that would some drjy reflect upon the honour of his daughter. 
I must therefoi o endeavour to do the best 1 can in the un¬ 
fortunate situation to which 1 have brought myself. It is for 
this purpose, and not to weary you with my sorrow, that 1 
have come to consult her whom Pierre Huguenin calls the good 
augcl of broken hearts.' » 

The Savinienne's recital had taken away the enonnoua 
weight which oppressed the heart of Yseult. She felt grate¬ 
ful for the good she had done to her, and at the same time 
touched by the wisdom and uprightness of this woman, who 
had no other light ii» her soul than that of her duty. 

‘ M y dear Savudenne said she, passing one of her arms 
around the elegant and solid bust of the woman of the people, 
‘you ask advice of me, and you appear to me so wise that it 
seems to me. it would be for me to receive it of you every mo¬ 
ment of my life. I can give you no information as to what 
is taking place at the bottom of your Corinthian’s heart. It 
would seem to me imposi-ible that he should not adore such 
a being as >ou ; and yet 1 should fear to deceive you did 1 tell 
you that this young man will prefer domestic happiness and 
the peaceful and laborious life of the mechanic to the strugglei^ 
sulferinga, and triumphs of the artist. We shall talk about 
him often enough, I hope, for me to succeed in making you 
comprehend what his genius and his ambition command him 
to do. 1 htj.ve sometimes conversed on this subject with 
Pierre, and JMerre will tell you thereupon some excellent 
things by which he has convinced me, and which decided 
me to develupe the vocation of the sculptor, instead of hinder¬ 
ing it.’ 

The Savinienne opened her eyes very wide, and endeavotur- 
ed to understand Yseult. 

‘Then you yourself also had the idea that you might be 
urging him to his ruin f said she, with a deep sigh. 

‘ Yes, i did sometimes have it, and X was frightened at the 
haste my father manifested to draw that child from hie 
condition in order to expose him to all the dangers of Paris, 
and to all the hazards of an artist’a life. It seemed tome that 
he assumed a grave responsibility, and that, if the Coriuihia]^ 
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did not succeed aooording to our hopes, we should haye Ten* 
dered him a very sad service.* 

* And yet you nevertheless continued to put that into hia 

headr 

* Pierre decided that we had not the right to deprive him 
of it. JSach of us has his peculiar aptness, and bears in him* 
self the germ of his destiny, my good Savinienne. God makes 
nothing in vain. He has his mysterioos and profound views 
in endowing us with such or such a talent, with such or snob 
a virtue, and, perhaps, with such or such a defect. The in* 
atinots of youth are sacred, and no one has the right to 
smother the flamo of genius. On the contrary, it is a duty to 
excite and to develope it, at the risk of giving to the indivi* 
dual as many sufferings as new faculties.’ 

'1 can hardly believe what you say,’ replied the Savienne, 
c and I know not how to direct myself in the midst of all this, 
1 was about to tell you that if the Corinthian would be rich, 
happy, and honoured in his new trade, 1 was resolved to sa* 
or^ce myself, to be silent or to depart; but you tell me that 
he will suffer, be ruiued perhaps, and yet that all this risk 
must be taken to please God. Yon are more learned than I, 
and you speak so well that I know not how to answer you, 
except that 1 do not understand, and that 1 am very much 
grieved.’ 

While saying this the Savinienne began to weep, which 
was not often the case with her, unless she were alone. 

Ysenlt tried to console her, and besonght her not to be 
precipitate. She fiersuaded her to establish herself in the 
village, were it only for a few months, in order to see if the 
Corinthian, free in hie choice and having time for reffeotion, 
would not return to love aud calm happiness. Yseult was as 
far as the Savinienne from supposing Amanry’s aiifaithfal'> 
nen. The loves of the marohioness were so well protected by 
the discovery of the secret passage, the Corinthian had so 
much discretion and prudence in hia outward relations with 
the chateau, that no one had the least suspicion. 

The Savinienne therefore resumed courage, and decided to 
remain: Yseult besought her, in the name of her children, 
not to be unreasonably proud with her, and at least to keep 
her chamber in the pavilion of the court; observing to her 
that she could work for the village at the same time as for 
the chateau, and that she could not, therefore, be considered 
in any manner as a domestic. The Savinienne yielded, and 
remained thus, for the rest of the season, in an almost intimate 
friendship with Mademoiselle de Yillepraux, who did not 
pass a day without going to talk with her an hour or two, 
and who gave lessons in writing and arithmetic to her little 
Mauette. This intimacy gave Pierre much more frequent 
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opportnnitieB to see Yseult, and to become paaiionately at- 
taohed to that noble creature. When he saw her seated 
beside the Savinienne’s work-table holding the little boy on 
her knees and teaching him the alphabet, her who- read 
Montesquien, Pascal, and Leibnitz in secret, he had to do 
Tiolence to his feelings not to throw himself on his knees be¬ 
fore her. Ysenlt bad indeed a little coquetry with him ; she 
made herself one of the people to please him, tending the 
Savinienue’s chafing dishes, and sometimes taking her flat¬ 
iron, when the chilil^en called her off, to iron in her stead 
the bands of the curate or father Uugnenin's cravats. Love 
and repnblicnn entfiuBiasm threw bo much poetry upon these 

{ >roBaic details, that Pierre no longer trod upon the earth, but 
ived in a kind of mystic fever in which his intellect grew 
every day, and in which his heart, given np without restraint 
to all its good instincts was enriched with new strength and 
ardour to conceive and to desire the good and the beautifnl. 
1 assure yon, friend reader, that those two platonic lovers ex¬ 
changed very great words in the p(iuare tower, even while 
thinking they said the most simple things in the world, and 
that this beautiful society, w'bich you think so well framed, 
will bend like a work of straw on that day when the logic of 
great hearts shall bring to bear upon it those eternal truths 
which you call common-place, and which are agitated every 
day around certain hearths where yon would not deign to seat 
yourself with a new coat. Before the gothic window of this 
tower was a great vine, where the pigeons came to play on the 
edge of the roof. Yscult had tamed them by leaning fre^ 
quently on the windowsill; and while the capuchin, the 
fantail, or the pouter* came to pick her hand, she often had 
high revelations respecting perfectibility, and ascended with 
Pierre, who during this time was at work on an ornament of 
the wainscottlng, even to the loftiest regions of the ideal. 

While the rcMgned Savinienne worked for her children, and 
retempered her empty and desolate heart in friendship and 
the religious sentiment, the Corinthian suffered very severe 
tortures. Always constrained and humiliated at himself in 
the presence of that noble woman, he went to stifle his remorse 
in the society of the marchioness; but he no longer found 
there the same happiness. A profound sadness, an incessant 
anxiety had taken poseession of Josephine. It seemed to the 
Corinthian that she concealed from him some secret. The 
fear of the world reigned over her, in spite of all the male¬ 
dictions she privately bestowed upon it, and in spite of the 
vengeance which she thought she took in her hidden plea¬ 
sures with the man of the people. But, at the least noise 
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that was heard, she had in the company of Amaury shud 
derings or faintings which betrayed shame and fear. He was 
flometimes indignant at them, at other times he excused them ; 
but, at the bottom, he would have desired more boldness and 
confidence in that mistress so fiery in pleasure, so cowardly in 
reflection. In presence of her fears, the Corinthian felt his 
pride soften, and be resigned himself to great sacrifices. To 
avoid the snsplcions whh'h her change of character might 
have occasioned, the marchioness wished to see the world 
brom time to time; and in spite of the humiliations she had 
there undergone, she did not lose a single opportunity to re> 
attach herself to it. Her coquetry was every day renewed 
from its ashes. The Corinthian had great conflicts of anger 
and tenderness; and in these struggles, it seemed to him that, 
instead of being reanimated, his heart was wearied and tended 
to become hardened. His character became embittered ; ho 
avoided Pierre, resisted father Huguenin, and almost despised 
the other journeymen. The hard habits of poverty began to 
weigb upon him ; he had no longer any pleasure in sculptur¬ 
ing nis wood work, aspiring with anxiety to cut marble and 
to Bee models. The good Savinienne remarked with sorrow 
that he paid much attention to his toilec and acquired babite 
of carelessness. 

* Alas !’ said she to Pierre Hugnenin, *• he spends all his 
earnings in bnying velvet vests and getting blouses em¬ 
broidered. When I see him passing in the morning combed 
and dressed like an image, 1 no longer ask myself why he ar- 
riveadigt at the workshop.* 

father Huguenin, he was very much scandalized at 
4UiN|mnthian*B wearing fine boots instead of thick shoei^ 
and Im sometimes said to him during supper : 

* Hy boy, when we see the hands of a workman bleach and 
bis nails ^ow long, we may say it is a bad sign ; for hit tools 
fust and boards mould.’ 
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CIIAPTEE XXXIL 

M. Ibidors LBRRBorrR.s, tho employe aax poiLtn-et clianas^eB, 
I> been for nomo time a lixed inhabitant of the chateau of 
Yilleprcux. in') father pretended that he had had ao)ne 
disagreemi'/it with his inspector, and that, disgusted with tM 
husinm, he had given in his resignaton. But the fact was that 
Isidore’e stupidity and ignorance had become insupportable 
to his chief, that very sharp words had been exchanged be¬ 
tween them, and that, in consequence of the report which 
that discussion had occasioned, he had been disiuissed. He 
was lodged at the chateau, until a new employment could 
be found for him, and dwelt in the tower which his lather oCt- 
oupied at the bottom of the great court, and which waE 
opposite the S<tvinienne's square tower. 

Seeing therefore from his window all that passed there, he 
was soon convinced that the beautiful widow had no amoroiQI 
intrigue either with I’ierre or with the Corinthian; and, not 
doubting that his tine clothes and his good looks would pro¬ 
duce an effect upon that simple woman who was obliged to 
work for her living, he ventured to coquet about her. The 
Saviuienne did not at first think of beiug frightened, and did 
not feel for him that aversion with which he inspired all the 
other women of the house. The mother of companions had 
seen so many and such rough natures growl around her that 
she was no longer astonished at anything, and moreover 
not know that puerile and anticipated fear which is a neax 
neighbour to encouraging coquetry. 

Charmed at not being snubbed by her as he was accustomed 
to be by Julia and the other maids, Isidore thought thu 
Savlniennc would be of a better composition, and became au 
bold with her that he wished to flutter about her iu thd 
court when she crossed it in the evening after having car¬ 
ried her linen to the chateau. These attentions were not to 
the taste of tho Savinionne; she threatened to give him ft 
slap, which she would have done as quietly as she said it; bat' 
it was written that Isidore should be repressed by a hand 
Bomewhat stronger than hers. 

One evening, being intoxicated, Isidore saw the SaviniemiA 
looking at the foot of the tower for a young pigeon which hid 
fidlen down from the nest. He rushed towards her withuot 
oeeing that Pierre Huguenin was at two paces distanoe; and 
bo rooommenced his rude importaaitieB with exprewloao flOf 
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frivoloQB and manneni bo little respectful, that Pierre, indig 
nsnt, approacbed and ordered him to withdraw. Isidorej^ 
who nerertheless was not brave, hut to whom wine gave bold' 
nesB, wished to insist, and becoming entirely brntal, asserted 
that he would kiss the Savinienne before the eyes of her 
gallant. * 1 am not her gallant/ said Pierre, ' but 1 am her 
inend; and to prove it, 1 will rid her of a fool/ Saying this, 
he took Isidore by the two ahouldera, and, although he re¬ 
tained patience enough not to ubu all his strength, he threw 
him against a wall, where the ex.-employc rather damaged his 
face. He held himself satisfied, and knowing thenceforth the 
workman’s arm, he did not boast of his mliahap, but he felt all 
hifl projects o vengeance return, and his hatred against lUerre 
Huguenin was rekindled more vividly and with more reason 
than ever. 

He began by attacking the weakest enemy, and by slandering 
the Savinienne. He confided to everybody in a low voice 
that the Corinthian and Pierre shared her favours with a 
cynical contempt for her and for tho public morals, and even 
that the Berrichon was her lover to boot. * He was very sure 
of it/ he said, ’ he could see from his window everything that 
happened at night in the square tower/ 

Several persona refused to believe this; a greater number 
believed it without examination and repeated it without 
Bcmple. The domestics of the chateau, closely observing the 
Savinienne's conduct, confidently repelled the calumnies of 
Isidore, whom, moreover, they cordially detested; and, as 
they had a great deal of esteem and afifection fur Pierre, they 
were careful not to repeat them to him. But they retailed 
them to the Corinthian, whom they liked much less, because 
tliey found him proud, and rati or contemptuous towards 
themselves. 

This was a fresh punishment for Amaury, and a new re¬ 
morse, to see her whom he had loved and had invited to his 
side, defamed in consequence of him, and defended by another 
than himself. He swore that young l^erebours should repent 
it severely, but he was prevented from any action by the 
jealousy of the marchioness. 

Josephine had the custom of conversing in the morning with 
her maid, while her hair was dressed, and Julia kept her in¬ 
formed of all the tittle-tattle of the servants’ hall and of the 
vBlage. When she learned the suspicions of which the Sa¬ 
vinienne was the object, before examining If they were well- 
founded, she conceived a stra^^e aversion for that victim of 
her love for the Corinthian. She began by interrogating the 
latter, and did it with so much bitterness and excitement, 
that Ihe Corinthian, whose humour waa already quite gloomy. 
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replied to her with eome hauteur that he owed her no acoounfe 
of hiB past life. 

' Nevertheless/ added he, ' I will tell you, that you may see 
how very unfounded your insults are, and how very unjust 
your jealousy. It is qnite trne that I have loved the Sa- 
Tinienno, and that I have been loved by her: it is true that I 
was to have married her at the expiration of her moumingy 
and that I should have done so had I not met you: it is quite 
true also that 1 have broken the most faithful and the most 
generous heart there ever was, to preserve one which disdains 
me and escapes from me every moment. But be easy; thoneh 
I feel my madness, tHongh I am certain of being broken by 
you some day in my turn, I adore you, and I no longer lova 
the Saviuienne. In vain do I blush at my oonduot, in vain 
would 1 wish to make amends for my crime : the sight of her 
is a horrible punishment for me, and when Pierre drags me 
into her company, I count the minutes which 1 could wish to 
pass with you.’ 

* And then,’ said the marchioness, shaking her head witb 
an incredulous air, * that generous and faithful woman, whom 
yon do not even deign to Took at, throws herself from despair 
into the arms of your friend Pierre, and consoles herself with 
him for your desertion.’ 

The Corinthian was outraged by this accusation. Ho would 
never have thought that wounded vanity could have given to 
Josephine such evil thoughts and such attacks of wickedness* 
He had a cruel proof of this; for in hia indignation, he 
warmly defended the .‘^.ivinienne, and goaded to extremity by 
the bitter sarcasms of the marchioness, he allowed himself to 
be carried s» far as to depreciate the latter in order to exalt 
her rival. Then .Fiisephiue became furious, had a real nervous 
attack, and was not appeased until, broken by fatigues, ex¬ 
hausted by tears, she had brought to her feet her lover, dis¬ 
tracted and broken like herself. 

These storms were renewed the following evening, and were 
■till more violent. Jesephine drove the Corinthian from her 
chamber, and, when he was in the secret passage, she had 
such fits of subbing and was so delirious, that he returned to 
defend her from herself. They were reconciled only to quarrel 
again; and in those sad convulsions of a love in which faith 
r.o longer prevailed, there passed some of these words wfaic^ 
kill the ideal, and some of those answers which nothing can 
efface. The Corinthian, dismayed, asked himself with boring 
if it was love or hate that existed between him and Josephid^ 

Until sneh precautions had been taken by them that 
a breath, not an imprndent sound, had disturbed the silel^ 
of the young nights in the old chateau. But, in these nigyr 
S 
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of ftoTBij they trosted too much to the tbiokneoi} of the 
and the isolated situation of the apartment. The 
slept uut little and whose elambers were li^ht« as is tho #IM 
With all old penoDBi was stitiok by stifled cries, dull 
sad bursts of voices suddenly repressed, which seemed to Mh ' 
Jiale from the massive sides of the walls. Tlu» secret passago 
xaa at no great distance from his bed chamber. He knew 
this, but was ignorant tbat communication could be ea* 
tablished between that blind ]>assaKe and tb<^ narrower and 
Bore mysteriout slip which the Corinthian alone had die* 
OQTered in the wainscotting of the chapel. ' 

The old count had little faith in ghoate. At first he thongilL 
of his granddmighter, rose, and approached her apartmen% 
which was situated at the extremity oi ibo corridor, am 
which had a communication with the worhe«bop through 
turret. He heard no voice, entered softly, found Ysentb 
fieacefully »<1eeping, and crossed her chamber to descend the 
little winding rttaircase which led to the turret study. 
Baring this short passage the strange noises which had stru^ 
his ear were no longer heard, liut when he had advnnosfl^ 
upon the galhry of the chapel, ho seemed to hnd them agaiSb, 
The count hj(l always been veiy near hight^'d, and, to mafcn 
amends, his heui mg was exctis^ively line and practised. 
heard, as throucU an acoustic tube, 1 wo voices which quarrelled^ 
and which seemed to come from a grout diftaneo. He cb 
amined the sculptures with his eye glass; hut the moveahli 
pannel was too f-ir off for him to see the joint. Besides idj|||| 
neard nothing further, and he was about to retire, when^H 
saw the pannel move, slide as into a wing, and the Curinth||^H 
pale,.wth his hair in disorder, and rage in hih eyes, leap 
aMot of ten feet upon a heap of shavings which he 
placed t|;iere to break the noise of his daily full. (Ho ascenqpH 
wit|M^dder which be afterwards threw down upon tltte 
samsW^ings to prevent any suspicion on the part of 
who enter the workshop during the night.) 

AaijBs as the count had seen the pannel move, bs hsdt 
4.*awsLliaek, and hidiQg himself behind the tapestry omtaia^ 
frith his glass he had observed the Corinthian without 
psrcei Hardly had the young man retired when th* 
oouot descended to the workshop, rubbed his crutch in m ptih 






^ight recognise it. Then, before daylight, he went to wak* 
£.^2^116, his old valet de-ohambre, the smallest, the most biwlb 

the moat ctafty, a^ most discreet of all 

ner’_. _ _^__^_i__ 







